
































THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


———__———— 


Lonpon, March 2nd, 1895. 

The United Kingdom is emerging from 
po eg a spell of winter weather severe and pro- 

tracted beyond all precedent in the life- 
time of this generation. The frost began on the 
22nd of January. It did not finally disappear till 
the lst of March, when the moon changed and the 
weather became warm and damp and springlike. 
For nearly six weeks all outdoor work was either 
totally suspended or carried on with difficulty. Even 
yesterday, although the surface of the ground thawed, 
the gardeners complained that their spades could not 
penetrate more than three inches. Below that 
depth the frost still held. The Clyde is still 
blocked with ice, and it will be some days yet 
before we can take our farewell of Jack Frost. 
Skating still continues—never have skaters and 
skatemakers enjoyed so long an innings—and London 
householders are still groaning under the misery of 
frozen waterpipes. The plumber’s harvest is begin- 
ning to be gathered in, but as yet the thaw has 
not fully set in. The ice has gone from London’s 
river, but the sea-gulls linger, bearing up as best 
they can under their enforced vegetarian diet, for 
even tame kittiwakes do not take kindly to baker's 
bread, and comparatively few good Samaritans pro- 
vided them the diet which they craved. 


What a February we have had! From 

The Frost. my office window it was like looking out 
on the Arctic ocean across to the North 

Pole. The great tidal river was full of floating ice, 
which rose and fell with the tide, making navigation 
almost impossible. Down below London Bridge, 


where the ice-pack was the thickest, an adventurous 
fellow is said to have crossed from bank to bank dry- 


shod with less difficulty than Eliza crossed the Ohio 
in “Uncle Tom.” Even islands 
of ice slowly melting in the warmer water float up 
and down the river, carrying crews of sea-birds look- 
ing very odd as they stand gravely on the deck of 
their half-submerged sea-craft voyaging from bridge 
to bridge. There was very little snow in town. 
Seldom, indeed, has traffic been less impeded when the 
Distress has been 


now occasional 


temperature has been so low. 
severe, but it was borne in patience and relieved with 
promptitude and with such efficiency as was possible. 
The death-rate rose as the thermometer fell. Jack 
Frost is as a knife at the throats of the aged, the 
infirm, and the consumptive. But, on the whole, the 
people, whether they lived or whether they died, 
were singularly patient, and shivered along as best 
they could in silence. 

When the frost began to give, the in- 
fluenza descended upon us, as its fashion 
is, striking down high and low, rich 
and poor, with a preference, indeed, for the well-to- 
do. First among the victims who were prostrated by 
this detestable substitute for the malarial fevers of 
hotter lands was the Prime Minister, while Mr. 
Balfour kept him company in his misfortune. 
Sneezing, coughing, feverish malaise, and general 
cold in the head became the order of the day. 
It really seemed as if, as in Ancient Egypt, when 
the angel of death facilitated the Exodus, there was 
not one household that escaped. But although 
many died from its after-effects, and business has had 
to be carried on short-handed, the influenza did not 
perceptibly affect the volume of our active life. 
Armies can fight when a large proportion of their 
rank and file are in hospital, and politics and busi- 


The 
Influenza. 
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ness know no perceptible abatement in their 
feverish velocity, though statesmen go to bed with 
influenza, and 10 per cent. of the clerks in the 
counting-house are not able to leave home. 


Lord Rosebery’s indisposition has natu- 
rally attracted most attention. Mr. 
Balfour had. only a slight attack, and 
got over it quickly. Indeed, no one profited more 
from the influenza than did Mr. Balfour, for it kept 
him from the House when the Indian cotton duties 
were being discussed on Sir Henry James’s motion, as 
it delivered him from the sin of making a set speech 
in favour of the reactionary party in the London 
County Council election. Lord Rosebery had no such 
compensation. He had a more serious attack, and 
it brought back his old inability to sleep. A poor 
man who. can sleep is to be envied by the richest 
millionaire who can’t. Better be a pauper with sleep 
than a Rothschild without it. Much has been 
written in criticism and depreciation of Lord Rose- 
bery as a statesman and a Prime Minister. But he 
has only one great defect—and that is his inability 
to sleep. If the hypnotist at the Aquarium couid 
but be allowed to put Lord Rosebery to sleep for 
the whole of next week, he would be a national 
benefactor. For sleep, and the habit of sleeping long 
and soundly, is, perhaps, even more than patience, the 
quality most needed by Prime Ministers ; for patience 
itself is one of the virtues only possible to those who 
rest. 


The Prime 
Minister. 


In February the Liberals had one stroke 
of good luck in the constitwefcies. 
They actually gained a seat at the 
by-election at Colchester. The retiring member, who 
was a Unionist, resigned on being convinced that 
he was on the wrong side in politics. He was. 
promptly replaced by a Liberal, who to‘! is political 
virtues added yet this above all, that he was the largest 
employer of labour in the borough. He is a local man 
who had been in the field before, and who had there- 
fore everything in his favour. The Liberals, whose 
spirits were at the lowest ebb, thanks to the run of 
illluck which they had suffered during the recess, 
heard of the good news from Colchester as_ ship- 
wrecked mariners on a raft in mid-ocean hear the cry, 
“Asail! A sail!” The majority at Colchester was 
unexpectedly large, and the hearts of the Minis- 
terialists were correspondingly elated with gratitude. 
But the glow was transient. The party managers 
' know too well how impossible it is to find a Sir W. 
Pearson in every constituency, and they do not buoy 
themselves up by any false hopes. 


The Political 
Outlook. 
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The Sweet _#¢ Liberals having made up their mind 

Uses of that they will be beaten at the General 

Adversity. Plection, are making the best of the 
period that intervenes before the dissolution. If 
Lord Rosebery chafes somewhat unnecessarily 
against the position to which he is doomed of 
governing on sufferance, his colleagues are expericne. 
ing an unaccustomed delight in a glorious indep:n 
dence. When recalcitrant factions wait upon Sir 
W. Harcourt and threaten to vote with the 
Opposition, they find the menace has lost its mavic 
“ By all means, gentlemen,” says the Lea:ler 
So it 


power. 
of the Commons, “and the sooner the better.” 
has come to pass that the fact that Ministers no loner 
wish to live contributes to prolong their existence. 
It is easy to sever a tightly-stretched cord ; but when 
the string gives lightly to the knife, it is not so easy. 
A Cabinet, whose leading members are not merely 
ready but longing to die, continues to live without any 
immediate prospect of going down into the pit. is 
majority is small, but it is sufficient ; and the 
lack of numbers is one element of their strength. 
The Attitude Lhe Unionists are not hankering par- 
ofthe ticularly for a dissolution. Mr. Balforr 
COONS: ad very anxious not to return to offic: 
before he had published his book on “The Foundation 
of Belief,” but to-day he contemplates the futur 


with equanimity, and discussed with philosophi: 


indifference the date of the dissolution. Ministers 
even their bitterest critics being judges—see, fv 
instance, Mr. Russell’s eulogy of Mr. Morley’s work 


in Ireland—cannot profess to believe that the Liberals ' 


are endangering the Empire. On the whole, the 
Liberal Cabinet is doing pretty much what its suc- 
cessor will do,—strengthening the Navy, extending 
the Empire, keeping the peace, and improving thic 
administration as far as it can do, without asking for 
parliamentary powers. Lord Salisbury, if he came in. 
would do just thesame. The substantial roast beef oi 
good, pure, and efficient administration would not be 
served up with the mustard of Mr. Asquith’s Dis 
establishment Bill, or the vinegar cf Mr. Morley’s 
Evicted Tenants Scheme. But as the Peers will throw 
the cruet-stand of Liberal legislation out of the 
window, it does not very much matter to the 
Unionists how long Ministers survive. So far’ as 
they have a preference they tbink the true policy 
would be to let them go further, believing that they 
will infallibly fare worse. And as they do not wish 
to come in with a slende¥ majority which would make 


‘them the bond-slaves’ 6f’ Mr. Chamberlain, they 


prefer, on the whole, to let‘things drift. 
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THE FROZEN THAMES: A STUDY AT LONDON BRIDGE, LOOKING EAST. 


(By kind permission of the JUlustrated London News.) 






















































The Liberal Party is, of course, irrevo- 
bi hat about cably committed to the policy of Home 
tt ome Rule ? % 

4 Rule. The Liberal Party as a governing 
factor has no existence without the Irish Party, any 
more than a man can be said to exist without his 
lungs. Home Rule is, therefore, as the breath of 
their nostrils. But Home Rule, if Archbishop Croke 
may be believed, is in a bad way. Writing to the 
os Freeman’s Journal, this patriot prelate declares that 
“ the hope of obtaining a Legislature for our country 
within measurable time is no longer entertained by 
tie reasoning men.” ‘“ Our enthusiasm,” he says, speaking 
of his own countrymen, “has cooled down or died 
away. Our Bishops, for the most part, hold aloof from 
the national cause; our priests are distrustful and 
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dissatisfied.” If this be so, this is a poor look-out for 
Home Rule. You cannot expect English and Scotch 


Liberals to be more enthusiastic Home Rulers than 
the Irish themselves. They will “toe the mark,” in 
Mr. Davitt’s phrase, but if the Irish themselves recoil 
in this fashion, who is to keep us up to it ? 
Parliament opened in the usual way on 
_ % _ February 5th. After Lord Herschell 
Parliament. had vindicated himself 
with some heat from the charges 
which had been freely brought 
against him in connection with the 
removal of Mr. Justice Vaughan 
Williams —he had been sent on 
Circuit, instead of remaining to 
conduct inquiries into fraudulent 
companies—a post which he had 
fulfilled for some time with 
faction to everybody, excepting 
those whose deeds he had exposed 
—Lord Salisbury made an effective 
speech, to which Lord Rosebery 
replied. With the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s speech, the debate on the 
Address in the Lords practically 
ended. In the House of Commons 
it was very different. The Govern- 
ment had to face a series of amend- 
ments, one or two of which threat 
ened to leave them in a minority. 
By good management and good 
luck, however, they managed to 
pull through, not coming nearer 
defeat than by a majority of twelve. 
Now a majority of twelve, although 
nothing to brag about, is sufficient 
to carry on with, especially when 


satis- 
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the other side labours under an uneasy conviction 


that, if they went to the country, they would come 


back with no larger majority themselves. 


Committee 
on the 


a wide variety of topics. 
the question of the unemployed. Mr. Keir Hardic’s 
support of Mr. Jeffreys’s amendment, regretting thit 
the Government had shown no appreciation of tli 
great depression prevailing in agriculture and tli 
manufacturing districts, threatened at first to put 
Ministers in a minority. From this they extricatc| 
themselves by offering a Select Committee on the 
Unemployed. This gave certain malcontent Libers!. 
an excuse for voting with their party, and when it 
came to a division the Government was triumphant. 
The speeches of Mr. Goschen and Mr. Balfour, how 
ever, placed in strong relief the difficulties under 
which large sections of the community are labouriny 
But although the Opposition had no difficulty in 
painting the situation in its blackest colours, they 
had no suggestions as to what ought to be done tv 
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The debate on the Address ranged over 
The first serious 
Unemployed. Janger to the Government rose out of 
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employed was promptly constituted under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, and has been 
holding its sittings ever since. So far as can be 
gathered from reading the condensed reports in the 
newspapers, the general opinion among the officials 
seems to be that the Poor Law authorities, aided by 
private charity, have been able to deal with the 
situation fairly well, although West Ham, South 
Wales, and several other districts are suffering 
acutely. It will be interesting to see at what con- 
clusion the Committee arrives. It is evident that 
nothing can be done before spring comes, so that 
the inquiries of the Committee are more likely to 
bear fruit next winter than this. 

The notable feature in the 


most pro- 


Mr. Burns : ; ) 
and ceedings of the Committee has been the 
Mr. Hills. examining of witnesses by Mr. Burns. 


John Burns remarked shortly before he went to 
America that he believed before long he would be 
the best abused man in the country. The uncom- 
promising severity with which he cross-examined 
Mr. Keir Hardie and other witnesses will probably 
go some little way towards fulfilling his own pre- 


diction. Mr. Burns is a practical man. He is a 
Scotchman whose natural good sense has been 


ripened by responsible administrative work on the 
Lordon County Council. On committee 
as this he is simply invaluable, the 
services which he renders are too often those of a 
kind which expose him to misrepresentation and 
abuse on the part of those who dream dreams all the 


such a 
although 


day long as to the miraculous things which might be 
effected if only they were allowed to have their own 
way. It will be very creditable to the common 
sense of our working population if Mr. Burns is able 
to maintain his present commanding position in spite 
of the ruthlessness with which he has trampled upon 
some of the airy card castles of many of his friends. 
So far the most importint suggestion which has been 
made before the Committee was brought forward by 
Mr. Hills of the Thames Iron Works, who proposed 
to found labour colonies in connection with every 
district of ten thousand population. Mr. Hills, who 
spoke on behalf of his committee, offered to give his 
services and organise the whole of the country this 
summer on a system which would save us from the 
unemployed problem for ever! If Mr. Hills and his 
committee could do that, it would be worth while 
to endow them with millions. 
After having rejected Mr. J effreys’s amend- 
The Irish 


ment, Ministers had a comparatively eas 
Amendments. : ‘ I aiid 


task in defeating the attack made upon 
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them by Mr. Redmond, who clamoured for an im- 
mediate dissolution in the interests of Home Rule,and 
the amendment by Mr. Clancy, who was impatient 
to have’ the dynamitards released. The Conserva- 
tive Party as a whole supported Mr. Redmond, but 
his amendment was defeated by a majority of twenty. 
Mr. Asquith stood to his guns in relation to the 
dynamitards, and the misguided patriots, who tried to 
open up the path to their country’s independence by 
blowing up the Tower and other public buildings, 
will remain under lock and key until either their 
sentences expire, Home the 
prison doctors can conscientiously certify that con- 


tule is passed, or 


finement is endangering their lives. 

Mr. Chamber- After Mr. Clancy was disposed of, it was 
Mr. This gentle- 
man, who has been distinguishing him- 


lain’s Chamberlain’s turn. 


Collapse. 
self by defending the aldermen of the City, an excess 
of Conservatism which led even the Times to shake 
its head in mild surprise, deemed it necessary to 
assert himself, as leader of the Liberal wing of the 
Unionist Party. He brought 
forward an amendment con- 
the 
taking up the time of the House 


demning Government for 
by introducing measures which 
they could not pass, instead of 
boldly facing the constitutional 
question which they had raised 
by their attack on the House 
Mr. 


spoke cleverly, although he over- 


of Lords. Chamberlain 
loaded his speech with extracts 
which he did not read impres- 
The House yawned and 
restive. He was fol- 
Mr. Asquith, who 
spoke both brietly and brilliantly, 


sively. 





“THE KING OF THI became 


MIDLANDS. lowed by 
From Lika Joko, 
Feb. 23, 1895. 
the enthusiasm of 


and excited 


the which he assailed Mr. 


Chamberlain. Mr. As«uith’s speech, together with the 


his party by way in 


Colchester election and the division on the Cotton 


Duties, has put most heart into the Liberals. They 
begin to feel that there is some fight in the old dog 
yet, and this conviction cheers them amazingly. Mr. 


Chamberlain’s amendment was rejected by a majority 
of fourteen. After this amendment the debate on 
the Address was closured by a majority of eight, and 
the House of Commons was free to begin its work. 


Lancashire The first thing it did was to debate the 


and the = . a —_—e . 
India Chtten Indian cotton duties, and this for a time 
Duties. scemed to endanger the very existence of 
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Sir Henry James, as a member 
for a Lancashire borough, brought forward a resolu- 
tion condemning the Government for permitting India 
to tax Lancashire cottons. This is a subject on which 
all Lancashire men are of one mind. It was thought 
that a sufficient number of Liberal Lancashire mem- 
bers could be induced to vote against the cotton 
duties, even if such a vote involved the upset of the 
Administration. But when the debate came on Mr. 
Balfour was absent, Mr. Goschen was hostile, and 
Unionist after Unionist declared his objection to sub- 
ordinating the interests of India to the clamours of 
Lancashire. On the division, after a very able speech 
from Mr. Fowler, Ministers found themselves, to their 
own great astonishment, with a majority of 195. 
ie Ministers having triumphed glorious!y 
Bimetallism over their Lancashire assailants, deemed 
Conference. it wise a few days later to throw a sop 
to Cerberus, by accepting Mr. Everett’s motion in 
favour of an. International Conference on the 
currency question. The object of this conference is 
to abate the evils of the fluctuations and grow- 
ing divergence in the relative values of gold and 
silver. In accepting the resolution Sir William 
Harcourt made a speech which practically left the 
Government committed to nothing beyond assenting 
to the conference to which both Germany and the 
United States have assented. Conferences may 
come and conferences may go, but as long as the English 
Government refuses to modify its exclusively gold 
standard to suit the convenience of its neighbours, 
things will remain pretty much as they are now. 
In the meantime, bimetallists have scored an 
apparent success, and they are beginning to believe 
that victory is in sight. Some curious figures, illus. 
trating the significance of much that Mr. Silver- 
tongue said in the “Splendid Paupers” as to the 
possible advent of the yellow man with the white 
money as a competitor in our markets, have been 
published by the Westminster Gazette. The prices 
given are those charged by the Japanese and English 
respectively in the neutral market of Singapore. 
The Japanese goods are priced at just half the cost 
of English manufactures. If these figures are correct, 
and if they be entirely due to the difference of 
exchanges, then the chairman of the P. and O. 
Company may not have long to wait before he places 
his orders for new steamers with shipbuilders on the 
banks of the Yang-tsi-Kiang. 
At last, having liberally discussed all 
these more or less abstract resolutions, 
the House of Commons took into consi- 


| The Welsh 
\ .tChurch, 
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deration the legislative proposals of the Government. 
The first submitted to it was Mr. Asquith’s Bill for 
the Disestablishment of the Welsh Church. Mr. 
Asquith spoke with commendable brevity, settin: 
forth the leading features of the Bill, which is prac 
tically the same as that which was discussed last year. 
Two nights were devoted to discussion, but it was 
ultimately read a first time without a divi 
sion. The next place is given to the Irish Lani 
Bill, which Mr. Morley has in charge. These wil! 
oceupy all the spare time of the session. Welsh 
Disestablishment, having had the first place, wil! 
have to take a back seat. There is a chance of 
getting the Irish Land Bill through if it is cut anc 
carved so as to suit the Duke of Devonshire, who his 
intimated that he will not be too exacting. But 
chance of the passage of the Welsh Disestablishmen: 
Bill there is none, notwithstanding the overwhelming 
majority of Welsh members in its favour. 
is The Government, after much considera- 
‘Paymentof tion, has decided not to introduce the Bil! 
Members. for the Payment of Members. The de 
cision is a wise one, but it leaves the great difficulty 
of the Liberal Party untouched. At present, with 
Lancashire Liberal millowners threatening to go 
over to the enemy because of the cotton duties, and 
with a general stampede here and there through- 
out the country of well-to-do Liberals who are 
scared by what they consider to be the socialistic 
extravagances of the Independent Labour Party, 
Ministers find it extremely difficult to secure pre- 
sentable candidates who are willing and able to 
support themselves in Parliament. Something will 
have to be done, for parties, like armies, march 
upon their bellies, and without the sinews of war no 
campaign can be prosecuted. 
By slow but sure degrees the Home 
eianoe mi Office has gradually converted itself into 
a Department of Labour, and last night 
Mr. Asquith took a long step in the direction of this 
transformation by introducing a new Truck Bill and 
a new Factory Bill. The latter measure, which is 
much the most important, increases the already great 
power of the Home Office over all factories and 
workshops. Factory legislation, of course, is an old 
story, but this new Bill for the first time brings 
under the Factory Acts the laundries, bakehouses, 
docks, wharves, quays, and building operations where 
machinery is employed, and tenement factories. 
Additional provisions are made to secure the irre- 
ducible minimum of fresh air for all workers, and 
new and drastic powers are given for the purposes 
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of securing an investigation into all cases of accident 
occurring in factories and workshops. Mr. Asquith 
has not taken the step it was hoped he would do in 
raising the age of half-timers from eleven to twelve. 
This omission, he explained, was not due to any 
objection to the change, but he wished that the Bill 
should pass without controversy, and, therefore, he 
did not insert a clause that would cause opposition 
from the persons most concerned. If, however, the 
House would force his hand, he was only tvo willing 
that it should be forced. Whatever may be thought 
of the details of the measure, and its faults either of 
omission or commission, there is no doubt that it is 
the latest, and, in some respects, the most interesting 
illustration of the anxious desire of the philanthropic 
State to constitute itself an earthly providence for 
the masses of the people. 
a The real political interest in London, 
County Coun- however, has centred, not in West- 
eil Election. minster, but in the constituencies in 
which the future of the London County Council was 
to be decided. The contest has been very vigorously 
conducted, and presented many features of interest. 
The Progressives, who had a majority of fifty at 
the last election, took as their fighting mottoes, 
“ Progress without Politics,’ and ‘London, One 
and Indivisible.” The Moderates, finding that 
mere moderation in the party sense was not 
enough to conjure with, called in the aid of the 
Conservative and Unionist Party, with whom they 
went forth to battle, howling execration upon the 
aggressive Progressives who had raised the rates. 
Blue placards flamed on all the hoardings announcing 
that the London County Council was _ spending 
£1000 a day of public money more than their 
predecessors, and the workmen were adjured to vote 
against the party, which, by raising the rates, 
diminished employment and drove trade from 
London. The efforts of the Moderate-Conservative- 
Unionist-ratepayer confederacy were materially aided 
by the announcement made that the County Council 
would have to add another penny to its rate next 
year. Great is the awe and fear of the ratepayer 
in both political parties, and it was universally 
expected that the Progressives would issue from the 
poll with a diminished majority, although no one 
expected that the majority would be wiped out. 
jeasbel Mr. Goschen took the field on behalf of 
and the Moderates, complaining bitterly of 
* Elijah. the extent to which the leading Non- 
conformists had identified the cause of the 
Progressive majority with the interests of reli- 


gion. But Mr. Goschen forgets that is not only 
natural, but in strict accordance with precedent. 
Had Mr. Goschen lived in the days of King Ahab, 
he would, no doubt, have found serious fault with 
Elijah for the uncompromising severity with which 
What Mr. 
Goschen fails to see is that the Moderate party in 


he rebuked Jezebel and her husband. 


the County Council, although it contains very many 
excellent men, has in reality made affinity with the 
latter-day Jezebel in the shape of all the corrupt 
interests which are antagonistic to the welfare 
of the people. The incident of Naboth’s vine- 
yard was a comparative bagatelle beside the declared 
policy of the party which Mr. Goschen delights to 
honour. Take, for instance, the question of the 
tramways. -If there is one property more than 
another naturally marked out as the inheritance of 
the community at large, it is the property that 
results from the leasing of its own streets. The 
Progressives have endeavoured, in strict accordance 
with the law expressly made and provided on the 
matter, as interpreted and enforced by the higher 
judicial tribunals of the land, to secure for the people 
this estate to which they are undoubtedly entitled. 
Sut the Moderates have done, and are doing, all 
they possibly can in order to make over the tram- 
ways in perpetuity to the companies. It is caleu- 
lated that the difference between the two parties 
on this question alone amounted to a solid million, 
which, if the Moderates had their way, would have 
heen diverted from the exchequer of London to the 
pockets of private shareholders. 
The Peerage Never before have so many peers of the 
as realm and scions of peers entered the 
Candidates. f41q as candidates for municipal honours. 
The Moderates have put forward no fewer than thir- 
teen peers and sons of peers, while the Progressives 
This is no doubt as it 
should be, and is a welcome contrast to the attitude 
of the wealthier classes in American cities. Nothing 
can be better for the community at large than that 
the richest and the poorest sit side by side in com- 
mittee and at the Council table. In addition to the 
peers who are seeking election as County Councillors, 


have in the field at least five. 


several peers hold seats as Aldermen, and to them 
this last month an addition has been made in the case 
of Lord Tweedmouth. Lord Rosebery would have 
stood if it had been possible for him to discharge 
the duties of the County Councillor and Prime 
Minister. In any case it is to be hoped that the 
new County Council will mark its sense of his 
services by making him an Alderman. 
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With regard to the question of the in- 


Why the : : 
Rates must crease of rates, the truth is very simple. 


Rise. Rates have gone up and must go up. In 


proportion as the conception of municipal duty 
widens and the needs of civilisation increase, so we 
must be prepared to face a progressive increase of 
rates.: The only check upon this tendency is that 
which the Moderates have uniformly opposed, viz., 
the acquisition by the Municipality of the revenues 
from markets, gas, water, tramways, etc. If the 
Municipality can betimes possess itself of the 
monopolies of service, especially if it has also been 
able to secure a hold on the land upon which it 
stands, the progressive increase of the population will 
supply automatically the revenue required by the 
continually multiplying needs of the community. 
But when, as in London, all these monopolies of ser- 
vice have fallen into the hands of private speculators 
and joint stock shareholders, and when _ the 
whole of the ground rents go aimost untaxed into 
the pockets of a few landowners, the community 
has no option but to choose between increasing 
the rates, or doing without those appliances of 
civilisation in the shape of hospitals, parks, libraries, 
museums—appliances with which no modern com- 
munity can afford to dispense. The increase of rates 
in London is, therefore, inevitable whichever party 
is in power, the only difference being that if the Pro- 
gressives get their way, subsidiary sources of revenue 
will be opened up to the Council, which under the 
policy of the Moderates would never be tapped. 
The Truth “8 Usual, there has been great con- 
about the fusion in the public mind as to the exact 
Rates. = facts on this question of rates. One side 
has exaggerated, the other has minimised the extent 
to which the rates have increased. In the midst of 
all this conflicting jargon, the clearest and most 
luminous statement of fact is to be found in a letter 
which Mr. W. H. Dickinson sent to the Times, show- 
ing exactly what has taken place in Wandsworth. 
These figures are very significant, for Wandsworth 
is a Moderate district, that is to say, it is a district 
in which the local Conservatives have everything 
their own way. But Mr. Dickinson’s figures prove 
that it is in the local district administration, which 
is entirely dominated by the Moderates, that the 
rates have gone up more than a shilling in the 
pound, while the County Council rate has only 
increased by a penny or two. 
In London to-day 118 Councillors were 
elected in 58 constituencies. Three years 
ago London returned 84 Progressives 


The Result of 
the Voting. 


THE REVIEW 
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and 34 Moderates. The following figures show the 
result of the voting, roughly, for the exact numbers 


are not to hand :— 


PROGRESSIVES. MODERATES. 





Vote. Elected. Voted. Elected. 
1892 .. 151,000 84 130,000 3t 
1895 .. 149,000 59 153,000 59 
— 2,000 25 + 23,000 25 


The Independent Labour poll was 3,000 strong. The 
result is due entirely to the increase of the Moderate 
poll by the voting of 20,000 Conservatives for the 
Moderates in obedience to the party whip, now 
applied for the first time. 

The New One of the surprises of last month was 
Governor of the announcement that Sir Hercules 
South Africa. Robinson is going back to the Cape as 
Governor, in succession to Sir Henry Loch. It is an 


SIR HERCULES ROBINSON. 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 
open secret that the appointment is one that was 
suggested by Mr. Rhodes, and is a signal instance 
of the ascendency which that remarkable man _ has 
gained in the Empire. Certainly, Sir Hercules 
Robinson would never have been sent out to the 
Cape at the nomination of any person less influential 
than Mr. Rhodes. Sir Hercules Robinson has had 
a long and distinguished Colonial career, which 
no one recognises more frankly he had closed than 
when he last came home from the Cape. He is now 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


over seventy years of age, and since his retirement 
he has established various financial connections in 
the City of London. But he has been dug up out of 
the City, and is to be dispatched to South Africa to 
resume his old functions as Governor. Sir Hercules 
has great prestige in South Africa, especially with 
the Boers, who remember the part which he took in 
settling the trouble after the war. But it is a dozen 
years or more since Majuba Hill, and Sir Hercules, 





From the South African Moon.] 
AFRICA AT THE FEET OF GULLIVER RHODES. 


after completing his three score years and ten, is 
hardly the man he was when Mr. Rhodes first took 
his measure. 


TheNew Another appointment which has not 
Editor of . ae 

the “Cape been publicly gazetted, but which in the 
Times.” long run may possibly prove even more 


important to the destinies of South Africa than the 
choice of a Governor, has been the appointment of 
Edmund Garrett to the editorship of the Cape Times. 
Mr. Edmund Garrett is one of the brightest and 
certainly one of the best of our younger journalists. 
My last act as editor of the Pall Mall Gazette was to 
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send him on a mission to South Africa in the winter 
of 1879. The letters which he wrote on that trip 
were subsequently republished in an Extra entitled 
“In Afrikanderland,” and they display at once the 
sure instinct, the sound judgment, and the brilliant 
If Mr. Garrett had a 
physique corresponding in vigour te his mental equip- 
ment, there is no doubt in my mind on the question that 
in a few years he would have been the first journalist 


literary gift of the author. 


in London. His lungs, however, rather resemble 
those of John Sterling, and it has been somewhat of 
a dodging of death for him each time the foggy 
In South Africa there are no 
country in which he can 
develop his full working capacity. It is the first 
time that the Cape has attracted a British journalist 
of the very first rank, and I should not be the least 
surprised if it should be found, ten years hence, 
that Mr. Garrett has left a much more permanent 
impress of his character and genius on Austral 


season came round. 
fogs, and it is the one 


Africa than any other man, excepting Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes alone. 

Considerable surprise was occasioned 
M. de Giers’ Jas month by the conflicting rumours as 
Successor. : es : 

to the appointment of M. de Giers’ 
successor. An apparently authoritative telegram 
from St. Petersburg announced that M. de Staal, 
who for so many years has represented Russia in 
England, had been appointed Foreign Minister for 
Russia. Congratulations were the order of the day, 
and M. de Staal’s friends, although sorry to lose 
him from a city where he had rendered such valuable 
services to the cause of peace, were heartily delighted 
that the have 
sagacious and so resolute an advocate of the policy 
of tranquillity. Two days after we had all thrown 


new Tzar was to at his elbow so 


up our caps for M. de Staal came a telegram that 
Prince Lobonoff was to be the man; and this time 
the announcement appears to be official. Prince 
Lobonoff has been in London as Russian Ambassador, 
and has also represented the Tzar at Constantinople 
and at Vienna. He was sent to Berlin in the place 
of General Richter, who, as I stated in a previous 
number of the Review, was at first spoken of as 
General Shouvaloft’s successor at Berlin. His appoint- 
ment to the Foreign Oftice leaves the Berlin embassy 
Prince Lobonoff is a 
scholar of eminent respectability, but his appoint- 


gentleman and a 


vacant. g 
ment has not the significance which that of M. de 
Staal’s would have had, and from that ground only 
it is to be regretted. It is far from having a hostile 
significance, but it does not impress—as the appoint- 











ment of M. de Staal would have done—the closeness 
of the Anglo-Russian entente. 

Our relations with France are more 
friendly than they have been for some 
time. Colonel Monteil has been recalled, 
and there are to be no more French expeditions in 
the direction of the Niger. No friction has arisen 
concerning Madagascar, where the French are to be 
allowed to have a free hand. Some patriotic French- 
men have been mightily put out, not because England 
is interfering with them in Madagascar, but because 
an English firm has contracted to supply part of the 
material of war in the shape of river steamboats, 
without which ‘the French naval and _ military 
authorities declare they could not hope for success. 
French Chauvinism was furious at the acceptance of 
the English tenders, and fumed and raved in the 
Tribune in favour of the acceptance of tenders from 
French subjects to supply the boats at a much higher 
price. Chauvinists, however, cut a rather ridiculous 
figure when it was discovered that the French con- 
tractor was only a middleman who proposed to buy 
the boats from England. The two contracts, it was 
said, were for the same boats, but the French 
middleman had clapped on so much heavier a profit 
for himself, that the tender came to the English 
contractors. It is a pretty little incident, full of 
suggestion for our Protectionist friends. 

The Black- “I Ribot’s Ministry has pulled itself 
mailing together, and the Rupublic jogs its steady 
Scandal. way along. The chief interest last month, 

however, did not centre in the Chamber of Deputies 
so much as in the law courts, where the blackmailing 
journalists have been convicted and _ sentenced. 
Eight were accused and eight were found guilty. 
The most conspicuous of them all, M. Canivet, 
escaped punishment, as his offences were covered 
by the Statute of Limitations. The others, having 
sinned. more recently, have been sent to gaol 
for periods varying from one to five years. Mean- 
while, another scandal has arisen out of this 
prosecution, in the shape of the dismissal of one of 
the Receivers General of Revenue, M. Levaillonet, 
for habitually writing letters to judges asking them 
to decide in favour of a Jewish firm in which he 
was interested. There is much reason to fear that 
the taint of corruption has spread Very far in France. 
Journalism has long been venal, and as journalists, 
with all their faults, constitute the only practical 


France 
Outre Mer. 
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priesthood in France, it is not surprising that thc 
vices of the shepherds have spread to the flock. Th: 
net effect of all these exposures on English opinion 
is bad for the Liberal Party. Whether it may b: 
the reign of boodle in American cities, or of corruption 
in Paris, these scandals react upon the party whicl: 
in this country is supposed to be identified wit) 
republican and democratic institutions wherever they 
are to be found. 
At the same time it would be a mistak: 
not to recognise that the Liberals ar 
helped to some extent by the sudde: 
and brilliant triumph of Japanese arms.  Las' 
month the Japanese brought their career of conques' 
in Northern China to a brilliant temporary close, by 
the capture of the arsenal of Wei-hai-Wei. Port 
Arthur and Wei-hai-Wei were the two great strong 
holds of China in the Gulf of Pechili. They were 
both strongly fortified and under European direction 
they were adequately garrisoned, and they wer 
defended by a fleet which, both from weight of meta! 
and from numbers, ought to have been able to hav: 
held its.own against any assailant. But at Wei 
hai-Wei, as at Port Arthur, the Japanese found nv 
serious obstacle to their progress. Admiral Ting 
fought his ships bravely, and then committed suicide 
when he had done all that he could to save the ships 
and the fortress. But although the Chinese resist- 
ance was more vigorous at Wei-hai-Wei than at Port 
Arthur the result was the same. Japan has triumphed 
all along the line, and whatever may be the effect of 
her victories in China, which is at present incalcu. 
lable, there is no doubt that in the outer world it 
will tend to re-enforce the popular feeling in favour 
of modern scientific improvements and drastic reform. 
It was not by remaining in the ancient ways and 
by reverently nursing every mouldy fragment of 
medievalism that time had spared that the Japs 
were able to grasp the thunderbolts with which they 
have hurled China from her ancient throne in 
Manchuria and Korea. The Japs have won because 
they were progressive with a vengeance, and, having 
once grasped the new ideas, carried them out to their 
ultimate logical conclusion. The reward which they 
have reaped for their courage and innovation tells in 
favour of the party of reform everywhere just as the 
utter rottenness and decrepitude of China reacts, 
although to a lesser extent, against Conservatism 
every where. 


The Japanese 
Victories. 
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DIARY FOR FEBRUARY. 





4 
5 
6 
GENERAL FERRERO. 
The New Italian Ambassador to Great Britain. 
(From a photograph by Cataldi, Rome.) 
9. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. Il. 


Feb. 1. The French Senate passed the crelit for 
Marshal Canrobert’s funeral. 

Deputation, to Mr. Bryce, on the question of 
Effective Eyesight of Railway, Mercantile, 
and Marine Servants. 

News received of another Engagement between 
Portuguese troops and the rebels at Maraqueen; 
400 natives were killed. 

Annual Meeting of the Canterbury Diocesan 
Beard of Education. 


9 

2. Hon. Cecil Rhodes was sworn in a member of !* 
the Privy Council, and afterwards left 
Southampton with Dr. Jameson for the Cape. 

The Japanese Government declined further 
negotiations with the Chinese peace-envoys, 
whose plenary powers were found defective. 

13 
14 
15 
16 
18 
19 


MR. JUSTICE VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 
(From a photograph by H.J. Whitlock, Birmingham). 


a rs 


Stormy Debate in the French Chamber on the 
granting to an English firm of a contract for 
transporting war material to Madagascar. 

eturn of M. Henri Rochefort to France after 
six years’ exile. 

Defeat of Mr. Stoddart’s team by ‘‘ All Aus- 
tralia” (fourth test match) by an innings aud 
147 runs. 

‘The Japanese sank a number of Chinese war- 
ships which were ese ping from Wei-hi.i-Wei 
Harbour. 

Deputation to the Postmaster-General, from the 

a C. C., on the Telephone System of London. 
Colliery Disaster at Monceau -les- Mines; 21 
miners killed and many injured. 

Peputaticn to Mr. Bryce ou the Rules of the 

toad at Sea. 

Parliament opened by Royal Commission. 

Piincess of Wales returned home from Russia 
and Denmark. 

Debate opened in the Unitel States House of 
Representatives on the Bond Bill. 

Progressive Campaigu opene! in view of the 
London County Council Elections. 

United States Senate ratifiel the Treaty with 
Japan, stipulating that it could be abrogated 
on twelve months’ notice. 

Legislative Council at Calcutta passed the Can- 
tonments Acts Amendment Bill, 

United States House of Representatives rejected 
the Bond Bill by 160 to 135 votes. 

President Cleveland sent message to Congress 
announcing the purchase of Thirty-year 4 per 
cent. Bonds, amounting to nearly $65,000,000. 

United States Senate passe! the Dipl mati 

Bill. 

Prosecution of several Dire:tors of the “ Bal- 
four” C: mpanies commenced at Guildhall. 
Miss Bicker, the only lady survivor of E/be, 
received by the Queen and Empress Frederick 

at Osborne. 

Discussion in the German Reichst«g upon the loss 
of the Hibe and measures to be adopted t» 
reduce the loss of life at sea. 

News received of disaster to French Troops 
under Col. Monteil at the hands of the Mcham- 
medan Chief Sumory. 

— Poor Law Conference opene! at Guild- 
hal 

Bill Ribiohe ‘ed into the Belgian Chamber ap- 
proving the taking over cf the Congo Fiee 
State. 

De putation to Mr. H. Gardner, M P., 
Foreign ¢ ‘attle Trade. 

Convention concluded between Austria and the 
tothschild group of Financiers. 

The Transvaal Volksraad iu Pretoria passe | the 
Swaziland Convention. 

Annval Meeting of the Chamber of Shipping at 
Cannon Street Hotel. 

Court of Cassation at Rome annallel the sen- 
tence passed on Captain Romani (Fren.h 
Army) for Espionage. 

Admiral Ting surrendered t» the Japanese at 
Wei-hai-Wei on the understanding that the 
lives of soldiers and sailors would be guaran- 
teed. He afterwards committed suicide. 

Legislative Council, at Calcutta, passed a Bill to 
amend the Veccan Agriculturists Relief Acts. 

Conflict between Siamese and French troops on 
the Bank of the Mekong. 

United States House of Representatives rejecte| 
the 3 per cent. Gol! Bond Bill. 

Li Hung Chang was reinvested with all his 
honours, and appointed Imperial Commi - 
sioner to negotiate for peace with Japan. 

The German Reichstag carried a motion alvo- 
cating an International Conference on the Cur- 
rency Bill. 

Seftor Zorilla returned to Spain afver an exile of 
several years. 

Lord Acton was appoivted Regius Trofessor of 
Modern History at Cambridge University. 

Deputation to the German Emperor from the 
Agrarian League. 

Mr. Stoddart’s team defe :ted an eleven of Queens- 
land, New South Wales, by 278 runs. 

Debite openetin the United States Senate on 
the Silver Coinage Bill. 


on the 








LORD ACTON, D.C.L., LL.D. 


New Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge. 


(Trom a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 


Select Committee on the ‘‘ Unemployed Pro- 
blem ” began its Sittings. 

M. Zankoff was received by Prince Ferdinand, 
who refused his programme for a reconcilation 
with Russia. 

Royal United Service Institution opened, at 
Whitehall, by the Prince of Wales. 

The Japanese Government asked Parliament 
for a fresh credit of 100,000,000 yen on account 
of war material. 

Iu the German Reichstag the motion for the 
repeal of the law against the Jesuits was read 
a third time. 

Annval Meeting of the Royal Historical Society. 

Judgment was delivered in the blackmailing 
cases against laris journalists, and heavy 
rentences were passed. 

‘lhe Finance Minister presented his Budget 
statement in the Pelgian Chamber 


THE REV. DR. PERCIVAL. 
Bishop-Designate of Hereford. 


(From a photograph by Speight.) 
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22. 
23. 


26. 


27. 


28. 





SIR W. D. PEARSON, M.P. FOR COLCHESTER. 


_— of Clanwilliam appointed Admiral of the 
t. 


Lincoln’s Inn-Fields opened as a Recreation 
Ground, 

New War Loan authorised by the Japanese Diet. 

Emperor William addressed the Brandenburg 
Provincial Diet on the Agrarian agitation. 

The Ex-Queen of Hawaii seitenced to five years’ 
imprisonment with fine, 


. News received of Attack on the Insurgents at 


Nimbi Creek. 

In the German Reichstag a Bill for the re-organi- 
sation of the financial relations between the 
Empire and the Federal States, was intro- 
duced. 

In the House of Representatives an Amendment 
awarding $425,000 damages to the Canadian 
Behring Sea Sealers, was defeated. 

Northampton Arbitration Board broken up, the 
loeal Association of Boot and Shoe Manufac- 
turers refusing to consider an advance in 


wages. 

A tea-dealer at Birmingham fived £25 for 
keeping a lottery by means of the ‘‘ bond ” 
system of tea-dealing. 

The Bill for the readjustment of the financial 
relations between the German Empire and 
the Federal States was referred to committee. 

The first meeting of the Council of the Society 
of Comparative Legislation held at the Im- 
perial Institute. An executive committee 
was appointed. 

Sir Hercules Robinson appointed Governor of 
Cape Colony, in succession to Sir Henry Loch. 

The Khedive reviewed the English Army of 
Occupation in Egypt. 

The French Cabinet has approved a Bill, for- 
bidding strikes by the employé és in arsenals 
and on State railways. 

In the Reichstag, the motion for the repeal of 
the Dictatorship paragraph in Alsace-Lorraine 
was adopted. 

The Leicester Arbitration Board for the boot 
industry dissolved. 

Sir W. Whiteway and four of his supporters 
have been elected unopposed for their consti- 
tuencies in Newfoundland. 

Prince Lobanoff appointed Minister for Russian 
Foreign Affairs in succession to the late M. de 
Giers. 

BYE-ELECTIONS. 


¥eb. 9. Paddington—South :— 
On the death of Lord Randolph Churchill, Mr. 


Thomas Fardell (C) was returned unopposed. 
In 1892 Lord R. Churchill was returned un- 
opposed. 
In 1886: 
(0) 2,576 
L) 769 


Con. majority 1,807 


Feb. 19. Colchester :— 


Feb. 5. Parliament reopened. 


Feb. 5. Parliament 


On the resignation of Captain Naylor-Leyland, 


a bye-election was held, with the following 


result : 
Sir W. D. Pearson (L) 2,559 
Captain Vereker (C) .<. 2,296 


Liberal majority 263 
In 1892: In 1886 : 
(C) 2,173 
(L) 2,112 





Con. majority 295 


Con. majority 6 61 





PARLIAMENTARY. 

HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Queen’s Speech read ; 
address moved by Lord Welby, seconded by 
Lord Battersea, and agreed to. 


8. First reading of Lord Camperdown’s Scotch Sea 


Fisheries Bill, 


11. Discussion on the Dismissal of Dr. Moffett and 


Mr. Bourke. 

2. First reading of Bill to amend the law of in- 
heritance, and of Bill to facilitate the trans- 
fer of land. 

4. Debate on Uganda, by Lord Kimberley, Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Rosebery. 


15. First reading of the Bill to secure uniformity in 


the granting of licences for the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors. 


18. Second reading of the Lands Clauses [ill and of 


the Distress Bill 


21. Local G yovernment (Scotland) Act, 1894, Amend- 


ment Bill passed. 


25, Discussion by Lord Spencer, Lord Erne and 


others on the removal of Mr. Bourke. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
reopened. Debate on the 
Queen’s Speech. 


6. Debate on the Address resumed by Sir E. 


Ashmead-Bartlett, and continued by Mr. 
Sydney Buxton and others. 


7. Decision of the Goverment to appoint a com- 


mittee to consider the question of the unem- 
ployed announced. 

Debate on the Address resumed by Mr. Chaplin, 
aud continued by Sir J. Gorst and others. 


8. Debate on the Address resumed by Mr. Goschen, 


and continued by Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Balfour and others; discussion on the un- 
employed, and Mr. Jeffreys’s amendment 
negatived by 273 to 261. 





THE RIGHT HON. LORD BRASSEY, K.C.B. 
New Governor of Victoria. 


'(C) 1996 
(L) 1701 
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MR. T. G. FARDELL, M.P, FOR SOUTH 
PADDINGTON. 


(From a photograph by Fradelle and Young.) 


Debate on the Address resumed by Mr. Re- 
mond, and continued by Mr. John Morley, 
Mr. Balfour, and others; Mr. Redmond’- 
amendment rejected by 256 against 236. 


12. Debate on Address resumed by Mr. Naoroji, ani 


continued by Mr. H. H. Fowler, Colone) 
Nolan, and others; Colonel Nolan’s amend- 
ment negatived by 200 to 13. 


. Debate on the Address resumed by Mr. Clancy, 


and continued by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Sexton, Si: 
William Harcourt, and others; Mr. Sexton’s 
amendment rejected by 286 to 79. 


. First reading of the London Valuation and 


Assessment Bill. Bill withdrawn. 


. Debate on the Address resumed by Mr. Bodkin, 


and continued by Sir William Harcourt, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. John Morley and others; Mr. 
Clancy’s amendment with the addition pro- 
posed by Mr. Bodkin negatived by 299 to 111. 


. Debate on the Address resumed by Mr. Cham- 


berlain, and continued by Mr. Labouchere, 
Mr. Asquith, Sir R. Webster and others; 
discussion on Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment 
on the Parliamentary tactics of the Govern- 
ment. 

Debate on Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment to 
the Address resumed by Mr. Courtney and 
continued by Mr. —— 1l-Bannerman, Mr. 
Goschen, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Balfour 
and others; Mr. Chamberlain’s amendment 
negatived by 297 to 283. 

The Address agreed to. 


. Second reading of the London County Council 


(Tower Bridge Southern Approach) Bill, of 
the London County Council (Vauxhall Bridge 
Bill, and of the London County Tramways 


Resolution submitted by Colonel Howard 
Vincent, to restrict the importation of 
goods faade in foreign prisons; discussion 
continued by Mr. Bryce, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and others, and resolution agreed to. 

Second reading of the Shops Early Closing Bill. 

Second reading of the Lands Valuation (Scot- 
land) Acts Amendment Bill. 

Second reading of the Seed Potatoes Supply 
(Ireland) Bill, 

Second reading of the Sports Regulation Bill. 

Second reading of the Lodger Franchise Bill. 

Second reading of the Rating of Machinery Bill ; 
discussion by Sir W. Houldsworth, Mr. Shaw 

” Lefevre, Mr. Matthews and others. 

Discussion by Sir H. James, Mr. H. H. Fowler, 
Mr. Goschen, Sir William Harcourt and others, 
on the recent imposition of duties on cotton 
imported into India; Sir H. Jumes’s motion 
negatived by 304 to 109. 
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22. Second reading of the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water (Transfer) Bill. 

Discussion on the second reading of the Lambeth 
Water (Transfer) Bill, by Mr. Stuart, Sir W. 
Harcourt, Mr. Goschen and others. 

25. Discussion by Mr. Asquith, Sir M. Hicks-Beach, 
Sir G. O. Morgan, and others on the Bill t> 
Disestablish the Church of Englani in Wales 
and Monmouthshire. 

26. Second reading of the Lambeth Water Bill. 
Debate on Bimetallism ; Mr. Everett’s resolu- 
tion agreed to. 

27, Second reading of the Pistols Bill carried by 204 
to 85. 

28. First reading of the Bill to make provision for 
public inquiry in regard to fatal accidents 
occurring in industrial employments in Scot- 

" land, 

Debate resumed by Viscount Wolmer, and con- 
tinued by Sir R. Webster and others, on the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill, 





NOTABLE UTTERANCES. 


Feb. 1. The Archbishop of Canterbury, at Canter- 
bury, on Voluntary Schools. 
Mr. Irving, at the Royal Institution, on Acting. 

3. Bishop of Manchester, at Manchester, on Roman 
Catholic Claims. 

Sir J. Barnby, at Queen’s Hall, on Sunday 
Music. 

4. Prof. F, E. Hulme, at the Imperial Institute, on 
the Flags of the British Empire, Past and 
Present. 

Prof. Warington, “at Oxford, on Agricultural 
Depression. 

6. Duke of Devonshire, at the Society of Arts, on 
Labour. 

Mr. Chamberlain, 
Government. 

Sir George Trevelyan, at Bethnal Green Road, 
on the County Council. 

Mr. Cornelis Rozenraad, at the London Institu- 
tion, on Italian Finance. 


at Stepney, on London 


7. Duke of Devonshire, at Uckfield, an Agri- 
culture, 

Mr. W.S. Lilly, at the Royal Institution, on 
Carlyle. 


9. Sir A. C. Mackenzie, at the Royal Institution, 
on ‘* Hansel and Gretel.” 
11. Mr. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, at Hackney, on the 
County Council. 
Mr. G. G. Dixon, at the Royal Geographical 
Society, on a Journey in British Guiana. 
13. Duke of Devonshire, at the Birkbeck Institution, 
on Education, 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, at Colchester, on the Work 
of the Liberal Government. 
14, Mr. J. W. Hulke, at the Royal College of 
Surgeons, on John Hunter. 
15 Mr. Herbert Gladstone, on Wages of Government 
Employés. 
16, Marquis of Salishury, at the Hétel Métropole, 
on Political Prospects. 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie, at the Royal Institution, 
4 on English Folk Music. 
Mr. J. Pennell, at Toynbee Hall, on the Art of 
_ Book Llustration. 


is 
— 





THE LATE ARCHDUKE ALBRECHT OF 
AUSTRIA, 
(From a photograph by Scolik, Vienna.) 


Hon. G. N. Curzon, at the University of London, 
on a Journey to the Pamirs. 
Canon Beniam, at the Royal Institution, on 
Dickens’s London. 
Mr. J. L. Myres,*at the Hellenic Society, on 
Researches in Caria. 


. Admiral Colomb, at the Society of Arts, on the 


tule of the Read at Sea. 





THE LATE PROFESSOR R. 8. POOLE. 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) ° 
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Lord Tweedmouth, at Stepney, on the County 
Council. 

Sir R. Ball, at the Irish Literary Society, on 
Irish Astronomy. 

21. Sir Grant Duff, at the Geological Museum, on 
Herodotus. 

23. Mr. Montague Crackenthorpe, at the Working 
Men’s College, on the Popular Control of the 
Liquor Traffic. 

Bishep of Chester, at Exeter Hall, on Licensing 
Reform. 

Sir A. C. Mackenzie, at the Royal Institution, 
on Irish Music. 

Mr. Leslie Stepher, at Toynbee Hall, on Choice 
of Books. 

25. Sir W. Macgregor, at the University of London, 
on British New Guiuea, 

Bishop of Bangor, at the Church of St. Michael, 
Cornhill, on the Church in Wales. 

26. Lord Tweedmouth, at St. James’s Hall, on the 
County Council. : 

Sir G. 8. Clarke, at Aldershot, on Field Fortifi- 
cation. 

28. Mr. Goschen, at the Surrey Theatre, on the 
County Council. 

Sir E. Clarke, at the Vestry Hall, Little Russell 
Street, on the County Council. 





OBITUARY. 


Jan. 31. Rev. Alexander Mackay, LL.D., 80. 
Feb. 1. Mr. H. Birkbeck, Stoke, 74. 
Mrs. Mary Thornycroft, sculptor. 
Hon. Ebenezer Hoar, LL.D., Concord, Mass. 
Mr. S. P. Low, J.P., Sydenham, 55. 

5. Major-Gen. R. M. Rogers, C.B., V.C., 60 
Norman MacLeod of MacLeod, in Paris, 82 
Lieut.-Gen. Guise, V.C., 68. 

8. Reginald Stuart Poole, 63. 

Henry Ray Freshfield, 81. 
Rev. Joseph Stevenson, S T., 89. 

9. Francesco Podesti, painter, 95. 

1l. Col. G. N. Money. 
J. Cremer Clarke, Abingdon, 75. 
Mr. Hilton Greaves, Oldham. 
Prof. F. J. Lauth, Munich, 73. 
12. Rev. H. O’Brien, Uxbridge, 82. 
14. Sir James T. 8. Richardson, 55 
15. Lady Goss, Streatbam 
16, Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley. 
Mrs. Newton Crosland (Camilla Toulmin). 
Thos. Twining, Twickenham, 88. 
17. Admiral A. J. Kennedy. 
18. Archduke Albrecht of Austria. 
Monsignor Gilbert, D.D. 
19. John Whittaker Hulke, F.R.S., 65 
Mrs. Jacobson, Chester, 83. 
M. Auguste Vacquerie, Pa:is. 
20. Mr. James Hole, 75. 
21, Lt.-Col. Francis Baring. 
Sir Henry Bennett, Grimsby. 
Frederick Douglass, negro orator, 78. 
22. Alfred Robinson, New Col., Oxford. 
23. Major-Gen. John Clarke. 
E. F. S. Pigott, Examiner of Plays. 
24. Mr. Thos. Henderson, Glasgow, 24. 
25. Lord Aberdare. 
26. Rev. S. Flood Jones, 
28. Earl Cowley, 60. 
































THE HOME SECRETARY. 


(From a photograph by the Stereoscopic Company.) 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 





THE RIGHT HON. HERBERT 
I—FROM THE MERIDIAN OF CHICAGO. 


LITTLE more than twelve months ago I was con- 
siderably surprised, although hardly edified, by 
seeing the whole of one of the great show-windows 

of Messrs. Seigel Cooper and Co., the Whiteley of Chicago, 
filled from top to bottom with cheap, green paper-covered 
editions of Mr. Benson’s “ Dodo.” 

FARMER JONES’ CRITICISM OF “ DODO.” 

The book had considerable sale in Chicago, and among 
others who bought it was my friend Farmer Jones. 
Those who have read about him and his observations 
in my book on Chicago will know that he is a heeler 
of considerable culture, who deems it bis duty to 
keep himself in touch with the various movements 
of the world. So on Saturday he purchased “ Dodo,” 
and spent Sunday morning in his retreat at Hank 
North’s saloon carefully poring over Mr. Benson’s 
pages. When I saw him on Monday he confided 
to me his great disappointment. “I take no stock 
in that book,” he said; “it is a miserably overrated 
thing; there is no good init. Itisas stupid a book as ever 
I read—most unnatural, and not worth being printed. I 
cannot understand how any sane man could have written 
such a book, unless of course there should be such a 
person as Dodo actually alive; but unless she exists she 
ought never to have been invented.” When Farmer 
Jones heard that Dodo was supposed to be a very 
free-handed and very malicious caricature of a lady 
who had deserved better treatment, he shrugged his 
shoulders and sail nothing, but thought the more. 
Farmer Jones was by no means alone among Americans 
in being considerably puzzled over “ Dodo,” its author, and 
its supposed original. The American papers were full 
of gossip on the subject, and it was generally understood 
that the Archbishop’s son had taken his germ idea at 
least from a living, breathing actuality in the shape of 
Miss Margot Tennant. London correspondents, especially 
of transatlantic papers, blurt ‘out disagreeables with a 
lack of reserve which is excused, if not justified, by the 
fact that three thousand miles of Atlantic are hard to 
cross, and the odds are heavy that the victims will never 
know of the liberties taken with their names. 

MR. GLADSTONE'S SUCCESSOR, 

Very soon after I had been the recipient of the literary 
and social criticisms which Farmer Jones pronounced 
upon Mr. Benson’s heroine, a telegram arrived declaring 
that the Pall Mall Gazette had announced the retirement 
of Mr. Gladstone. It is a curious thing, but it is a fact, 
that the first disposition of every journalist in Chicago 
was to disbelieve the story, not because of its intrinsic 
improbability, but simply because it had been announced 
in Mr. Astor's paper. The Chicago journals at least, 
therein resembling American journals elsewhere, seem to 
think that no pill is so bitter as that which is coated 
with Astor sugar. But after learning that the event 
was inevitable, even although Mr. Astor’s paper had 
announced it, one of the foremost journalists of Chicago, 
who now, alas! has been removed from the scene 
which he adorned with many virtues and dignified 
with much natural talent, would persist in the leading 
columns of the Chicago Tribune that Mr. Gladstone’s only 
possible successor was Mr. H. H. Asquith. In common 


HENRY ASQUITH, Q.C., M.P. 


with other well-regulated minds, Mr. Sullivan rejected with 
peremptory decision the suggestion that Sir William 
Harcourt could by any possibility be allowed to be the 
successor of Mr. Gladstone, and as he equally recoiled, 
with his strong Irish-American instincts, from the eleva- 
tion of a nobleman to the first position in the State, 
he fell back upon Mr. Asquith. I remember arguing 
the case at length, pointing out to him the absolute 
impossibility of the promotion of such a junior lieutenant, 
who had but twelve months before received his first 
commission, to take precedence of Rosebery, Spencer, 
Harcourt, and Morley, any one of whom would have 
resented, and rightly resented, the promotion of such a 
novice as an intolerable affront. But a man ecnvinced 
against his will is of the same opinion still, and until 
Lord Rosebery’s appointment was actually gazetted, the 
Tribune continued to sigh after Mr. Asquith as the next 
Prime Minister. 

This was the more remarkable because Mr. Sullivan 
was a Home Ruler of the most pronounced type. He 
was at deadly feud with the other Sullivan and the 
assassins who slew Cronin; but his devoticn to Home 
Rule was absolute, and he was the natural rallying point 
and strongest mainstay of the non-criminal Irish of 
Chicago. 

As Chicago was the place from whence the Clan-na- 
Gael sent forth a score or more apostles of the gospel of 
dynamite, very few of whom ever returned to report on 
the failure of their mission, and many of whom are held 
under lock and key by the aforesaid Mr, Asquith, the 
devotion with which the Chicago Tribviie championed 
his claims to the leadership of the Lileval party was a 
very significant and suggestive tribute to the reputation 
which the present Home Secretary has made for himself 
during his short tenure of office. 

Although distance is essential to correct perspeetive, 
I do not for a moment assert that you can better judge 
of the relative importance of women in English society 
and men in English politics from the meridian of Chicago 
than from the Strand. But it is useful from time to 
time to compare the estimates of those whose views are 
microscopic with those whose range # telescopic. What 
Chicago thinks to-day on the subject I do not know, but 
certainly the deep human interest taken in the assumed 
original of “Dodo” and the Zribuxe’s heir designate 
to Mr. Gladstone could not have been in any degree 
diminished by their subsequent marriage. 


II.—* MARGOT TENNANT.” 

Margot Tennant was no doubt the original of “ Dodo, 
as Jeanne d’Arec, the maiden paladin of Orleans, was the 
original of Voltaire’s brutal lampoon, “La Pucelle.” It 
pleased Voltaire, in the plenitude of law'ess nanghtiness, 
to take the purest and most pathetic ficure in French 
history as the heroine of his witty but oliscene lampoon. 
Genius sometimes, even in France, plays the Yahoo, 
with results which are somewhat <lisastrous to itself. 
Miss Margot Tennant was no historic heroine ; but neither 
was Mr. Benson, although the son of an archbishop, 
comparable to Voltaire. But his “ Dodo,” although 
obviously fashioned on the groundwork of Miss Tennant’s 
reputation, was almost as unworthy of its subject as 
“ La Pucelle” was of the Maid of Orleans, 
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“ DODO.” 

Mr. Benson, I believe, has publicly repudiated any 
intention of presenting “Dodo” as the portrait of any 
existing woman; and, indeed, such a disclaimer was 
hardly necessary. His “Dodo” was not a woman, but 
a monster, and a poor monster at that—unnatural, 
artificial, and impossible. The book had a certain 
pyrotechnic popularity when it appeared, but I am 
inclined to back Farmer Jones's verdict passed on it in 
Hank North’s saloon, and “take no stock in the book.” 
But not all the disclaimers in the world can blind us to 
the fact that in drawing his impossible and distasteful 
heroine, Mr. Benson had as a kind of artist's model the 
lady who is at present Mrs. Asquith. Indeed, many of 
the incidental touches are added apparently for no 
other purpose than to identify the person whom he 
earicatured, although the net effect of his perform- 
ance was to make those who knew the original 
marvel that it should be possible for any one with 
so fair a model to have produced so hateful and 
distorted a picture. A novelist, indeed, who had the 
heart of a gentleman and the soul of an artist, could 
hardly have desired a more tempting subject for the 
exercise of his genius than Miss Tennant. 

A GOOD TYPICAL GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 

Few, if any, among the younger women of our time are 
so typical of the characteristics of our age. For some 
years past Miss Margaret Tennant has been one of the 
most brilliant and charming figures in London society. 
Her name and the fame of her exploits spread indeed far 
beyond the comparatively narrow range even of the 
multitudinous throng which constitutes that vague 
entity Society, and occasional paragraphs in all the 
newspapers attested the fact that a phenomenon existed 
in the Tennant family of somewhat dazzling brilliance 
and of exceptional fascination. 

Miss Margaret, or Margot, as she usually was called, 
was the youngest child of a family which had more than 
one distinguished member. Like Lord Rosebery and 
Mr. Balfour, and nearly every one who is at the present 
time anything in politics, she was Scotch by birth. But 
in this also resembling the Prime Minister and others, she 
was thoroughly Anglicised, yet preserved all the perfervid 
genius of her nation unaffected by the milder atmosphere 
of a southern clime. The public is heartily sick at the 
application of the adjective “new” to everything nowa- 
days. We have New Journalism, New Women, and 
éverything else, excepting a new sauce, which does not 
seem to have made its appearance, although it would 
be a great deal more appreciated than most new things 
on the market. But there is little doubt that of the 
women of our time Margot Tennant, if any one, well 
deserved the title of “new woman,” although, so far as 
the outside public knew, she was entirely innocent of 
any mission, and was not known to have identified 
herself with any department of woman’s work. But all 
the same, she was one of the most novel and most 
womanly of all the new women of our time. 

A LIVE WOMAN. 

Her supreme characteristic was an extreme vitality. 
Every square inch of her petite and piquant figure was 
**instinct with instance of life. Upon her, as much upon 
any human being on this planet, male or female, there had 
descended the blessing—that of having life, and having it 
most abundantly. For Margot Tennant was vibrant with 
throbbing vitality. Although blessed by nature with a 
sound mind in a sound body, there was in her but little 
of the sedate placidity which often characterises those 
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whose faculties are in an ideal poise. The whirl, the 
rush, the fever of this electric age possessed her 
whole being. But she had nerves strong enough to 
stand its strain and enjoy its glow. Born in an 
affluent household, the spoiled child of a large 
family, bright, intelligent, and fair to look upon, the 
young girl found for her all doors open and nothing 
tabooed. She was welcomed everywhere; even her 
caprices were voted charming, and she must have been 
endowed with more than the ordinary measure of grace 
to have escaped the temptations which surrounded hey. 
Nature, society and the world offered to her lips a 
chalice of the sweetest wine, but although she quaffed 
deeply, she never drained the fatal goblet to its dregs. 
DI VERNON REDIVIVA. 

An intense and passionate love of nature, of the wild 
free life of the hunting-field and the woodland, was a 
great means of grace to her, and so, no doubt, was the 
close and constant intimacy which she contracted witli 
men of all sorts and conditions. Great are the virtues of 
freedom, and Margot Tennant was a free girl from her 
cradle. There was an ease in her gait, a quick anil 
nervous power in her movements, which could only have 
been gained by vigorous exercise on the springy heather 
and the glowing exhilaration of the saddle. To her the 
birds singing in the spring-time was as the melody of 
heaven, while every common bush as it burst into bloom 
seemed “aflame with God.” In the hunting-field she 
seemed a slightly miniature edition of Di Vernon, a 
splendid animal, beautiful and graceful as the leopard, 
and intoxicated with the joy of the chase. Into whatever 
she entered she flung her whole soul, for to her on tho 
tree of life, at least, there was no forbidden fruit. 

A FENELLA OF TO-DAY. 

3ut in the drawing-room she was more like Fenella or 
Mignon than the Di Vernon of the hunting-field. Sho 
was as devoted to politics and society, in all its rami- 
fications, as she was to the sports and pastimes of thie 
countryside ; above all, she was intensely interested in 
men. With her it was a simple interest, with them it 
was compound. It was impossible not to be charmed b; 
this gay and artless and perfectly natural girl, flitting 
to and fro, fearless as a fawn, artless as a child, and 
yet fascinating as a woman. She was interested in 
every subject, and talked vivaciously on every theme 
that might interest her companion. Like some gay 
humming-bird, charming and beautiful, she flitted from 
flower to flower, never pausing in her flight even 
when extracting the honey which formed the nectar of 
her life. She was a law unto herself, but other law she 
had none. She could say anything to any one and do 
anything, and she availed herself of her liberty to the 
full. In a society where all more or less wear masks, anc 
where girls in their teens are not expected to “pump 
cold water” unawares upon a gracious public full ot 
nerves, Miss Tennant did just as she pleased, said out 
what she thought, and gaily danced round the world 
wearing her heart upon her sleeve. 

A DAUGHTER OF EYE ANTE THE FALL, 

Mother Eve looking down upon Miss Margot in the 
midst of her innumerable admirers must have felt that 
there had been a return to the status quo ante the fatal 
day on which the serpent tempted her and she did eat. 
She became a privileged personage. Grave statesmen 
unbent in the radiance of her presence, and sunned 
themselves in her smile; grey-beards found a new delight 
in the vivacity of her chatter. But although the despair 
of the decorous, Mrs, Grundy herself could not throw the 
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faintest shadow upon her good name. The most rapid of 
all young ladies, no one could regard her as fast. She 
lived intensely at a high degree of velocity, but fast, in 
the ordinary Society sense of the term, she was not. 
She enjoyed herself vastly, made friends with every- 
body, and enjoyed existence as much as any young lady 
ever did. 

Of course she had lovers, lovers by the score; all sorts 
and conditions of men were attracted by her bright and 
glancing ways, and not a few imagined that her ready 
sympathy and extraordinary capacity for entering into 
all the moods and tenses of her acquaintances justified 
them in hoping for a closer union. Although it would 
be absurd to say of her, living in the midst of the whirl 
and bustle of London Society, “ that she moved in maiden 
meditation fancy free,” for meditation was one of the few 
things in which she did not excel, she contrived to dance 
along the gilded corridors of her pleasant youth without 
becoming entangled in any great affair of the heart. . She 
was indeed a signal example of the immense possibilities 
in human intercourse when women are free, frank, and 
intelligent, and able either by their position or by their 
character to command the respect of the men whom 
they favour with their friendship. 

THE JOY OF LIFE, 

Of course there was no end of talk as to whom she was 
going to marry, More than one statesman of the first 
rank was publicly proclaimed by unauthorised scribes in 
the public press as having secured the promise of her 
hand. But whatever foundation there might have been 
for the suspicions that the statesmen named would have 
been delighted by such a union, the stories were promptly 
contradicted. Margot continued to be Miss Tennant with 
such full satisfaction to herself, that some believed that 
she would remain Miss Tennant to the end of the chapter. 
Of course, grave and austere matrons and acidulated 
spinsters, reared in the traditions of an earlier time, 
sometimes shrugged their shoulders and declared that 
she was an unmitigated little flirt, merely because she 
uniformly made herself pleasant to men, and did her 
best to make her friends contented both with themselves 
and with herself. Butshe cared for none of these things, 
nor did she distress herself unduly when surveying the 
whole rows of men who at one time or another had 
professed to believe that their whole lives would be 
blighted unless she would consent to accept the offer of 
their hearts. Her friendship they were welcome to, and 
in her friendship she gave them more than many women 
give in what they call their love. For some natures never 
yield such fruit and flower of gracious deeds and 
thoughtful sympathy to their lovers and their husbands 
as this little lady dispensed with imperial bounty to all 
those whom she admitted to her intimacy. 

NOT AN EPHEMERIS. 

She was the embodiment of the joy of life. Side by side 
with this exuberant vitality of animal spirits, this unfail- 
ing vivacity of restless curiosity, this passionate longing 
for all that life could give of sensation and of incident, 
there was deep down in her heart that strong earnest 
religious sentiment which was probably the outgrowth 
of whole generations of pious ancestors. The orthodox 
who believe in John Knox, to say nothing of that 
doughty but somewhat sombre reformer himself, would, 
no doubt, have looked askance on Miss Margot with 
her skirt dances and her huntings, and what they 
would have regarded as her flirtations, and would have 
been loath indeed to have recognised her as one of the 
elect. But for her full-orbed soul to satisfy itself with the 


dancing phenomena and ephemeral emotions of the day, 
and take no thought of the immensity which lay behind 
and beyond, would be impossible, and although she never, 
so far as is known, took any part in field-preaching nor 
in any of the familiar demonstrative methods of religious 
conviction, she succeeded in impressing those who knew 
her well with the earnestness and strenuousness of her 
religious convictions, 

Such was the figure—unique yet typical, lavishly gifted 
with grace beyond her fair measure, trained from her 
childhood to live freely and openly in the midst of the 
best society England possesses—that flitted like a fairy 
before the eyes of Henry Asquith, just as he was setting 
his foot on the first rung of the ladder which he was 
destined so soon and so rapidly to ascend, 


I1l.—HERBERT HENRY ASQUITH. 


The career of Mr. Asquith, although distinguished, 
has been brief, and has nothing in it of the picturesque- 
ness and romantic elements which gave Miss Tennant 
such a unique position in London Society. He was born 
in Yorkshire of a Nonconformist family. When he was 
six his father died and he was brought up by his mother, 
a lady who seems to have combined a singularly lofty 
character with a keen and sympathetic intellect. She was 
of the stricter sect of the Puritans, and brought up her 
family with that wholesome horror of the theatre, and 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, which to 
Miss Tennant were as natural as the atmosphere of a 
London drawing-room. His first schooling was received 
at the Moravian school at Fulneck, near Leeds, where 
the home influences were reinforced by the religious 
atmosphere of the Moravian community, Leaving 
Fulneck, young Asquith went to the City of London 
School, where he was a brilliant pupil. 

“THE CHILD IS FATHER OF THE MAN.” 

From the first the youth seems to have taken life 
seriously, and to have applied himself to his studies 
with a determination to succeed. ‘There is a tradition 
that during dinner time and play hours he used to steal 
away from his companions in order to read the Times at a 
bookseller’s shop, where that luxury was allowed him. 
The story, if not true, is at least well invenied, and 
is significant of much. In one of the very few speeches 
in which the Home Secretary has ever indulged in 
autobiographie detail, he gives a very vivid glimpse of 
himself as the schoolboy of those days. Speaking more 
than two years ago at a banquet given him by the Old 
Boys of the City of London School, he refers as follows to 
his schooldays in a passage which it is well worth while 
quoting for the light which it throws upon the incidents 
which tended to make him the man he is:— 

Though an ancient foundation, the City of London School, as 
a school, had only existed since the beginning of the reign of 
the Queen. They had no ancient traditions to feed upon 
outside the academic world. They had hardly any great men 
they could appropriate to themselves. Their buildings—now 
that they were demolished, he might say so without offence 
—were contracted, gloomy, and a trifle squalid (laughter). 
They had not that which was regarded by most people 
not only as an inseparable incident, but as the essence 
of an English public school—a playground (cries of “The 
Horseshoe,” and laughter). Instead of those spacious, 
attractive and romantic surroundings under which the life 6f 
most of the great public schools were carried on, they spent 
their days not only within the sound of Bow bells, but the roar 
of the traffic of Cheapside itself. All this would be regarded 
by the outside critic as drawbacks and disadvantages, but he was 
not at all sure that there was not a good deal to be said on 
the other side of the account, and that there were not some 
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influences that they enjoyed, and by which they benefited, 
that were not within the reach of their contemporaries 
of Eton, Winchester, and Harrow (hear, hear). 


A REMINISCENCE OF SCHOOL-DAYS. 


He remembered a good many years ago now, when the 
Manchester Grammar School and the City of London Schogl 
were winning scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, 
and were rather throwing the old foundations of the country 
into the shade, that an article was written by an emiment 
schoolmaster of the day, the present Dean of Westminster, 
in which he endeavoured to account for this somewhat dis- 
quieting phenomenon, and the explanation which he gave, 
and which had in it more than one element of truth, was this 
—that the town-bred and town-educated boys, brought into 
contact, as they were every day of their lives, with the sights, 
sounds, and life of a great city, brought into their reading 
an element which could not be contributed from elsewhere, 
mixed their knowledge with actuality and reality, and thereby, 
when they came into open competition with those who had 
spent their youth in the cloistered and sequestered seclusions 
of the great public schools of the country, they were better 
equipped for the fray, and could render a better account of 
such education as.they obtained. He believed there was a 
great deal of truth in that view of the matter. For his part, 
when he looked back on his own school life, he thought not 
only, and, perhaps, not so much of the hours which he spent 
in the class-room or ir preparing lessons at night, he 
thought rather of the daily walk through the crowded, noisy, 
jostling streets; he thought of the river with its barges, its 
steamers, and its manifold active life; he thought of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and the National Gallery; he 
thought even sometimes of the Houses of Parliament (hear, 
hear), where he remembered they used occasionally to watch 
with a sense of awe-struck solemnity members disappear into 
the inner recesses schoolboys were not allowed to cross to 
discharge the high and mysterious functions their constituents 
put upon them (laughter). These might be the illusions of 
youth, but he was certain there was not one among them who 
would not agree with him that the presence and the contact 
of this stimulating environment contributed a large and most 
influential element in their youth. 

SCHOLAR OF BALLIOL. 

He went up to Oxford, and won the Balliol scholarship- 
Probably, until Margot Tennant consented to become 
Mrs, Asquith, nothing gave him so much delight as that 
initial success. Speaking of it to the Old Boys, on the 
occasion to which I have already referred, he said :— 

He sometimes reflected—if they wou!d pardon him a moment 
for going into a vein of egotism—he sometimes reflected upon 
what had been in his life, as he dared say all of them did at 
times, the happiest, the most stimulating moment, and he had 
no doubt whatsoever, when he appraised and compared the 
different experiences which he had had, the moment which, if 
he had the choiee, he would rather live through again, was the 
moment when he was able to send to his old head-master at 
the City of London School the news that, for the first time in 
its history, one of its pupils had won the Balliol Scholarship. 
They might have what were called successes in after life, but 
there were always compensating circumstances which took 
away from their glamour, but which, perhaps, impartial and 
inexperienced operators might be disposed to ignore. But 
when they were seventeen, when they had no cares, and when 
they had no compromising past to rise up in judgment upon 
them, then success was a purer, an unalloyed, an unmitigated 
satisfaction, 


THE ASQUITH YEAR AT OXFORD. 


At Balliol he fell under the influence of Jowett. The 
late master of Balliol had many distinguished pupils, but 
none among all of those who looked up to him with 
reverence and affection were more absolutely under his 
influence than Henry Asquith. At college he was devoted 
to his studies, but his life was distinctly that of a student. 
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He was somewhat solitary in his habits, and that side of 
university life which Mr. Grant Allen regards as the most 
important—namely, the wining and dining and the throw- 
ing of oranges ateach other’s heads—had few attractions for 
him. He achieved agreat reputation and carried everything 
before him ; alike in the classes and in the Union he proved 
himself the first man of his year. Indeed, the Asquith 
year is to this day one of the most remarkable in the 
college calendar. He was then, as he is now, reserved, 
almost sad, for the sceptical surroundings somewhat 
eroded the narrow but simple creed which he had learned 
at home and at Fulneck. Still, he was young, ambitious, 
and full of conscious strength, and although the stars 
sometimes grew dim and pale, and sometimes seemed 
to go out in the chill gloom of misty doubt, he perse- 
vered, making a few friends, among whom were Mr. 
Alfred Milner, now at the head of the Inland Revenue, 
Mr. T. Raleigh (of All Souls), and Mr. Herbert Paul. 
AT THE BAR. 

When he left college he went straight to the Bar, and 
notwithstanding the brilliance of his University success, 
he had to pass through his full share of the disappoint- 
ments of the briefless barrister. He made an early 
marriage. The responsibility of supporting a young and 
numerous family did not tend to lessen the anxiety with 
which he looked out on life. There was nothing for it 
but to put his shoulder to the wheel and work with 
steady hope that success would at last crown his efforts. 
The comparative leisure which he enjoyed gave him time: 
for study, and he immersed himself thoroughly in the 
study of politics, for public affairs had always had a 
fascination for him from his earliest days. It was seed- 
time with him, of which he made good use. Slowly he 
began to find ‘his feet and to obtain recognition for his 
ability in the courts. 

In 1886 he went down to East Fife, defeating his 
opponent, who had tnrned Liberal Unionist. He was 
returned to Parliament to support Mr. Gladstone and 
Home Rule. In 1887 Mr. Asquith made his first mark 
in the politics of London dy his defence of Mr. Cuninghame 
Graham, when that brilliant, but somewhat eccentric, 
Scotsman was prosecuted, together with John Burns, for 
attempting to vindicate the right of public meeting in 
Trafalgar Square. He ‘put his case well, but failed to 
secure an acquittal. Still his connection with the case 
stood him in good stead with the Liberals both inside 
Parliament and outside it. It was remembered to him 
for righteousness, and helped him afterwards to be able, 
as Home Secretary, to restore the Square to the people. 


HIS FIRST SUCCESS. 


Although his defence of the Trafalgar Square rioters 
was good service well done, it was not until the next year 
that he was able to impress the nation at large with a 
sense of his ability. It came about in this wise. For 
some time past he had been junior to Sir Charles Russell, 
now Lord Chief Justice of England. Sir Charles was 
then the admitted chief of the English Bar, and to be 
junior to such a man was in itself adistinction. He did his 
work in such a way as to win Sir Charles Russell’s esteem, 
and, what was not less important, to convince Sir George 
Lewes that he was a coming man. I remember this, for 
Sir George was the first man to din it into my somewhat 
unbelieving brain that Mr. Asquith was ceriain to make 
a great mark in the world. ‘To the outside observer 
this did not seem very likely. . There was nothing mag- 
netic in him, nothing to arouse the enthusiasm, or anything 
to give an idea of superabundant energy, vitality or force. 
When the Parnell trial came on, Mr. Parnell retained 
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Sir Charles Russell as his counsel, with Mr. Asquith 
as his junior. For nine months Mr. Asquith was 
immersed in all the intricacies of that famous case. 

A MERE CHANCE? 

He made his mark by what appears to be the merest 
accident; but from all that followed from it, it is one of 
those accidents which it seems derogatory to what Mr. 
Balfour would call the preferential order of the universe 
to imply that it was only an accident. The Times had 
put forward Mr. Soames as their first witness. Sir 
Charles Russell had cross-examined him at some length 
and to little purpose. Mr. Soames knew comparatively 
little about the forged letters, and Sir Charles got little 
out-of him. 

The court adjourned for lunch, and when Russell and 
his junior were taking a hasty meal, Sir Charles staggered 
Mr. Asquith by calmly informing him that he had better 
cross-examine the next witness. Now the next witness 
‘was no other than Mr. MacDonald, who, after Mr. Asquith’s 
cross-examination, became famous as “ Simple Simon” of 
the Times. “ But this is most absurd,” said Mr. Asquith to 
his leader ; “ he is one of the most important witnesses in 
the case, and of course you will cross-examine him your- 
self.” “No,” said Sir Charles Russell, “I am tired, and 
you will do it well enough.” 

TACKLING “ SIMPLE SIMON.” 

Despite all Mr. Asquith’s protestations, Sir Charles 
insisted that it was to be so, and so it was accordingly. 
But no one knew how dismayed the junior was at finding 
suddenly thrust upon him a task for which he was so 
utterly unprepared. No one of their side had the least 
idea of what Mr. MacDonald would say. He was sup- 
posed to be a shrewd, intelligent Scotchman, who would 
prove to be more than a match for the ablest cross-examiner 
that could be put into the field. ‘There was absolutely 
no material for cross-examination beyond what he 
might say in his examination in chief. When Mr. 
Asquith rose to put his first question to the manager 
of the Times he was almost at his wit’s end. Neither 
he nor his chief nor any of the Irish party dreamed 
of the luck which was in store for them. By some good 
luck he put a question to Mr. MacDonald at the com- 
mencement of the examination which that gentleman 
answered in a supremely silly fashion. The answer was 
a revelation to Mr, Asquith, and he at once saw that he 
could play his fish with good results. He did so, and all 
the world knows with what result. His cross-examina- 
tion was one of the most brilliant displays of skill that 
the Commission had witnessed. Poor Mr. MacDonald 
was turned inside out, and mercilessly held up to a 
scoffing world. It is hardly too much to say that when 
he sat down, Mr. Asquith had succeeded in making a 
deadly rent in the case of the Times, and, at the same 
time, had established his own reputation, not only in the 
Commission Court, but throughout the nation at large. 

From that moment he never turned back. It was, as 
he said modestly, the merest accident of an accident. If 
Sir Charles Russell had not been tired he would never 
have had a chance of examining Mr. MacDonald, and if 
Mr. MacDonald had only had his wits about him, and 
had not made the absurd reply which gave Mr. Asquith 
his cue, the whole cross-examination might have failed in 
its purpose. As it was, Mr. Asquith got his chance, and 
the moment Mr. MacDonald gave him the opportunity 
he seized it, and the whole matter was decided. Mr. 
Asquith’s reputation in the country dated from that 
moment. 


SIR CHARLES RUSSELL AND HIS JUNIOR. 

During the nine months which Mr. Asquith acted as 
junior to Sir Charles Russell he never had a single 
difficulty with his chief. The Lord Chief Justice of 
England is a gentleman with a temper which it would 
be both unjust and impolite to describe as peppery. It 
would be more correct to speak of it as volcanic, and 
those who have seen the mountain in eruption never 
forget it to the end of their lives. It is a great tribute to 
Mr. Asquith’s tact, industry, and capacity to anticipate 
the exigencies of a very difficult service, that never once 
during the whole of these trying nine months did 
he ever get across Sir Charles. Only once did he 
ever have any difference of opinion with his chief, 
and then it could hardly be regarded as serious. It was 
on the eve of Sir Charles’s great oration in defence of 
Mr. Parnell. Sir Charles and his junior were down at 
Tadworth, and Mr. Asquith was laden with the notes of 
evidence, and the particulars of various charges which 
had been brought against Mr. Parnell, and which it was 
the duty of his counsel to rebut. Sir Charles, as all who 
knew him at the time are aware, was immensely impressed 
with the historic importance of the occasion. He was an 
Trishman who had an unequalled opportunity of pleading 
the cause of his country before a tribunal appointed by 
her oppressors. He had determined to make a great speech, 
a speech which would live in history with the greatest 
forensic displays of ancient and modern times, and nobly 
indeed he acquitted himself, as all the world knows. 

A REMINISCENCE OF SIR CHARLES RUSSELL. 

But after going through the great historic survey with 
which he opened, Mr. Asquith ventured to suggest that it 
might be as well if they were to deal with the various points 
which had been brought out in the charges. Sir Charles 
sat down in his armchair, and taking a pinch of snuff, 
bade his junior go over some of the points which he 
thought should be dealt with in the speech. Somewhat 
dismayed by the nonchalance of his chief, Mr. Asquith 
obeyed. Turning over his papers he dwelt first on one 
point and then on another. Sir Charles meanwhile got 
more and more uneasy in his chair, and took himself from 
time to time to his+ unfailing resource, the snuff-box. 
At last he could stand it no longer, and he burst out, 
“T am very disappointed in you, Asquith—very much 
indeed. I never thought that you were capable of such 
athing.” “ Why,” asked Asquith, “ what is the matter?” 
“Matter! You are quite incanable of rising to a great 
historic occasion,” replied Sir Charles. “ Do you think,” 
he continued indignantly, “do you think for one moment 
that I am going to encumber the presentation of the case 
in its largest sense by introducing all these trumpery 
details? No,” said he decisively, “I am going to deal 
with it in a much larger sense.” Do what he could, Mr. 
Asquith could not induce Sir Charles to budge from this 
position. At last they managed to patch up a com- 
promise, but Sir Charles Russell’s discourse remains to 
this day an evidence of the tenacity with which he clung 
to his central idea of presenting the case in a large sense 
with a due regard for its historic perspective. 

HIS PARLIAMENTARY POSITION. 

The most successful speech which Mr. Asquith de- 
livered in that Parliament arose out of the Commission. 
The eminently respectable but somewhat unctuous Sir 
Richard Webster, then Attorney-General, made a speech 
on the Forged Letters in a way which laid himself open 
to the rapier-like thrusts of Sir Charles Russell’s junior. 
Mr. Asquith again saw his opportunity and again availed 
himself of it to the full. If his reputation at the Bar 
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dated from his cross-examination of Mr. MacDonald, his 
reputation in Parliament may be said to have dated from 
his reply to Sir Richard Webster. From that time it 
was recognised on all hands that he was one of the 
coming men, safe for a position in the next Liberal 
Administration. 

Notwithstanding this there was a considerable amount 
of surprise expressed when Mr. Gladstone, in constituting 
his Cabinet, offered Mr. Asquith the Home Secretaryship. 
It was indeed the greatest surprise of the Cabinet. 
Mr. Asquith was only forty, he had never even held a 
subordinate office, but he was promoted at a bound over 
the head of his leader, Sir Charles Russell, who was 
Attorney-General, without a seat in the Cabinet. His 
friends were delighted, but those who did not know him 
—among whom 1 must confess that I stood—were some- 
what disconcerted, and solemnly shook their heads, feeling 
that, as I said in the Review at the time, he might be a 
great success, but he might also be a great failure. 
Events, however, have justified Mr. Gladstone’s choice. 


IV.—THE WINNING OF THE BRIDE. 


Such was Mr. Henry Asquith when he first was in 
a position to contemplate the possibility of making 
Margot Tennant his wife. 

The quest seemed sufficiently hopeless to have daunted 
any but a man in love. Love is like somnambulism 
The lover can walk safely where another man would 
to a certainty have fallen headlong. And certainly 
none of the sober, practical, level-headed men—men, for 
example, like Mr. Asquith himself, when in what may be 
regarded as his normal state—would have advised him to 
venture on this Quest Perilous, wherein so many more 
likely suitors had come to grief: “Peradventure,” so 
Common Sense, looking over its spectacles, would have 
addressed the young barrister—“Peradventure you 
imagine that so great a prize for which so many famous 
suitors have contended in vain will fall to the lot cf a 
middle-aged widower with five children as his dowry. 
Out upon thee for a presumptuous fool”! And so no 
doubt it appeared at the first sight, not merely to the 
outside world, but pre-eminently to Miss Margot Tennant 
and even to Mr. Asquith himself, 


A MODERN FAIRY TALE. 


But faint heart never won fair lady. Nothing venture, 
nothing bave. And Mr. Asquith was under the com- 
pulsion of his destiny. The story of the courtship and 
eapture of the fair Maid Margot reads like a latter day 
variant upon the most familiar and most popular 

“of the fairy tales whereon successive generations 
of mankind have nurtured their imagination since the 
very cradle-time of the race. In none of the treasures 
of ancient folk-lore do we read of any radiant 
princess whose hand had been sought and. sought 
in vain by more suitors than those who counted upon 
their experiences the painful distinction of having been 
rejected by Miss Margot. There was no royal road to 
the possession of the wayward damosel, such as the 
magic axe or the magic flute, or other cunning guerdon 
of fairy godmother by which the destined prince was 
sa in the nursery tale to carry off the lady of his 

ve. 


OBSTACLES. 


Mr. Asquith was neither prince nor peer. He was a 
man of moderate means, and there was nothing about 
his person or his career that was calculated to captivate 
the imagination of the girl before whom lovers, with 
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every qualification which he lacked, had knelt in vain. 
Mr. Asquith was, no doubt, a rising man, but he was not 
rich. .He had not won any of the great prizes of the 
Bar, although, no doubt, if he had remained there he 
might have ultimately become Lord Chancellor. Above 
all, he was already furnished with a family of five. And 
although Society had accustomed itself to sccing Margot 
Tennant in almost every conceivable attitude or position 
possible to mortal, imagination recoiled from seeing this 
Fenella-Di-Vernon of our day suddenly transformed into 
a blushing matron, with five step-children round her 
knee. Few enterprises, therefore, appeared more hopeless 
than the task to which, after his wife’s death, Mr. Asquith 
devoted all the strength of his will, pursuing the quest 
with all the concentrated passion of a strongly-repressed 
nature, and ultimately triumphing, to the astonishment 
and dismay of all his rivals, 


THE QUEST PERILOUS, 


Fortune favours the brave, and everything comes to 
him who knows how to wait. But time and tide wait 
for no man, nor can the bravest and most patient of 
suitors calculate upon the favour of fortune when engaged 
in wooing a young lady capricious, impulsive, and cap- 
able of making up her mind and acting upon it with 
phenomenal velocity. When first Mr. Asquith broached his 
suit, she would hear nothing of it. ‘ Friends, yes, by ali 
means; husband and wife, nonsense.” And so she gaily 
laughed away his serious suit. But he was not to be 
gainsaid. Soberly and scriously he pleaded his cause, 
daunted by no rebuff, but condescending to no artifice or 
stratagem, not even to those which have always been re- 
garded as the legitimate tactics of those who woo fair 
ladies. Perhaps it was the very plainness and simplicity of 
his suit that was the secret of his success, Miss Margot, 
accustomed from her earliest teens to the flattery and 
homage and devotion of men, was like a child surfeited 
with cake, to whom plain brown bread gradually aequires 
an irresistible fascination. The more she shrank from 
the thought of becoming Mrs. Asquith, the more did 
the solid,-simple, serious virtues of Mr. Asquith impress 
her imagination. There was a certain attraction of 
gravitation which asserted itself, as the massive planet 
sweeps the light aerolite into its bosom. 


SUCCESS AT LAST. 


One of the most familiar of folk-lore tales is that in 
which the hand of. a princess smitten with incurable 
gravity is offered to. any one who can make her laugh. 
In this case the rdles were reversed. ‘The successful 
suitor was one who could sober the light-hearted and 
slightly feather-brained girl to whom all existence had 
hitherto been but one incessant switchback of thrills and 
sensations. 

And Mr. Asquith did it. He, Solemn Sobersides that 
he was, would not take nay. When he was rebuffed, he 
began again humbly and persistently as ever. It was 
presumption, no doubt, bnt love was sufficient excuse. 
At last a sense of the superiority of the man who so 
patiently sued for her hand began to dawn upon her 
mind. His prospects also began to brighten. Possibly 
that had nothing to do with it. More probably it aided 
rather converging tides “of circumstance which were 
rapidly hurrying her to her fate. For no one has ever 
said Miss Margot was free from the last infirmity of 
noble minds. And to help a statesman to climb the steeps 
that lead to the Premiership of the Empire was an enter- 
prise sufficiently dazzling even to fascinate the somewhat 
will-o’-the-wisp fancy of Miss Tennant. Whatever share 
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this calculation may or may not have had when matters 
came to a final decision—there is little doubt that the 
match, when it came off, was a genuine affair of the heart 


MRS, ASQUITH. 


They were married last year, and thus Margot 
Tennant disappeared from the scene. In her place 
we have Mrs. Asquith, a lady who, if the fates be 
not adverse to one upon whom they have hitherto 
lavished all their bounties, is destined to play a 
very considerable part in the affairs of Britain. It is 
an interesting combination, and seldom have two come 
together who are so complemental to each other. If the 
true human unit, as is often said, is neither man nor 
woman, but man and woman, there has seldom been 
a unit more homogeneous than Mr. and Mrs. Asquith. 
For he is very man of very man, while she 
is very woman. One almost sombrely virile, the other 
most charmingly feminine. One full of calm, cold, 
unimpassioned common sense, logical, argumentative, a 
reasoning machine. The other quick, fiery, enthusiastic, 
unreserved, a creature of impulse, full of intuition. The 
one whose armour of reserve is as of toughened steel, 
hardly caring to make articulate his deeper feelings even 
to those who are nearest and dearest to him; the other 
the most unreserved creature on earth, wearing her heart 
upon her sleeve, and to whom the unrestrained outpour- 
ing of her heart is as natural as singing is to the 
nightingale. 

THE ATTRACTION OF OPPOSITES. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in a curious passage in one of the 
current periodicals, compares the friendship that existed 
between himself and Robert Louis Stevenson to an ac- 
quaintance between a sober barn-door fowl and a wild 
singing bird. Mr. Asquith would probably not hesitate 
to describe by some similar homely metaphor the happy 
fortune which has linked him, the sedentary student and 
strenuous statesman, with the girl whom he snatched 
from the mazes of the merry dance to be his bride. It is 
as if the bird of Minerva were mated with the bird of 
paradise, Byron’s lines describing and contrasting 
Voltaire and Gibbon instinctively recur to the mind :— 

The one was fire and fickleness, a child 
Most mutable in wishes, but in mind 
A wit as various—gay, grave, sage or wild, 
Historian, bard, philosopher combined. 
* * * * x 
The other, deep and slow, exhausting thought 
And hiving wisdom with each studious year, 
In meditation dwelt, with learning wrought, 
And shaped his weapon with an cdge severe. 

Mayhap posterity may also apply to this adventurous 
couple the other lines, and describe them as— 

Mortals, who sought and found by dangerous roads 
A path to perpetuity of fame. 

How Mrs. Asquith will help or hinder Mr. Asquith to 
climb that dangerous road, remains to be seen. Men and 
women are busy discussing the question. But the best 
thing said on the subject came from a friend of both. 

“T have heard a good deal,” he said, “about both 
sides of that question, and have sometimes asked myself 
what Asquith himself would say about it. And I 
came to the conclusion that his answer would be that he 
did not care. Of course, he would like to be Prime 
Minister—who would not ?—but he would much rather 
forfeit the Premiership than not have married Margot 
Tennant.” A very pretty speech this, and as true as 
pretty. 


V.—THE HOME SECRETARY. 


Now let us turn from the home in Cavendish Square, 
where the man and woman reign in joint and equal 
sovereignty, to the Home Office, where the man reigns 
alone. The position of Home Secretary is only second 
in importance to that of the Prime Minister. In 
traditional rank it comes behind not only the Foreign 
and Colonial Secretaryships, but also behind the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the chiefs of the two 
great spending departments—-the Army and the Navy. 

THE OFFICE OF THE HOME. 

That tradition, however, dates from the time when the 
chief functions of Government were those of offence, 
defence, and taxation. As society was evolved from a 
militant to an industrial state, the importance of the other 
oftices shrank, while that of the Home Office, together 
with that of the Local Government Board and the Board 
of Trade, gradually and steadily expanded. Even in the 
title of the Home Office, so different from the Continental 
equivalent—the Ministry of the Interior—there is a 
suggestive thought. It was inevitable that with the 
progressive transformation of the whole theory of the 
State, the Home Office should bulk more and more largely 
in the public estimation. Thesignificance of this change 
has been obscured in recent years owing to the fact that 
the office was held under two Conservative Administra- 
tions by Ministers singularly devoid of imagination and 
lacking in all the qualities which enable statesmen to 
impress the significance of their office upon the public 
mind, 

PREVIOUS HOME SECRETARIES. 

Mr. (now Lord) Cross was an excellent and inoffensive 
gentleman eminently caleulated to administer humbly 
and without prejudice the affairs of whatever department 
might be entrusted to him. Mr. Matthews, Lord Cross’s 
successor, possessed few of his virtues and added none of 
his own. That he was honest may of course be admitted, 
that he was industrious was probably true, but he 
muddled most of the questions with which he had to 
deal, and only succeeded in utterly failing to impress 
the popular mind with the infinite potentiality that 
is latent in the Home Office. 

On the Liberal side the only Home Secretary that we 
have had of recent years was Sir William Harcourt, a 
gentleman whose conspicuous talents in debate obscured 
the humbler virtues of the administrator. He had to 
govern in troublous times while the gospel of dynamite 
was pealing through the air, joining in unholy 
diapason with the sound of cannon thunder in Egypt 
and South Africa. Hence, when Mr. Asquith came 
to the Home Office, everything combined to give him 
a unique opportunity to make the change for 
which the time was fully ripe. Yet no one could 
have impressed a great idea upon the public mind 
with less of the histrionie art. Indeed, Mr. Asquith’s 
only art has been the art of concealing art, which, 
indeed, may be regarded as the very essence and 
consummation of art. He has been the first Home 
Minister fo make the Home Office worthy of its name and 
designation. It has been the office of the home. It has 
been done in homely and simple fashion, but nevertheless 
with a spirit and a sympathy which has transferred it 
from a mere bureaucratic department into the ‘natural 
seat of the head of the house in the modern and 
industrial state. 

THREE MINISTRIES IN ONE. 

Very few men, even Ministers themselves, who have 

been Secretaries of State for Home Affairs, can ade- 
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quately realise the enormous complicity and diversity of 
the duties conglomerated in this single department. The 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs combines in his own 
person most of the functions which on the Continent are 
distributed among the Ministries of Justice, of Industry, 
and of the Interior, white in addition to those he has 
many functions which belong to the Minister of Educa- 
tion. Our English system is not logical—it is as tangled 
and contorted as the English oak which has ever 
been the symbol of English greatness. But, like the 
oak, it is a natural outgrowth of our climate and our 
national soil, its roots reach down to the bedrock of our 
institutions, and the shade of its spreading branches 
extends to the uttermost ends of our island. When 
Bishop Lightfoot was consecrated at Westminster Abbey, 
Dr. Westcott, who was clestined to succeed him in his 
episcopal see, preached a sermon upon the duties of a 
bishop which, when enumerated, were enough to appal 
the stoutest heart. Who is sufficient for these things? 
was the thought which passed through the minds of his 
hearers more than once. 
THE ADVANTAGE OF NEW BLOOD. 

It would not be surprising if a similar doubt crossed the 
mind of the young barrister of forty when he was sum- 
moned from the law courts to become the pivot of a 
great system for administering English industry. With 
criminal jurisprudence and the control of prisons a bar- 
rister might feel himself more at home, and he would 
not be entirely unfamiliar with the administration 
of the-police force, that executive instrument of British 
law; but to superintend factories and to undertake the 
inspection and management of mines—these were two 
among numberless other duties for which Mr. Asquith 
had no previous training whatever. Yet, seldom, indeed, 
has the advantage of new blood been more conspicuously 
illustrated than by placing this untried lawyer in the 
chair of the Ministry of Industry. New occasions teach 
new duties, and Mr. Asquith became Home Secretary at 
the psychological moment when the new democracy, 
vaguely conscious of the deficiencies in our social institu- 
tions, was crying aloud for the intervention of the State 
for the alleviation of its wrongs. 

THE BUTCHER’S BILL OF TRADE. 

Mr. Asquith, although reserved, was not unsympathetic, 
and no sooner had he established himself in office than he 
appointed a series of departmental commissions to ascer- 
tain what should be done in relation to the more clamant 
of the wrongs that were brought under his notice. The 
operations of industry, which are often alleged to be pacific 
in opposition to the murderous slaughter which is the 
natura! consequence of war, frequently are little deserving 
the encomiums of the poet or the plaudits of the philo- 
sopher. Trade, left to the uncovenanted mercies of laissez- 
faire or devil take the hindmost, can generate horrors 
not less hideous than those of the battlefield because they 
are unaccompanied by the rattle of musketry and the 
roar of cannon. The butcher’s bill: of some industries 
is as appalling as that of some famous campaigns, and 
trade, if it does its work more silently than war, has an 
evil pre-eminence in the fact that it substitutes torture for 
the speedier and more merciful death inflicted by the 
bullet or the bayonet. 

THE INFERNO OF WHITELEAD. 


Amongst these more dangerous industries which 
annually demanded a hecatomb of British lives, the mak- 
ing of whitelead occupied a first place. The reports of 
the commissioners into the condition of the lead-works in 
various parts of the United Kingdom read horribly like 
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the pictures of Dante's Hell; and indeed there is little 
doubt that, had the great Florentine been living at the 
present day, he would have gained many a hint for the 
construction of his “Inferno” in the prosaic but horrible 
revelations of official reports. The result of Mr. Asquith’s 
inquiries showed that much of this slaughter by slow 
torture was preventable, and one of the great achieve- 
ments of his administration has been the adoption of a 
system which, regularly enforced, will reduce this source 
of misery to a minimum. 
THE WAR AGAINST PHTBISIS. 

The lead trade was but one among several industries to 
which Mr. Asquith’s vigilance has been turned with good 
results. In Belfast tor instance for years past the 
mortality among the linen workers has been excep- 
tionally high. The cause of this extreme mortality, 
demanding in the course of a generation hundreds of 
premature deaths, had escaped attention. Mr. Asquith 
sent a thoroughly competent official down to the Belfast 
linen works in order to investigate the cause of this 
exceptional mortality. His report when received was 
clear and conclusive. The hot, damp air of the factory, 
charged as it was with the waste product of the linen 
manufacture, brought on phthisis. While the factory 
hands worked to live, the conditions of their industry 
implanted in their lungs the seeds of an early death. 
The recommendations of Mr. Asquith’s commissioner 
were acted upon with commendable promptitude by the 
linen manufacturers of the North of Jreland. The im- 
provements which he pointed out should be introduced, 
costing an expenditure of several thousands of pounds, 
are all being carried out by the employers without any 
Act of Parliament or any other agency beyond the wish 
of the Home Office, expressed through its ordinary 
channels. As a result it is confidently expected that the 
mortality among the linen workers of Belfast will fall to 
the average of persons employed in other factories. 

A NASCENT DESPOTISM. 

Another cless of artisans, the conditions of whose work 
has long been notoriously detrimental to life and health, 
were the Sheffield grinders. An inquiry is now pending 
into the condition of the Sheffield trades, and there is 
good reason for expecting that equally satistactory results 
will follow among the cutlers and grinders as have 
already been secured among the lead workers and the 
Belfast linen weavers. These, however, are but samples 
of the action which has been taken by Mr. Asquith all 
along the line. The success and the ease with which he 
has put in motion the machinery of the Home Office 
for the amelioration of the condition of industry 
are awakening the public mind to the fact that the 
Home Office with the arms of a Briareus has been 
clothed by Act of Parliament, as it were in a fit of absence 
of mind, with powers enabling it to superintend and 
practically control almost every department of British 
industry. 

ADDING OMNISCIENCE TO OMNIPOTENCE. 

It is good to have a giant’s power, but it is tyrannous 
to use it as a giant, and a Home Secretary, who 
determined not to strain but simply to use the enormous 
authority with which he is clothed by various Acts passed 
from time to time could, if he pleased, throttle British 
trade and bring the whole fabric of our commerce to 
a standstill, Of that, however, fortunately there is no 
danger as long as our administration remains pure and 
is under the vigilant control of the House of Commons 
and the press. But the power is there, and Mr. Asquith is 
using it, and will continue to use it more and more as long 
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fas he remains at his post. He has multiplied the centres 
of inspection, localising while centralising at the same 
time. At the same time that he has localised and 
centralised, he has multiplied the number of inspectors 
and sub-inspectors who form the eyes and ears of the 
administration. A Home Office that is charged with the 
innumerable duties of virtual omnipotence is under a 
tremendous responsibility to supplement omnipotence by 
omniscience. This means more inspectors. Mr. Asquith 
has not gone as rapidly as might have been wished in 
the direction of appointing women to inspectorships, but 
he has made a beginning, and it will be followed up in 
due season. 
LEVELLING UP. 

Still more important than these details of adminis- 
tration are the general principles which have been laid 
down, and which will be carried out in future by the 
Home Office. A certain normal standard of sanitary 
excellence, and what may be regarded as an elementary 
and fundamental condition of human labour, have been 
laid down for the guidance of the inspectors. These 
gentlemen, Mr. Asquith’s eyes and ears, when they go 
forth on their tours of inspection throughout the length 
and the breadth of the land, will be instructed over and 
above their usual official duties to note and to specially 
report all cases in which they find the condition of 
industry below the normal standard. This may be 
taken as an irreducible minimum of hardship, which no 
humanised civilisation at the present day can tolerate. 
The object of this is clear. His aim is to use the whole 
centralised administrative power of the State for the 
purpose of levelling up the most backward districts to 
the standard of the more advanced. It is easy to see 
what incalculable consequence this may entail in the 
amelioration of the condition of the industries of the 
land, 

THE HOME SECRETARY AS ARCHBISHOP. 


Here it is well to pause and to emphasise a point which 
is much too frequently overlooked. When I was in 
Chicago I repeatedly insisted upon the fact that if any of 
the medieval bishops or great statesmen-priests of the old 
time were to be resurrected in Chicago at the end of the 
nineteenth century they would be astounded to find that 
three-quarters of the work which they would regard as 
distinctly the work of the Church was taken over and 
discharged by the secular authorities. Hence I said, in a 
sentence which has given rise to much searching of heart 
and to considerable misrepresentation and even denuncia- 
tion, that if Christ came to Chicago He would find more 
of the distinctive characteristics of the Church which He 
came to found in the city government of Chicago than in 
the churches of the sects which called themselves by His 
name. The same observation may be made here. In the 
eloquent and forcible article which Dr. Clifford has con- 
tributed to the Contemporary Review, that eminent and 
devout Baptist lays great'stress upon the fact that the State 
is essentially a spiritual organisation, and that one of the 
tendencies of modern times has been the reconstruction, 
multiplication, and perfection of the various instruments 
through which the religious forces of the nation may 
co-operate in the most effective manner for the intellec- 
tual and spiritual education of the whole of the people. 
Now, without any derogation to the services of the 
sanctuary, we find that what may be called the executive 
application of the spirit which He came to implant 
in the human heart, is most efficiently cared for in 
the great departments of home activity which are 
respectively known as the Home Office, the Local 
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Government Board, and our municipal administration. 
It would indeed not be very paradoxical to assert that 
if we regard the Church of Christ as the effective agency 
for combating the forces of evil in the world, for securing 
the administration of justice in the affairs of human life, 
and for ministering to the needs of the least of these His 
brethren, the Home Secretary and the President of the 
Local Government Board are of infinitely more importance 
than the Archbishops of Canterbury and of York. 
Indeed, they have no small claim to be regarded as the 
true successors of the Apostles, carrying out in the 
secular sphere the principles which the fishermen and 
their successors by the foolishness of preaching succeeded 
in implanting in the hearts of men. 
A REVIVAL OF CIVIC RELIGION. 


This conception of the essentially ecclesiastical nature 
ot a great deal of the work of the State will help us largely 
by analogy. There is no phenomenon more familiar to all 
students of Church history than the alternation of times 
of lethargy and apathy with those of revival. Every now 
and then, at stated periods in the history of the world, 
there seems to stream out into the Christian Church a 
great current of enthusiasm, which is rightly designated 
a revival of religion. It is in these great moments, when 
the Church awakes and puts on her strength, as in the 
ancient days, and speaks once more in a voice thrilling 
with the accents of divine love and pity, that Christendom 
has been from time to time rescued from moral, and 
sometimes from material, perdition. What we are witness- 
ing at the Home Office under Mr. Asquith is a phenomenon 
practically identical with the revival of religion in the 
Christian Church. There isa great outpouring of the divine 
spirit which urges men to seek and save those who are lost, 
a renewal of the gift of divine grace of compassion which, 
working in the hearts of His followers, stimulates them 
to fresh exertions for the purpose of carrying out the 
great work of the Church—the salvation of men, All this 
social unrest, all this craving for the application of new 
methods to secure the poorest and the weakest against 
oppression and disease, this attitude of quickened 
attention which strains the ear to catch the moan of 
the injured child or the sweated tailor—these things are 
the notes of the revival of civic religion which has, in 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues at the Local Government 
Board and the Board of Trade, its most conspicuous 
official exponents. 

MR. ASQUITH AS DISESTABLISHER. 

This brings me by a natural transition to refer to the 
action which Mr. Asquith has taken as a legislator. He 
has brought in various bills, one of which—that dealig 
with Employers’ Liability—was sacrificed owing to a 
difference on a point of detail with the House of Lords. 
The measure which at present is most directly connected 
with his name is not industrial, but trenches directly 
upon the ecclesiastical sphere. Mr. Asquith is the 
author and the official exponent of the bill for the 
Disestablishment and the Disendowment of the Anglican 
sect in Wales. This measure, which has been denounced by 
the Primate in terms which would be slightly exaggerated 
if applied to the policy of Julian the Apostate, has been 
falsely represented as if it were an attempt to destroy 
a Church. It would be more true to describe it as 
an effort, largely unconscious, to bring the true Church 
into existence. 

WHY DISESTABLISHMENT IS NECESSARY. 

What is the Church? It is in its widest sense the union 

of all who love in the service of all who suffer, and if Our 



































































Lord taught anything when He was on earth, it was that 
the note of His Church was the unity which prevailed 
among its followers. The attainment of this unity is 
fatally barred in Wales and elsewhere by the selection of 
one particular sect, whether that of the minority or the 
majority, by the State for patronage and for endowment. 
The immediate result of this is to establish a wide and 
fathomless abyss between those who are established and 
endowed, and those who are not. It sows the seeds of 
strife where union is indispensable, and drives into the 
very heart of the Christian community the divisive wedge 
of sectarian arrogance. To restore the funds which have 
been so employed in preventing the very existence of 
that union and co-operation which is the first note of 
the Church of Christ, Mr. Asquith has introduced his 
bill. The measure may or may not be wisely conceived 
in all its details. 


THE WELSH CHURCH BILL. 


In one respect it may fairly be alleged that it might 
be open to reconsideration. The proposal to transfer 
the tithes from the Anglican sect to the County 
Councils, although natural under the circumstances, is 
open to the objection that it misses an opportunity of 
(9, premeied the fact that what we are doing in Wales 
and elsewhere is the creating of a new Civic Church, which 
alone can assist the State in the due discharge of its 
functions. The objects to which it is proposed to devote 
the funds obtained by stripping the sect of a small 
minority of the people of the endowments founded for the 
use of the whole community, are excellent enough, but 
the true inwardness of the movement would have been 
brought out more conspicuously if, instead of handing 
them over to the County Councils, they had been given 
to a new civic body—say a Society for Doing Good, or a 
Social Union—constituted to carry on the work of the 
Church, and which would not be subject to sectarian 
bitterness: The following is Mr. Asquith’s statement of 
the objects to which the funds of the Church will in future 
be applied :— 

They are the erection or support of cottage or other hospitals, 
the support of convalescent homes, the provision of trained 
nurses for the sick poor, the foundation and maintenance of 
public, parish, or district halls, institutes, and libraries, the 
provision of labourers’ dwellings, to be let at reasonable rents, 
and allotments, technical and higher education, including the 
establishment of libraries and museums, and galleries of art, 
of local or general utility, for which provision is not made by 
statute. 

THE HEIR OF THE ESTABLISHMENT. 


They are, as he rightly said, religious objects; most of 
them would in medieval times have been naturally 
intrusted to the trustecship of the Catholic Church, because 
it was catholic, and because it represented the union of 
all men of good will who were willing to make any 
sacrifice to help their fellow-men to the attainment of a 
higher social ideal. But by conveying the duties of 
trusteeship to the County Council, the suggestion is 
rather that the Church is obliterated and merged entirely 
in the State, whereas it is almost a sine qué non of 
satisfactory progress that the Church should exist 
independently of the State, undertaking duties which are 
voluntary rather than compulsory, but which are none 
the less essential for the welfare of the community at 
large. Hence the need for creating a new voluntary 
organisation, distinct from the secular governing bodies, 
with which of course it would co-operate. This organi- 
sation would represent the Church of the Future, and 
would stand to the Anglican sect much as the Church of 
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Rome. 
THE NEED FOR A REAL CIVIC CHURCH. 


This brings us again by a natural transition to another 
department of Mr. Asquith’s duties—namely, that of the 
control of our prison system. Herein Mr. Asquith has 
laboured with the best intentions, and with an excellent 
ideal. He has sought to humanise, or, if you will, to 
rationalise our criminal jurisprudence. He has appointed 
a Commission on Prison Administration, which may 
probably have reported before these pages see the light. 
What will be the nature of its recommendations is not 
yet known, but there is little doubt that it will make a 
strong report in favour of many important changes in the 
system of dealing with our convicts. But here, again, 
Mr. Asquith, while strongly in favour of reform, found 
himself more or less paralysed by the fact that our ecclesi- 
astical Church, as an organisation, is practically of no use 
as the handmaid of the State. 

Take for instance the very obvious and necessary duty 
of providing for the welfare of discharged prisoners. At 
present at two or three of the prisons in the country there 
is an eager competition between rival soul-saving organisa- 
tions for the capture of the released prisoner. Although 
that is not the best, it is still very good, for it is at least 
a testimony to recognition of the need; but these organi- 
sations, however, are seldom or never due to the natural 
and normal operation of the so-called National Church. 
But while these centres are covered once, twice and 
thrice, there are prisons which are left without any one to 
look after them. 

THE WORK IT MIGHT Do, 

If the Church, the real effective working Church, the 
Society for Doing Good, the voluntary organisation which 
Christ came to found for doing the will of His father 
on earth as it is in heaven, and for caring for the welfare 
of the lapsed and the lost, and for the least of these 
His brethren, it ought to be impossible for a single 
discharged prisoner to leave gaol without being taken 
by the hand by a representative of the Church, But 
imagine the dismay of his Grace of Canterbury or of 
York on being suddenly saddled with this duty! They 
have left it to the organisations of miscellaneous indi- 
viduals or to irregular bodies like the Salvation Army, 
which with all their excellences do not operate on a 
national scale with the regularity corresponding to the 
administration of the State. Hence the more earnestly 
any Secretary of State strives to introduce reforms and 
to reduce the abuses which sometimes are inseparable 
from prison treatment, he finds the Church indis- 
pensable. But could a greater satire be conceived 
upon the alleged existence of the National Church 
than the fact that the Establishment itself is the 
greatest barrier in the way of the discharge of the duties 
which the Church owes to the State? Christendom 
instead of helping the State to serve mankind, is 
divided into two sections, one half of which sees its 
supreme duty in fighting for the retention of its own 
monopolies and its own prestige, while the other half is 
equally occupied in assailing its neighbour, whose position 
places them at a ‘social and ecclesiastical disadvantage. 
What Mr. Asquith and all those who are working with 
him are endeavouring to do is to restore the conception 
of a National Church in the land, as distinct from the 
caricature of such which is presented to our gaze in the 
shape of an established and endowed sect, many of whose 
supporters seem actually to believe that tithes constitute 
religion, 


the Reformation stood in relation to the Church of 
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A PRISON REFORMER. 
In prison administration Mr. Asquith has enlightened 
views. He is against those long sentences which reduce 
the human being to the level of the sloth and make the 
prison a little better than a living grave. He is in favour 
of a system of radical classification which would enable 
the authorities to deal with the first offenders and those 
who are criminal more by inadvertence and misfortune 
rather than from any persistent wickedness, apart from 
the habitual criminal, who may be said in too many cases 
to be predestined to a criminal career by the shape of his 
head and the tendencies which he has inherited with his 
blood. 
“ THE DELIVERER OF THE UNFORTUNATE, 

. In one particular department of prison reform, Mr. 
Asquith has not waited for the Commission to report, but 
has quietly and resolutely taken the law into his own 
hands. There are few more hateful things in our prison 
system than that which condemns the unhappy mothers 
of illegitimate children—who in the moments of nature’s 
agony have made away with unwanted offspring, born 
into the world heirs of a bastard’s shame—to im- 

risonment for life. Since Mr. Asquith has been at the 
ae Office, he has been as it were a court of criminal 
appeal, redressing the excessive severity of this unnatural 
jaw. He has dealt with each case on its merits, and 
there are at the present moment some scores of unfor- 
tunate women who except for his intervention would have 
been dragging out a dreary existence in a prison cell, 
but who are now free and at large. His general prin- 
ciple has been that no women should be kept in prison 
for such an offence, excepting under the most aggravating 
circumstances, for more than seven years; and in cases in 
which it was obvious that there was no criminal intent on 
the part of the woman, he has liberated her almost as 
soon as he could find any one who would look after her. 
Tn one case a mother was released after serving only one 
year of her sentence, and is now a free and happy citizen, 
instead of being a miserable and despairing gaolbird. 

BUT NOT OF MRS. MAYBRICK, 

In two notable cases when Mr. Asquith has been 
appealed to to release prisoners he has refused. One was 
the case of Mrs. Maybrick—a woman who, whether guilty 
or innocent, was undoubtedly convicted on inadequate 
evidence, under misdirection by a judge whose reason was 
practically reeling on its seat. Her sentence was com- 
muted by Mr. Matthews, who ought either to have hanged 
her or to have released her, and she has since remained 
in prison, the object of the unceasing sympathy of her 
countrymen and countrywomen on the other side of the 
Atlantic. I confess that I much regret that under the 
circumstances Mr. Asquith did not see his way clear to 
liberate Mrs. Maybrick. The circumstances of her con- 
Viction reflect no credit on English judges or upon the 


Home Office. It would have been a simple and obvious 
courtesy to the Government at Washington if Mrs. 
Maybrick had been liberated on condition that she 
returned to her native country. Mr. Asquith, however, 
appears to have believed that, whatever the technical 
flaws of her trial may have been, she was in fact guilty of 
attempting to poison her husband, even if he died from 
some other cause, and so Mrs, Maybrick remains under 
lock and key to this hour. 
OR OF THE DYNAMITARDS. 

The other case in which he has refused to extend the 
clemency of the Crown was that of the men convicted of 
dynamitism. In this case there is no doubt but that the 
strongest possible pressure was brought to bear upon the 
Home Office; but Mr. Asquith, believing that the dynami- 
tards had been rightly convicted and that their offence 
was such as to shut them out from any claim to the 
exercise of the clemency of the Crown, has kept them, 
and still keeps them, under lock and key. In both cases, 
whether Mr. Asquith was right or wrong, his action has 
been that of a strong man who looks at the facts himself 
and then acts on the conclusions at which he has arrived. 
We may regret his decision, but nobody impugns the 
sincerity of his conviction or his scrupulous anxiety to 
do justice. 

A GLANCE INTO THE FUTURE. 


In bringing to a close this rapid and fragmentary 
survey of the career of a man who stands, as it were, at 
the threshold of still greater things, I am glad to bear 
testimony to the universal conviction of those who know 
him best as to the simplicity, integrity, and the 
unselfishness of his character. Noman is less of a poseur, 
and if he occasionally makes phrases, that is no more 
than must be expected from any one of a forensic training, 
and with a quick eye for popular effect. Phrases after 
all are among the most effective weapons in the arsenal 
of Parliamentarism, and Mr. Asquith is much less guilty 
in this respect than most of his predecessors. A strong, 
healthy, simple, reserved, upright man, Mr. Asquith 
has many of the qualities which England loves to 
find in her foremost men. When the silent, and for 
the most part, unseen work of his department is better 
known and understood, there will be few more popular 
men in England than Mr. Asquith. There is no necessity 
for waxing hysterical over his transcendent abilities. His 
abilities are not transcendent but business-like and 
practical. He is a man of affairs, a man of common 
sense, and a man with a level head; and if, as seems not 
unlikely, the influence of his wife and the pressure of 
great responsibility tends to break down the somewhat 
too stiff crust of reserve and enable him to reveal the 
inner man as he really is before his countrymen, there 
is little reason to doubt that the highest expectations of 
his friends will, ere long, be realised. 
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OUR POSITION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN! 
A Pura For A Pouicy oF “ ScurTTLE.” 


Mr. Wituram Lairp CLowsEs in the Nineteenth Century 
has a very powerful but somewhat dangerous article on 
our policy in the Mediterranean. In the last number of 
the review an officer had urged that the true policy in 
case of war was to evacuate the Mediterranean con- 
eentrate our fleet in the Channel and not re-enter the 
Mediterranean until we had crushed the enemy’s fleet, 
which we should be in a position to do if we had pre- 
viously concentrated our own. 

WHY NOT SOUTTLE NOW? 

Mr. Clowes says this is all very well, but the operation 
ought not to be postponed until we are in a state of 
war. We ought to scuttle from the Mediterranean, and 
scuttle at once. He says :— 

The true alternative, if we cannot or do not intend to face 
the risks and the costs of holding the Mediterranean so firmly 
that no one shall think of disputing it with us, is to come out 
of it now, bag and baggage, while we can make our exit with 
dignity, and even, I am satisfied, with advantage. 

Whatever Mr. Clowes may be lacking in discretion, he 
is not lacking in precision, for he thus defends the policy 
he would adopt :— 

By our withdrawal from the Mediterranean I mean our 
cessation to maintain any permanent Mediterranean fleet 
whatsoever, and our relinquishment of the various places which 
we at present occupy eastward of Gibraltar and westward of 
the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. I do not mean that we should, 


after the withdrawal, never send a few ships up the Straits. ° 


What I mean is, that we must become visitors instead of 
dwellers in the Mediterranean. 


GIVE UP EGYPT, CYPRUS, AND MALTA. 


England, Lord Beaconsfield used to say, is not only a 
Mediterranean Power, but one of the greatest of Mediter- 
ranean Powers; but Mr. Clowes will not hear ofany such 
nonsense. But even he is compelled to admit that our 
policy of scuttle would mean a considerable rearrange- 
ment of the status quo. This, however, he recognises and 
would provide for as follows :— 

This withdrawal would require us to make arrangements for 
the transfer to other hands of Egypt, Cyprus, and Malta. 
In Egypt we might invite France to succeed us, if necessary, 
and, at the same time, we might give our neighbour to 
understand that we should witness without anxiety any 
extension of her influence along the northern coast of Africa 
between Egypt and Algeria, provided always that she left us 
a free hand in Morocco westward of, say, 5° W. longitude. 
As for Cyprus, we might in exchange for a promise of support 
in some other form, persuade the Porte to consent to a modi- 
fication of the Treaty of 1874, and to resume, under guarantees, 
the administration of the island And as for Malta, we might, 
haying first made provision for those of the population 
who wished to remain British subjects, offer the island to 
Catholic Europe, to be guaranteed by it as a neutral patrimony 
for the Papacy. This step, if the Pope would consent to quit 
Rome, would probably be pleasing to Italy as well as to 
Austria, Spain, and France, and I am not sure that it would 
be altogether displeasing to the majority of the Maltese. 
Thus we should rid ourselves of our permanent Mediterranean 
entanglements. 

SEIZE WESTERN MOROCCO. 
He would fortify the island of Perim so as to be able to 
close the Red Sea to any foreign fleet; he would also 
occupy Tangiers and convert Western Morocco into an 








English dependency. So sanguine is he, that he does not 


hesitate to declare— 

that the whole business might be accomplished, if not without 
bloodshed, at least without war with any European Power. 
It could be done by the retiring Mediterranean fleet, supple- 
mented by a small fast squadron convoying troops and torpedo- 
boat destroyers from Portsmouth, and all might be over in ten 
days ; except, of course, the evacuation of Egypt, Cyprus, and 
Malta, which we might undertake to quit within six months, 
Freed from the millstone of her present Mediterranean policy 
and its threatening complications, Great - Britain, stronger 
than now upon every other sea, may face with confidence all 
foreign conspiracies against any portion of her immense 
sovereignty. 

AND PRECIPITATE GENERAL WAR. 


Whatever may be said in favour of such a tremendous 
revolution in our traditional policy, if we were able to 
act without regard for the general peace of the interests 
of Europe, surely Mr. Clowes cannot ignore the fact that 
the attempt to carry out the scheme which he proposes 
would be equivalent to throwing a very blazing fire- 
brand into the powder magazine of Europe. It is best 
to let sleeping dogs lie. ‘Twenty-four hours after such 
a policy was proclaimed from Downing Street, every 
Mediterranean Power would be mobilising its fleet and 
army, and within a week Italy and France, to say nothing 
of any of the other Powers, would be at each other’s throats, 


THE VALUE OF THE ITALIAN FLEET. 


This would not be any the less likely if Mr. Clowes is 
right in his disparaging estimate of the Italian fleet. 
He quotes a very remarkable letter from a British naval 
officer who had been visiting the Italian men-of-war, and 
who formed the very worst opinion of the fighting value 
of the Italian navy. He actually says :— 


The upshot of it all is, that if I had a heavy job on hand 
here, I would rather, even if I had a very inferior force of my 
own, attempt it without than with Italian help. You won't 
think me prejudiced, for you know how much I like the 
Italians. But they are not man-of-war’s men. It was what I 
detect as being amiss that cost them Lissa. It will cost them 
more, I’m afraid, yet. 

ANOTHER NAVAL SUGGESTION, 


Another article on our naval policy is that which Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson contributes to the New Review under 
the title of “The Passing of England.” Mr. Wilkinson is 
an alarmist of the first water. He says:— 


I believe, then, that the situation to-day resembles the situa- 
tion of 1778, and that the danger is, not of an unexpected war 
with a single Power, but of the sudden appearance of a 
European coalition, embracing all, or all but one, of the great 
Maritime Powers, and aiming at the abolition of Great 
Britain’s maritime credit... . What, then, are the neces- 
sary preparations, supposing time is allowed us to pre- 
pare? First of all—surely ?—a Government of resolute men 
capable of throwing off the worn-out trappings of party, and 
of leading a nation of men: for England at this moment is 
brimful of manliness eager to respond toa bold lead. Secondly, 
a reform at the Admiralty, by which power shall be given to 
those who best understand nayal war, and who can exercise 
authority and answer for its right use. When these two 
essentials have been secured, we may sect to work to create the 
Navy we need, by putting a premium upon the most capable 
officers, by recruiting sailors, stokers and gunners, and last but 
not least, by building as many ships as our Admirals want, as 
fast as money can build them, 
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¥ THE FUTURE OF CHINA AND JAPAN. 
By Lorp WoLSELEY AND OTHERS. 

In the Cosmopolitan for February Lord Wolseley, who 
has always been a great admirer of the fighting qualities 
of the Chinese, discusses the chances of China rallying 
and asserting her proper position in the world. He 
says :— 

It seems to me that the future of China depends much 
upon the character and ability of the young emperor, now only 
twenty-three years of age, but who has nominally ruled since 
1887. Unless during this winter China can organise a tho- 
roughly efficient army of about one hundred thousand men 
under English or other foreign officers, she ought, by June 
next, to be under the heel of her present invaders. 

THE HOPE FOR CHINA. 

We may, therefore, ask ourselves, will not the inevitable 
eonsequence of overwhelming defeat by a well-known neigh- 
bouring state be the collapse of the present emperor’s dynasty ? 
And will not the downfall of the existing government be the 
prelude to a great revolution? That revolution may be the 
violent and appalling upheaval of all present institutions by 
an enraged, because a humbled and defeated people. But, in 


the interests of poor humanity, let us pray that if may be 


peacefully effected by the emperor and his ministers, as was 
the case in Japan when she adopted Western methods. 

I believe the Chinese people to possess all the mental and 
physical qualities required for national greatness. ‘They love 
the land of their birth with a superstitious reverence; they 
believe in their own superiority, and despise all other races. 
They are fine men, endowed with great powers of endurance ; 
industrious and thrifty, they have few wants and can live on 
little, and that little, poor food. Absolutely indifferent to 
death, they are fearless and brave, and when well trained and 
well led make first-rate soldiers. I have seen them under fire, 
and found them cool and undismayed by danger. If they were 
provided with a small proportion of English officers, and were 
organised as the Kgyptian army has been by us since 1882, 
‘their army would soon be, according to my opinion, one of the 


finest. I recommend the employment of English officers in 


preference to those of other nations, because we seem to have 
greater aptitude for that sort of work among Eastern races 
than gentlemen of other nationalities, and we have had far 
greater experience at it. 

This hardy, clever race, whose numbers are to be counted in 
hundreds of millions, needs only the quickening, guiding, 
controlling hand and mind of a Napoleon to be converted into 
the greatest and most powerful nation that has ever dictated 
terms to the world! But a Napoleon does not always appear 
When wanted. 

THE CHANCES OF JAPAN. | 

Mr. A. J. Wilson, in the Jnvestors’ Review, addresses 
himself to the same question. He begins by telling us 
that the Japanese, notwithstanding all their victories, 
are likely to take very little out of the war. He says:— 

Japan cannot hope to reap much commercial fruit from her 
victories. In spite of them she is not yet sure of a war 
indemnity. If we compare China—the country—for a moment, 
to a huge cheese infested with mites, the Japanese are but as 
tats who have eaten into one corner. The mites in the heart 
and at the further sides of the cheese know nothing of these 
tats, and care nothing. By obtaining control of Corea, by 
invading Manchuria, and by destroying the fleet and blocking 
up the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, the Japanese have placed Pekin 
Within reach of their hands. Suppose they take it in the 
spring, what then? They may be no nearer to domination of 
the whole country; so far from that, they may have to acknow- 
ledge the unpleasant fact that they have only triumphed to 
emancipate all the southern provinces of the empire from the 
corrupt domination of Pekin. Each province, it is quite 
probable, may henceforth elect to rule itself, and in that case 
the Japanese will have to go away bootiless. 

_ They are nearly at the end of their resources now, and their 
Victories are rapidly becoming only Pyrrhic victories. Tlie 


debt of the country, native and foreign, is more than 
£35,000,000, taking the yen at 2s., and the current expenditure 
on the war is, for it, enormous. Unless Japan, then, can 
borrow in Europe or America, the day is not distant when the 
war must end for lack of means to carry it on. We think it 
improbable that Japan will be able to borrow in Europe, at 
any rate to the extent of her necessities, and, for this and 
other reasons, conclude that the fruits of her victories will be 
reaped by other people. Strength will not be in her to exact 
a war indemnity from the provinces of China untouched by 
the war, the rich trading provinces of the south and south- 
west. 
FOREIGN INTERVENTION. 

The best thing that could happen would be for the Western 
Powers to intervene to stop the war, on the understanding that 
Japan would enter into full enjoyment of all the commercial 
advantages sure to accrue from the opening up of China to the 
commerce of the world. These Powers have already in the 
treaty ports, whose customs’ duties are now collected by 
Europeans, a foothold, which the smash of the Chinese Empire 
should give them the opportunity to improve, to their own 
benefit, to that of the Chinese, and of conquering Japan. 

Managed with judgment and foresight, the overthrow of the 
Tartar dynasty of China ought to be of the greatest advantage 
to all Chinamen, as well as to the world. There ought to be 
no attempt made to hold any part of the vast empire as a 
conquered territory, but its actual rulers should be indirectly 
controlled by bemg compelled to open up their provinces to 
trade, and the people should be eneouraged to adopt by degrees 
Western aids to labour, and Western conceptious of civilised 
government. 

A resident in China contributes three pages to Temple 
Bar upon the Chinese people. He is much more 
sympathetic than European residents in the Far 
East usually are. He thinks that the Chinese educated 
classes are cultivated, genial, and delightful companions. 


A New Field-Glass. 

In the January number of the Monde Moderne— 
Captain Danrit mentions a new field-glass, which should 
prove extremely valuable. It is called the “ Lunette Souchier.” 
By means of two pieces (? prisms) of Iceland spar, which can 
be brought down by a turn of the finger between the eyes and 
the object’ under observation, a second or virtual image is 
produced. The higher this second image is raised above the 
real image, the greater is the distance between the observer 
and the object under observation. In the case of an enemy, 
when the head of the real image reaches the shoulders of the 
virtual one, the distance is 300 metres; when it reaches the 
waist, 600 metres; the knees, 1,000 metres. When the two 
images are one above tie other, the distance is exactly 1,400 
metres. This ingenious mechanism converts the field-glass 
into a tange-finder, and it should prove a useful instrument 
for medical officers. 


Wanted—a Close Time for Whales. 

Sm W. H. Fiower, in the Journal of the Royal Colonia 
Institute, publishes a paper upon “ Whales and British 
and Colonial Whale Fisheries.” The article is a very 
valuable monograph as to the present condition of whales, 
and contains the following suggestion which may be 
commended to our colonies at the Antipodes :— 

When the numbers of any species become so small that it no 
longer pays to hunt them, they have a chance, as has been most 
strikingly shown in the case of the North Atlantic or Biscay 
whale. Without doubt, they would increase again in the 
southern seas, and if means could be taken to give the whale 
an effectual close-time, the Australian and New Zealand black- 
whale fishery could be revived, as it has been partially im 
Tasmania; but the difficulty and expense of establishing any 
sufficient protection would probably be greater than the value 
of the produce. 
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SOME REPLIES TO MR. BALFOUR. 
By Prorrssor HuxtEy AND OTHERS. 

Ir was not to be expected that the vigorous attack 
which Mr. Balfour has made on the forces of Naturalism 
or Agnosticism in his new book would pass without 
notice even in the March Reviews. The replies, however, 
have only begun. Professor Huxley, who, after Herbert 
Spencer, might naturally be looked to as the defender of 
the assailed position, commences his rejoinder in the 
Nineteenth Century. It is only a commencement. He 
does not get further than an objection to Mr. Balfour’s 
use of terms in what he regards as a misleading sense, 
and reserves his examination of Mr. Balfour’s case until 
next month. In the New Review, Mr. G. W. Steevens 
discusses Mr. Balfour’s book in an article to which I will 
shortly return. 

‘‘ DEMOMISM.” 


Mr. Balfour’s book has operated upon Professor Huxley 
as the blast of a trumpet upon an old war-horse. After 
having enjoyed the rapture of the fray with Mr. Gladstone, 
it is quite an unwonted delight for him to find that 
another leader of the House of Commons should have 
ventured into the arena to try conclusions with the 
champion of Agnosticism. For it is Agnosticism that 
Professor Huxley insists Mr. Balfour is attacking, and not 
Naturalism, for the term “‘ Naturalism ” is wrested from its 
recognised philosophical meaning and defined anew in 
order to enable Mr. Balfour to use it as a synonym for 
Agnosticism. Professor Huxley, determined to pay his 
adversary out for dubbing an Agnostic a Naturalist, tries 
his hand at christening the current teaching which 
Mr. Balfour defends as demomism, deriving the word, 
which is too much like demonism to catch on with the 
public, from the Greek word meaning to teach popularly. 


ROME 200 A.D. AND LONDON 1890. 


Professor Huxley opens his case with due regard to 
the rules of literary tourney. He begins by a brilliant 
parallel between Rome in the second century and Western 
Europe of to-day. After enumerating with some masterly 
touches the various points of resemblance between 
ancient Rome and modern London, with their welter of 
religions and pseudo-religions, he says that in Rome 
there were only three sets of men who counted for any- 
thing :— 

The visible three, who possessed not only the will to act 
up to a standard of duty, but a theory of the nature of things 
more or less connected with their practice, were the Stoics 
(including the better class of Cynics), the Jews, and those 
ultra-liberal Jews by doctrinal filiation who were known as 
Christians. 

Few and insignificant as the followers of these three 
sects were when counted by heads :—- 

If a looker-on had possessed an unusual share of sagacity— 
perhaps more than one has any right to expect of mortal man 
—he might have divined that the future of the Western world 
turned, not so much on the result of the coming death-grapple 
between the Empire and its neighbours, as on that of the 
struggle for supremacy of the theories of the nature of things 
and of the proper regulation of human action among them, 
held by these three sections of the community. 


A FATEFUL CONFLICT. 

As it was in the past, so it is now, and Professor Huxley, 
after drawing a parallel between the Stoic and the modern 
scientist, and between the early Christians and the 
ecclesiastical Christianity of to-day, declares that :— 


The future of our civilisation as certainly depends on the. 
result of the contest between Science and Ecclesiasticism 
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which is now afoot, as the present state of things is the outcome 
of the former strife. 

This is all in the best style of the serious disputant who 
does well to magnify his vocation on entering the lists 
against so doughty an assailant. 

PRELIMINARY COURTESIES. 


Nor does Professor Huxley forget to salute his oppo. 
nent in courtly fashion, He says :— 

It is eminently satisfactory to find that one, at any rate, of 
our political chiefs, already occupying a high place, and sure 
to go higher, not merely in official rank, but, if I may have an 
opinion on such a matter, in the estimation of his countrymen, 
whatever their politics, is fully awake to these facts; that he 
clearly sees the important consequences, both speculative and 
practical, which are likely to flow from an antagonism in the 
world of thought of a much sharper and more serious kind 
than has ever yet existed; and, perhaps, notes the significant 
circumstance, that force no longer waits upon the orders of 
only one of the combatants; that the heretofore weaker has 
become strong and is daily growing in power. 

After complimenting Mr. Balfour and designating him 
as heir to the Premiership, he proceeds to speak not less 
politely of the book. He says :— 

Readers of the “Foundations of Belief” must be very 
learned and very acute if they do not find much to instruct 
them; very dull, if enjoyment of dialectic fence is not largely 
mingled with their gratitude for that iustruction; and, if they 
are not devoid of the literary sense, they must feel the charm 
of a style which flows like a smooth stream, sparkling with 
wit and rippling with sarcasms enough to take away any 
reproach of monotony. To devote more than a passing word 
to the glories of the shield, the weight of the spear, and the 
sharpness of the sword of Achilles, would’ be a sorry compli- 
ment to that hero. And, glad as I should be to linger over 
Mr. Balfour’s merits as a literary artist, I may not stay to do 
more than hint my appreciation of the hue of scepticism 
which overspreads the “ Foundations” so extensively, that a 
less sympathetic observer might easily fail to distinguish 
between what is rock and what is sand. ; 

CRITICISM OF DEFINITIONS, 

Having thus done his devoirs as becomes so debonnair 
a knight, Professor Huxley does little more than indicate 
his objections to Mr. Balfour's nomenclature. He objects 
first of all to his use of the term Naturalist, instead of 
Agnostic. The attack is really delivered against the 
Agnostics; and as Professor Huxley may be regarded as 
the godfather of Agnosticism, he naturally demurs to 
Mr. Balfour rechristening his child. He says :— 

Agnosticism. . . has not, necessarily, anything whatever to 
do with Naturalism properly so called. For one may surely 
hold that he knows nothing about any supernatural powers, 
and even is unacquainted with any means of knowing about 
them, and yet totally refuse to commit himself to the denial of 
their existence ? : 

But Mr. Balfour not merely misdescribes Agnosticism 
as Naturalism; he is guilty of an even more serious 
offence in the way in which he limits his definition of 
the phenomena on the. perception of which Naturalism 
or Agnosticism alone bases its philosophy. Professor 
Huxley’s complaint is that :— 

He appears to restrict the term “ phenomena” to those which 
constitute the subject-matter of the Natural Sciences, mental 
states not being reckoned among them. 

But, according to all Professor Huxley’s pastors and 
masters in the Agnostic sect, the phenomena of the mind 
are as much phenomena of natural science as any of the 
material phenomena to which aione Mr, Balfour would 
apply the term :— 

Thus no conception of Natural Science which excludes 
psychology can possibly be entertained. But, if Natural 
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Science rightfully includes psychology, the phenomena of 
consciousness fall within its province. 

Professor Huxley, therefore, repudiates Mr. Balfour’s 
limited definition of Naturalism, and natural science and 
phenomena, and asserts that :— 

If the “ Natural Science” of Mr. Balfour is unlike anything 
known to men of science, it follows that the view of “ Natural- 
ism” founded on it, and the conceptions of Empiricism and 
Agnosticism, which are counted among the forms of Natural- 
ism, are equally non-existent. 

At this point he breaks off, and the article will be 
continued in the next number. 


Mr. STEEVENS’s CRITICISMS, 


In the New Review Mr. Steevens differs from Professor 
Huxley in cordially welcoming Mr. Balfour's attack 
upon Agnosticism, although he dissents from Mr. Balfour’s 
own conclusion :— 

Naturalism—there is no need to depart from Mr. Balfour’s 
own term; it passes variously under the aliases of Positivism 
and Agnosticism, and may most handily be described as the 
creed of Mr. Herbert Spencer—fights to-day with the new 
weapon of Evolution; it was necessary that the weapon should 
be turned against it. This Mr. Balfour has done with an 
unsparing trenchancy, a dazzling deftness of dialectical fence, 
a subtlety of distinction, and a power of epigram and of 
eloquence far surpassing any of its original masters. He has 
hewn Naturalism asunder and riddled it to shreds, and over- 
thrown it and trampled on it, and if he has not slain it out- 
right, the one reason is that its professors are not open to 
philosophic conviction. 

After having thus demolished his adversary, Mr. 
Balfour proceeds to establish his own doctrine, which 
Mr. Steevens then attempts to demolish in turn :— 

Mr. Balfour has examined various forms of belief in three 
aspects—by the light of their consequences, their reasons, and 
their causes. He has found their consequences deplorable, 
their reasons fallacious, their causes misunderstood. His 
attempt is to deduce the existence of God by mental process; 
it is an argument “from needs to their satisfaction.” This 
curious process, hitherto unknown to logicians—and whatever 
just deductions Mr. Balfour may make from the validity of 
logic, he can hardly argue in any other medium—appears to 
be of a quasi-transcendental character. 


Mr. Steevens doubts as to whether the ordinary man 
does feel any need of a God; but even if we assume the 
reality of the need and of its satisfaction, he is still not 
satisfied. This is how he sums up his view of the case :— 

Let us further assume that the conception of God as creator 
and guide is its one possible satisfaction. Of what nature is 
the conception thus secured? Clearly, as the result of a trans- 
cendental process, the conception is governed by the conditions 
that gave it birth. The transcendental self is an abstract 
principle unifying the disconnected phenomena presented in 
sensitive experience. Even so, this transcendental Deity is an 
abstract principle unifying the phenomena presented by the 
intellectual and moral conditions of the world. The world, 
says Mr. Balfour, is an absurdity without creation or guid- 
ance; very well, infer creation and guidance. More than this 
we have no authority to claim. And then, in a moment, we 
suddenly come upon Mr. Balfour speaking of “a living God!” 
Who is hypostatising the abstract now? He is straying 
as far outside his mandate as any Fichte making the 
Ego rebound on nothing, and bounce back in the form of a 
material world. God, by the hypothesis, is a causative and a 
guiding principle, and there is no possible right to attribute 
one shred more of meaning to the conception than what is 
supplied by the method of its deduction. Is it needful to dis- 
cuss the value of this result? Such a God is worthless and 
unmeaning: the result is as jejune as the process is illegiti- 
mate. This, then, is the end of the long quest—a baseless 
assumption, a fulfilment illicitly begotten by an imagined need 


on an illusive satisfaction, an identical proposition, an empty 
formula, a Nothing. Sooner than that, let us go back to our 
old paths that seem to conduct us now and again a step 
onward, even though it may be no step nearer the goal. Let 
us turn again and maze ourselves with our broken ingenious 
relations, and scrape ourselves with our blind industrious 
scalpels. 

Next month we may expect Mr. Herbert Spencer to 
enter the lists, for it is his doctrine which Mr. Balfour 
has most directly assailed. 

Dr. Marcus Dons. 

Dr. Marcus Dods reviews Mr. Balfour’s book briefly 
in a column and a half in the Bookman. He opens his 
review as follows :— 

If Mr. Balfour’s volume is the result of his enforced absence 
from the helm of the State, it is a strong argument for the 
continuance of the Liberal Government. For it may reason- 
ably be questioned whether any benefits which even a Prime 
Minister can confer on his country are commensurate with the 
good which may be accomplished by such a volume as this. 
As a mere intellectual treat we have had nothing equal to it 
for many yeers. It brings a mind trained and disciplined by 
philosophical thought into contact with the foundations on 
which scientific, ethical, and theological investigations are in 
our own time being built. It clears the air of the mist which 
prevents us from seeing one another and from distinguishing 
friend from foe. With comprehensive knowledge and mastery 
of all that has produced the present situation, with patience, 
skill, good temper, firmness, and a great deal of humour, he 
disentangles us from the meshes into which the current of 
modern thought has swept us, and sets us free again. As yet 
it might seem extravagant to compare Mr. Balfour’s “ Notes” 
with Butler’s “ Analogy,” but certainly the aim and character 
of the two books invite comparison, and there are many who 
have read the older master with dissatisfaction who will find 
in the teacher of to-day the conviction and help they seek. 





Mr. Auberon Herbert’s Short Way with Socialists, 

In the Humanitarian Mr. Auberon Herbert delivers his 
soul once more against the Socialists and their nostrums. 
The worst of it is that everything which he alleges 
against Socialism may equally well be used against any 
taxation whatever. He declares that Socialism rests upon 
the Divine and infallible right of the odd man. That is 
to say, if there are five men, two of one way of thinking 
and two of another, the odd man by joining either of the 
other two can convert them into a majority, and have the 
absolute right of control over the property and lives of the 
other two, This seems abominable to Mr. Herbert, who 
states his views vigorously and clearly as usual in the 
following paragraph :— 

And what has reason to say in the matter? Can she in any 
way be made to justify the Socialist? Asa matter of reason, 
is it admissible to suppose that three men can take upon them- 
selves the ownership of two men? Clearly not. The concep- 
tion is not only morally monstrous, it is an intellectual 
absurdity. Men either own themselves, or they do not. If 
they do, the question is ended; since if each of five men owns 
himself, there is no place left for the three to own the two. If 
men do not own themselves, then we cannct conceive of three 
unowned units owning two other unowned units. How can I, 
as one of the three, own and direct A B, one of the two, when 
I, the owning and directing person, am myself without owner- 
ship and direction? Was there ever such a climax of intel- 
lectual topsey-turveydom ? I don’t wish to be disagreeable to 
my friend the Socialist, but the fact is clear, that before any 
person can think in terms of Socialism, he must first think in 
terms of intellectual nonsense. 

Nord und Siid of February contains an interesting 
character sketch of Mr. John Morley as an author, 
journalist and politician, by Herr 8. Saenger, 
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LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
By Mr. T. H. 8. Escorr. 

Mr. Escort, formerly editor of the Lortnightly Review, 
was at one time chief political leader-writer on the 
Standard, and was brought very much in contact with Lord 
Randolph Churchill, with whose political ideas he was in 
hearty sympathy. I am glad to see in the Mortnightly 
Review for March his very interesting and appreciative 
study of Lord Randolph Churchill. Mr. Escott knew 
Lord Randolph Churchill much better than I could 
pretend to do, and I am very glad to supplement the 
somewhat severe estimate of the deceased statesman 
which I published last month by a liberal quotation from 
Mr. Escott’s paper. Speaking of his ré/e in English 
politics, Mr. Escott says :— 

CHURCHILL AND TORY DEMOCRACY. 

Disraeli was the founder of Democratic Toryism, Churchill 
was the organiser of the Tory Democracy. He did far more 
than follow Disracli’s example, or even complete his work. He 
formulated and illustrated a code of economical, commercial, 
and most severely practical ideas, to which the elder statesman 
had of late paid little attention, but without regard to which 
the younger saw that, under a system of household suffrage, 
Toryism could only have an archeological interest. Randolph 
Churchill was in reality less almost of an imitator of Disraeli 
than he was of Mr. Gladstone. His personal relations with 
Disraeli were not of a particularly cordial kind. The Con- 
servative chief was occasionally his guest at Connaught Place 
at dinner, but unlike many of Disracli’s latter-day disciples, 
Churchill never professed any admiration for the young 
England idea, and more quickly than most people, detected 
the vein of snobbishness (for lack of a better word) traversing 
the most chivalrous conceptions of the ** Coningsby ” series of 
TOMANCes. HIS CULTIVATION OF THE PRESS. 


Mr. Escott calls due attention to the fact that Lord 
Randolph was always careful to keep on good relations 
with newspaper men. He learned this, Mr. Escott thinks, 
from two men, very different in every respect, Mr. 
Disraeli and Mr. Milner Gibson :— 

From Mr. Disraeli Lord Randolph Churchill had acquired 
the habit of always having an eye to the Press. As with his 
chief, so with himself, his yerbatim notes were ever at the 
stenographer’s disposal. 

But this was not the only way in which he laid himself 
out to conciliate the members of the fourth estate. He 
made his speeches and framed his sentences so as to make 
the path of the reporter easy, while he constantly invited 
to dinner the leading editors of London. Mr. Milner 
Gibson gave him a hint of the importance of paying 
great attention to reading the newspapers as well as 
influencing them :— 

No man was better informed as to'the pulse of provincial 
opinion at political crises than the Member of Parliament. 

Mr. Escott exaggerates when he said that Lord Randolph 
Churchill read all the newspapers, but he did, at least, 
keep in touch with them, and not only with the provincial, 
but also the foreign papers. He had a great appetite for 
printed sheets. ‘herein he was the very antithesis to 
Mr. Balfour, who never reads newspapers at all. 

WHAT HE READ. 

His literary diet seems to have consisted chiefly of 
Blue books, French novels, and newspapers, and in all 
these departments his reading was wide and his memory 
exact. Mr. Escott says— 

He exulted in acquiring, by days and weeks of right-down 
hard study of official documents and first authorities, the 
knowledge which would enable him to pit himself against 
experts as formidable in their special departments as Mr, 
Shaw-Lefeyre or Sir John Lubbock; watching his occasion, 
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and when it had arrived assailing them with the results of his 
patient research, sometimes to the real weakening of their 
argumentative position; whether these dialectic onslaughts 
were made coram populo in the House of Commons, on a public 
platform, or in a private company. As in his reading for the 
history schools at Oxford, so in the controversies for political 
existence, Lord Randolph Churchill never failed to extract the 
maximum of practical usefulness from each grain in every 
scruple of knowledge he had obtained. 
WHY HE DIED YOUNG. 

According to Mr. Escott, if science was the Duke of 
Marlborough’s forte, omniscience was one of the foibles of 
his brother, and this was often curiously manifested. 
Of this Mr. Escott gives one or two instances. Mr. 
Irving told him, for instance, that many years ago when 
he met Lord Randolph Churchill in Dublin, he had— 

a long conversation with Churchill on the subject of the bard’s 
historical plays, and, to quote his own expression, was equally 
delighted and astounded at the accuracy and the thoroughness 
with which his interlocutor had informed himself on the whole 
topic. In other departments of intcrest or learning, many 
examples, within my own personal knowledge, of the same 
kind, some of them recently recorded elsewhere, might be 
given. These, while they are decisive tributes to the activity 
of Randolph Churchill’s mind, as well as to the catholicity 
of his tastes, do also in some measure explain the early ex- 
haustion of his energies and his lamentable loss to us before 
he had planted his foot on the threshold of middle age. With 
him the lance was ever in rest, the bow was always bent; he 
was perpetually drawing a new arrow from his quiver; while 
directly he had discharged it he prepared to bury yet another 
fresh shaft in his opponent—always at least as formidable a 
foe as he was himself. Lassitude, following on one kind of 
excitement, was relieved by recourse to excitement of another, 
and probably not less exacting, sort. The dauntless spirit 
and the wiry if not vigorous physique held out against this 
ordeal longer than could have been expected. .. . 

A TRUE COSMOPOLITE. 

Mr. Escott naturally devotes considerable attention to 
Lord Randolph’s social activity, which was by no means 
contined to English society :— 

The scion of John Churchill in his high-spirited ambition, 
and to some extent in his rather autocratic and. provokingly 
aristocratic temper, Randolph Churchill was paramountly the 
true cosmopolite as well. It was the “chic” thing to know 
French as that language is discoursed by the Gaul himself, 
therefore Lord Randolph Churchill had mastered, in most of 
its intricacies, that diplomatically universal, but still supremely 
difficult tongue. 

Lord Randolph made a special point of assembling 
round his table distinguished foreigners and eminent 
Americans. In that respect his work was materially 
assisted by the fact that he married an American lady. 

THE PURPOSE OF HIS LIFE, 

Mr Escott’s estimate of Lord Randolph is very high :—- 

No fuller or more brilliamtly diversified existence has been 
led by any public man of our time than by the subject of these 
remarks. The consistent purpose of his whole life was to keep 
himself in’ touch with every section of national feeling; to 
establish the largest number possible of points of contact with 
the interests, the occupations, the businesses, even the pas- 
times of his countrymen. Notwithstanding the one great 
mistake committed by him when, nine years ago, he allowed 
the impulse of the moment to prompt the unfortunately 
accepted resignation of the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
he showed, from the first day of his career, a correct apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of the age as of the circumstances to which 
Conservatism must accommodate itself if it is to be a con- 
tinuously active force in the nation’s political counsels. In 
one point he resembled remarkably the younger Pitt. In spite 
of the combativeness of his political disposition, he was 
essentially a peace politician, and still more, a peace minister. 
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ANOTHER ESTIMATE BY ANOTHER JUDGE. 

An anonymous writer, signing himself X., writes in the 
New Review upon Lord Randolph Churchill in a very 
different strain. He says— 

That his arrogance was not supported by any real streagth 
of intelligence, constitution, or will. “The Whigs,” wrote 
Swift, “have lost a great support in the Earl of Godolphin. 
dt is a good jest to hear the Ministers talk of him with 
humanity and pity, because he is dead, and can do them no 
more hurt.” This is a form of “ good jest” which is common 
enough. I[t need not be repeated in the case of Lord Randolph 
Churchill. His country would deserve so much of pity, if 
such methods as his were inseparable from the conquest of 
power, that one cannot affect to be sentimental over his failure. 
Indeed, the truth must be spoken of his public life, if that 
public life is to be spoken of at all; and that truth is, that he 
was intrinsically a demagogue, 


THE EXHIBITION OF 1900. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes is @ preliminary survey 
of the forthcoming cosmopolitan Exhibition of 190), 
which is to far surpass, both in importance and grandeur, 
the one held in Paris in 1889, and that of Chicago, 1893. 
4t will be held on the Champs de Mars, a‘great open 
space on the south-west extremity of Paris, already 
consecrated by the presence of many similar fairs, 

The French Government sent out their first announce- 
ment of the scheme on July 13th, 1892, and last summer 
the Chamber of Deputies voted a preliminary grant for 
the expenses connected with a “ Best Plan Competition.” 

Those who are familiar with the “ gay city ” will be sur- 
prised to hear that the Champs Elysées will be considerad 
part of the Exhibition, and there is even a talk of includ- 
ing the immense square in front of the Invalides. Indeed, 
the scheme of construction provides for a broad bridge 
which will join in permanent fashion the Champs Elysées 
to the quay which runs on the river side of Napoleon’s 
historic resting-place. 

Architects, artists, and builders were invited to send 
in plans and ideas. Every kind of liberty, in theory, 
was allowed to those who took part in this curious 
competition; thus, the best scheme did not necessarily 
require the retention of the Eiffel Tower, or any other 
of the old Exhibition buildings, with the notable 
exception, however, of the Trocadero. Everything will 
be done on an immense scale; and if the ideas which 
at present prevail among its promoters are carried out, 
the Exhibition of 1900 will gradually absorb the whole 
of Paris, and even far-off Vincennes will be utilised for 
all that concerns athletic sports, international matches, 
and Olympian games. Everything has been calculated 
by square metres—a metre is rather more than a yard; 
thus, 12,000 metres will be given to education, and five 
acres to art; agriculture will be awarded 34,000 metres, 
and furniture and houschold decoration 38,000; food pro- 
ducts will only be given 13,000, and chemistry 15,000. 
Two new sections will be those of electricity and colonisa- 
tion. Asis natural, a great point will be made of anything 
relating to the past century, and the Exhibition will be in 
more senses than one a centennial exposition. The army 
and navy sections will be of very great interest. 

After a period of four months, those who had entered 
their names as being willing and anxious to enter the 
Exhibition Plan Competition were told to send in their 
schemes. No one competitor fulfilled all the conditions, 
80 something will be taken from each of the eighteen 
best set of plans and suggestions sent in. The Seine will 
play a prominent rd/e in the esthetic side of the Exhibi- 
tion, for it is proposed to reconstitute on its left bank a 


portion of the Grand Canal, Venice. 


PUSEY THE ASCETIC. 

Tue third volume of the late Canon Liddon’s life of 
Pusey is greatly exercising the reviewers. It sets the 
inner life of the great religious leader in a much more 
ascetic and austere light than had perhaps been generally 
expected. The London Quarterly is quite shocked. 

Such highly-coloured and self-loathing pictures of penitential 
experience, such confessions of inward sin and guiltiness, are 
not to be found, so far as we know, in any modern biography, 
scarcely even in the confessions of such penitents as Bunyan, 
John Nelson, or Newton of Olney. They are profoundly 
pathetic, but it almost makes one shudder to read them. .. . 

“fT AM A MONSTER TO MYSELF.” 

He regarded himself as a penitent who had greatly sinned 
after baptism, and who could only obtain peace through con- 
fession and absolution. His wife's death he regarded as a 
direct punishment for his sins, and his suspension as a preacher 
as a providential chastisement for his “secret faults.” The 
death of his daughter also was a punishment for his sins. His 
illness was another stroke of punishment from the hand of 
CS ar 

He writes to Keble... . Amid special mercies and guardian- 
ship of God, [ am searred all over and seamed with sin, so 
that Iam a monster to myself; [ loathe myself; I can feel of 
myself only like one covered with leprosy from head to foot: 
guarded as [ have been, there is no one with whom I do not 
compare myself, and find myself worse than they; and yet, 
thus wounded and full of sores, I am so shocked at myself, 
that I dare not lay my wounds bare to any one... . I dare 
not so shock people: and so L go on, having no such comfort as 
in good Bishop Andrewes’ words, to confess myself “an unclean 
worm, & dead dog, a putrid corpse,” and pray Him to heal my 
leprosy as He did on earth, and to raise me from the dead. 

HIS RULE OF DISCIPLINE. “ NOT TO SMILE!” 

Pusey had brought with him a rule of discipline for Keble 
to sanction. It is portentously voluminous and detailed—it 
might be the rule of a Middle Age ascetic; it reminds one of 
the discipline of Oriental asecties who have never known any- 
thing of Divine grace, or Christ’s mercy, or the liberty of the 
children of God. Among an infinite number of details, he 
resolved “ to wear haircloth always by day unless ill; to use a 
hard seat by day and a hard bed by rizht; not to wear gloves 
or protect his hands; to eat his food stowly and penitentially, 
“making a secret confession of unworthiness to use God’s 
creatures before every meal.” One of his rules was, “ Never, 
if [ can, to look at the beauty of Nature without inward 
confession of unworthiness ;” another, “To make mental acts, 
from time to time,of being inferior to every one [ see;” 
another, “To drink cold water at dinner, as only fit to be 
where there is not a drop to ‘ cool this flame’;” still another, 
“To make the fire to me from time to time the type of hell.” 
These are a few selected out of scores of rules. 

Another rule which Pusey begged to have set him was, “ Not 
to smile, if I can help it, except with children, or when it seems 
a matter of love (like one who has just escaped the fire).” 

A REACTION AGAINST SACERDOTALISM. 

The reviewer is not far wrong in supposing that these 
revelations of the very opposite of “ peace and joy in 
believing ” will not commend the Puseyite cause to 
English Christians. They will, he thinks, assist the 
“reaction against sacerdotalism” which he sees already 
operating in the Auglican Church. The number of anti- 
Ritualist bishops, Mr. Gladstone’s article on ‘ Heresy and 
Schism,” and the rise of a liberal and orthodox school 
within the Church, are signs of a turn in the tide. 

The Church Quarterly speaks of Pusey’s ascetic rules 
as indicating the “ superstitious phase” of his mind, and 
attributes ‘nem to the strain caused by Newman's secession 
and subsequent ill-health. It asks“ whether Pusey couid 
have really supposed that his Master and Saviour would 
be better pleased with him, more ready to accept and bless 
him,” for these austerities. 
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A TRIBUTE TO SIR JOHN THOMPSON. 
By Lapy ABERDEEN. 

In a recent number of the Outlook the Countess of 
Aberdeen pens an enthusiastic tribute to the memory of 
the late SirJohn LThompson,whose recent death at. Windsor 
so deeply impressed the imagination of the nation. 
Lady Aberdeen begins her article by asking the follow- 
ing question :— 

What manner of man was this whose death has stirred the 
heart of an Empire, whose memory was crowned with laurels 
by his Sovereign’s own hand, and whose remains were borne 
across the ocean by one of Britain’s proudest war ships, and 
followed to the grave by the representatives of army and navy, 
church and state, and of every party, class and creed, amidst 
the mourning of a people ? 

She answers her‘own question by saying that while 
the extraordinary circumstances attracted public atten- 
tion instantly and universally, it was not in the sensa- 
tionalism of the incident, but in the character of the 
man, that the answer is to be found. “Lady Aberdeen 
Says :— 

THE POWER OF CHARACTER. 

The heart of the people is true to higher instincts when it 
gets a chance, and never has a man’s career more exemplified 
the power of character, strong, elevated, trained character, than 
Sir John Thompson’s. 

He began life as a boy at Halifax, with but few advantages, 
saving those which lic in a public school education and in the 
influences of a cultured hore where all the proud traditions of 
mingled Irish and Scottish descent were cherished and made 
the means of inducing love and loyalty to the new country as 
well as to the old. His father, a literary man of no mean 
capacity, and a co-editor with Joseph Howe, was a poor man, 
and the youth had to work his way upwards by his own 
personal exertions. From the outset a distinguishing feature 
of his character was a marvellous power of concentration and 
habit of industry, and it was the cultivation of these qualities 
which enabled him by degrees to give proof of his more 
brilliant intellectual qualities and which insured his rise from 
the reporter’s chair to be Privy Councillor of Great Britain. 

HIS LEADING CHARACTERISTICS. 

Search through his life, ask those who knew him best, and 
there is but one testimony. Thoroughness of work, intensity 
of purpose, singleness of aim and unflinching conscientious- 
ness, and a prevailing sense of the presence of God marked 
all he did or said. The poorest clients might depend on their 
case being gone into with the same thoroughness as was given 
in after years to’ a great legislative measure, or to the 
adjustment of an international question. Whether the matter 
was great or small which he had in hand, he considered it 
worthy of his best and his whole attention, and thus it has 
come about that during his comparatively brief tenure of 
office as Minister of Justice, he left the stamp of enduring 
work on the laws of the country, as for example, in the 
splendid accomplishment of the codifying of the criminal law, 
which he carried through with infinite pains and which has 
placed Canada ahead, in this respect, of many older countries. 
His public speaking was eloquent, because of the matter 
which it contained and the strength of his reasoning. mingled 
with a quiet by-play of humour and kindliness. ‘There was 
never any of that straining after effect, or the saying of words 
for the sake of saying them, which mark the utterances of 
weaker men. And in this, his speaking was, after all, only 
typical of the man, who showed his greatness in his simplicity, 
humility, and entire absence of egotism or self-consciousness. 

PERSONAL TRAITS. 

The success which he won in all that he undertook never 
spoilt him—to the end he was as a child—willing to learn from 
all, and never so full of his own opinions as not to be able to 
listen to what others had to say. But when his turn came to 


speak, there was no hesitation, and he could hold his own with 
the best of them. 
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Many who knew him only as the inflexible judge, whose 
severity in cases where there was the slightest deviation fron 
honesty and uprightness was proverbial, could scarcely ereiit 
the tenderness of his heart when he had to deal with the 
erring, the poor and the afflicted in a private capacity, or know 
what he was as a husband, father and friend in the midst of 
his own home circle. 

Of his personal scrupulous honesty and incorruptibility many 
instances could be given, but it is enough to point to the fact 
that he died a very poor man... . What else could be expect 
from one of whom it is told that, when a woman whose sayincs 
he had invested for her many years ago, in what was co: n- 
sidered a good investment, came to tell him that she had 1 st 
her money, he actually contrived with great inconvenience to 
himself, to give her back the money, conceiving himself in a 
measure responsible for the loss. 

HIS DEATH AT THE POST OF DUTY. 

And when his change of religion threatened to wreck lis 
worldly prospects, he faced the worst, and was willing to 
endure poverty and toil for himself and his family rather tha 
not be true to his convictions. And once again, only a few 
weeks before his death, he was warned that continuance in tlic 
public service might—nay would probably mean death to him, 
whereas rest and change of climate would probably restore him 
to health. But to his mind his duty was clear. “It would be 
cowardly to resign now,” he said. And so he remained at his 
post, and at his post he diced, and to few has it been given to 
work so much good for their country by their death. 


The Insignificanece of Man. 

Ir is one of the delusions of the human race, that it 
occupies a somewhat important space in creation. 'T!1e 
writer of the ingenious series of articles, which are now 
appearing in the Strand Dlagazine, sets himself to work 
to prove to us that, to use.a familiar vulgarism, “ Man is 
very small potatoes indeed.” There are 1,480,000,000 
human beings on this planet, and the language of rhetoric 
itself has sometimes asserted that the mass of the human 
race would take up all the territory of the planet; as a 
matter of fact, the whole of the human race can be tucked 
away in a remarkably small compass :— 

For example, every living person could be contained in a 
square common less than twenty-two miles each way; each 
person of the 1,480 millions could have a square yard to stand 
on; and any expert cyclist could be left outside with lis 
machine, and ride round the square containing the world’s 
population in about 34 hours for the 87} miles of boundary 
fence. Or the 1,480 million persons could each oceupy a 
square yard of standing room in Bedfordshire and then fill up 
only two-thirds of that county. They could be tucked away 
down in Radnorshire, by a little squeezing, and leave all th. 
rest of the world empty. Even the Isle of Man would hold 
nearly one-half of the world’s population at one person to thie 
square yard. 

This fighting, struggling, white, black and tan, good and 
bad, very much mixed population of 1,480 millions could be 
packed in a cubic box measuring only 1,140 yards in width. 
1,140 yards in depth, and 1,140 yards in height—-sce No. . 
Each person could be allowed 27 cubic feet of room inside such 
a box,,and the box itself could be deposited when full in 
Battersea Park with a squeeze, in Victoria Park with amp| 
room to spare, or in Hyde Park and not occupy much more 
than one-third of the ground-space of that park—and 
Mr. Chase, the cyclist, again, could, if left outside, run round 
the box containing the world’s population in about six 
minutes for the 24 miles; or, a person accidentally left un- 
packed—one of the two shown in No. 9, for example—could 
stroll round the box and inspect it in one hour easily. ‘Lhis 
is a literal and solid fact which can be readily proyed— 
startling as it may seem to show in No. 9 a_packing-case 
amply large enough to hold everybody in the world—a packing- 
case which, although a large one, would not occupy nearly 
one-half the ground-space of Hyde Park, London. 
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THE LAST MARECHAL DE FRANCE. 
Francois Certain CANROBERT. 


Two French reviews contain interesting notices of the 
late Marshal Canrobert. 

The Revue Encyclopédique of February 15, in an article 
by M. Abel Veuglaire, leaves his biography to others, and 
endeavours to define the réle played by the illustrious 
soldier. The incarnation of the old French army, he 
had, says this writer, the chief military qualities— 
courage, honour, self-abnegation, fidelity. He could not 
be called a great genius, for he had neither the imagi- 
nation nor the intuition by which the man of genius 
reveals himself. But he was before all things a man of 
action, who never recognised his duty better than when 
on the battle - field. Like M. Anatole France, he 
believed that under arms there lay great dignity of 
life, for to the military man duty is all the clearer for not 
being determined by reason. The preacher and the 
soldier need never know the anguish of doubt. 





MARSHAL CANROBERT. 


(From a photograph by Nadarz, Paris.) 


Canrobert had gifts of the highest order for a post of 
the second rank, and he was well aware of his own limita- 
tions. Self-abnegation is not the most military of virtues. 
Those who are born soldiers are ready to sacrifice them- 
selves for their country; but those who are born com- 
manders will never hand over to a comrade the smallest 
part of the authority they hold. Canrobert acted as a 
Christian and a gallant man rather than as the true 
warrior when he retired from the command-in-chief in 
favour of Pélissier; and did he not even propose to leave 
to Lord Raglan the general command in the Crimean 
campaign, and offer to become one of his subordinates ? 
He could be the most obedient of subordinates, and on 
the field of battle he was a genuine hero. His correspon- 
dence reveals no philosophy, no elevated or broad views. 
It is all solicitude for the material needs of the soldier. 
Napoleon was not indifferent to these things, but he could 
also see far beyond such minor matters. 

In the Vie Contemporaine of February 15, M. Robert 
de Flers writes of Canrobert,in Italy, from some hitherto 


unpublished notes of the Marshal’s. In his article he 
endeavours to show how much bravery, courage, decision 
and promptitude were embodied in the character of Can- 
robert, and what initiative and firmness were needed to 
resist the pressure of Victor Emmanuel and Cavour with 
regard to the plan of the campaign and take upon him- 
self the frightful responsibility of tactics entirely opposed 
to theirs. 

Captain S. P. Oliver, who contributes a sketch to the 
March number of the United Service Magazine, also points 
out that self-abnegation was ever a characteristic of Can- 
robert. Of course he has been blamed in connection with 
the capitulation of Metz :— 

Had Canrobert been under a more energetic and a more 
faithful leader, the army of Metz might have been saved. 
But it is a fact that this brave soldier, so full of ardour, dagh, 
and courage in the field, did not shine to advantage in the 
council-chamber. A council of war never fights; it engenders 
hesitation, doubt, and irresolution. Canrobert would not 
agree to the convention with the Prussians until he was con- 
vinced that all possible means to enable the army to keep alive 
within Metz that humanity permitted had been exhausted. 

Each promotion, however, was due to war service. 

sy the death of the hero of Inkerman, the last of the 
French Marshals disappears from the ‘“ Annuaire de 
Armée Frangaise,” and the rank has again become 
obsolete. 


THE RAILROAD OF THE FUTURE. 

THEODORE VooRHEES publishes inthe Engineering Maga- 
zine for February a review of coming improvements in rail- 
roads. They chiefly have to do with the United States, 
but some of his suggestions may be of interest to English 
and colonial readers. He says that in the permanent 
way— 

Before many years the wooden tie and short spike will dis- 
appear from our tracks. It goes without saying that, in the 
ecnstruction of the railway of the future, wooden structures, 
such as culverts, trestles, and bridges, will not be permitted. 
Openings of any sort in the surface of the roadbed ought not 
to exist. 

When the permanent way is improved, locomotives will 
be built and trains put together so as to offer the least 
resistance to the wind. When this is done he anticipates 
a speed of 109 miles an hour will not be unusual :— 

An engine is running to-day that has moved a train a mile 
in thirty-six seconds—a rate of one hundred miles an hour. 
With improved track, no obstructions, no possibility of collision, 
and an alignment free from sharp curves, one hundred miles an 
hour ought to be as easy of accomplishment as sixty is to-day. 

The chief revolution to which he looks forward to will 
be the utilisation of the sun’s rays :— 

Possibly the future may develop some plan of drawing power 
directly from the rays of the sun. If, then, this power can be 
transferred into eltctricity and stored, there will ensue a 
revolution as great as when Watt first discovered steam. 
Then power will be limited, not by the cost and production of 
coal, but by the number of days of sunshine each year, and 
transportation will be brought within the means of all. 

He also thinks that disputes between employer and 
employed will gradually cease. 

Amone the latest novelties in periodicals is a neatly- 
got-up sixpenny review, called St. Anne’s, which is pub- 
lished by the Holloway’ Sanatorium, St. Anne’s Heath, 
Virginia Water. It has a capitally-executed frontispiece, is 
well edited, and seems to fulfil its purpose of chronicling 
the doings and sayings of the inmates of the sanatorium 
very well. There is both prose and verse, politics and 
chronique. 
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WOE! WOE! WOE! TO FRANCE. 
AND THEN TO ENGLAND. 


Mr. A. J. Witson, in the Investors’ Review, turns his 
attention in the current number to the French Republic, 
which, he assures us, is rapidly approaching bankruptcy 
and revolution. Alarming as this intelligence may be, it 
is not made any the pleasanter by the announcement 
that France is simply acting -as the pilot-engine for 
England. At present we are saved from following her 
footsteps, chiefly by hard drinking, but if we turned 
sober we should be on the breakers immediately. Mr. 
Wilson says :— 

_ We ought to study France closely, not in our habitual 
supercilious fashion, with abundance of sneers at the restless, 
volatile character of our neighbours and blood-kindred; not 
with an accompaniment of self-satisfied purrings, entirely 
unjustified, about our own stability,—entirely unjustified, since 
no Soule of the world have showu such calmness under great 
trials as the French,—but with an anxious desire to read the 
lesson passing events there convey to us. It should be plain 
to the yokel in politics that politically and socially we are 
following in the wake of France. 

The day, perhaps, is at hand when the Protectionist demon 
of misrule will triumph with us, and we should not be a bit 
surprised to see Mr. Joseph Chamberlain posing in a piebald 
Administration-as the -Protectionist Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and friend of the working man. When that: day 
comes the end of the British Empire will not be far off. 

Let thoughtful men, then, study France. French govern- 
mental extravagance, the bloated national debt, the intoler- 
able-weight of an all-devouring military system, have reached 
their full fruition in Meélinism, and all the miseries of a 
Protective tariff. 

Little doubt can be entertained that France is now fast 
hastening {owards a catastrophe. Socialism ‘and Anarchism 
are- laying deeper hold upon the minds of the people every 
week, and, by different ways, both march towards the same 
goal. The latest budget of the country, presented by M. 
Ribot, indicates that the end of. the existing order cannot be 
very far off. He, like all recent Finance Ministers, has to 
deal with a deficit which he can raise no taxes to cover, and so 
he dips his hand into the deposits unclaimed in the Savings 

nk. 


Mr. Wilson, taking his walks abroad in London streets, 
sees on every hand texts for his jeremiads over our 
~coming doom.: In morals at. least, he says, we are as bad 
as France, and our politics are not much better :-— 


Much of the illustrated literature poured out every day of 
the week by our newspaper press, and displayed in all news 
shops and railway stations, bears a character which can only 
be described as pandering to the tastes of the prurient, if not 
te the lusts of the obscene. We too have feverish restless- 
ness among our- labouring classes, a. Legislature occupied, in 
the intervals of its distressing fluxions of watery speech, with 
Socialistic projects for curing evils which the system of waste 
that characterises our Government, is in no small measure 
responsible for; we also have a poverty-stricken country party 
bawling out for relief through a tariff of Protection, a Lanca- 
shire wailing oyer the decay of its trade, a shipping industry 
encrusted with bankruptcies, and. can only pay our way as a 
State by hard drinking. If, then, France is moving fast 
towards revolution, we are following in her wake, and the 
catastrophe, in France at least; may not’ be long in coming. 
All the necessary explosives are there gathered ‘together, 
requiring but the match. 

What form the coming revolution may take no man can 
forecast, but it is unlikely that it will be a mere repetition ef 
the upheaval ef 1789. Debt repudiation and the confiscation 
of. the railways and State domains would be so much more 
effectual in ridding the discontented lack-alls of the well-to- 
do bourgeoisie they hate, that it is in these directions that the 
leaders of the extreme parties in France are headin the revo- 








THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


lutionary mobs they sway. Circumspect and proper M. Ril 
has begun with the unclaimed savings-bank deposits; his 1c-s 
scrupulous successors will go further. 





THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND ITS WORK. 
Some SuGcesteD Rrerorms By Mr. Mouton, M.P. 


Mr. J. FLetcHER Mouton last month raised a flutter in 
the Liberal dovecots by suggesting that the party mig):t 
be on the wrong tack in the line it had adopted against 
the House of Lords. He follows up his. paper this 
month by a strong and well-written plea in favour of the 
drastic reform in the House of Commons. The whole 
power and mischief of the House of Lords depends, as |:¢ 
plainly points out, not only on its own power but on the 
impotence of the House of Commons. It is strangled hy 
its own form; paralysed by its own procedure. if 
nothing could be done, the waste of time that now is thie 
rule, must be prevented. So Mr. Moulton has drawn u) 
a complete reform bill for the business of the House, an 
presents it with a light heart to the readers of the 
Contemporary. The following are the main points of his 
proposals :— 

In the first place, why should the House of Commons he 
compelled to do over again what has once been carefully done ? 
Take the case of a bill rejected by the House of Lords. [i 
would be quite proper that the House of Commons should hay» 
to pass the bill again before sending it once more to the Hou: 
of Lords ; but why should it be thought necessary for it aga! 
to go through the laborious and tedious process of settlin. 
it clause by clause? It is sufficient for it to pronounce that i 
has not changed its views by reading the bill once. This 
might be arranged by framing a standing order to the effect that 
after such a bill has been read a second time it should be com- 
petent for the member in charge of the bill to put it down for 
third reading without its passing through Committee stage. In 
this way the House could re-affirm its continued support of th 
principle of the bill and of its form without the loss of tim 
that must now cecur. This reform would have two important 
results. In the first place, it would make the procedure of tl: 
House express the principle that the rejection of a bill by the 
House of Lords is not entitled to the sume weight as its rejec- 
tion by the Commons, and that if the Commons persist, it is for 
the Lords to give way. And, secondly, it would afford oppor 
tunity for showing by action outside the House that the 
Commons possess popular support for their action, such a: 
ought to induce the Lords to pass the bill. At present tli 
mischief is done before this can be effected, and that mischic! 
can be repaired only at the cost of going through the whol: 
work again. It would be avery different matter if the bil! 
could be sent up again without costing a considerable portion 
of the available time of ‘the next Session, as is too often the 
case at present. 

Again, why should ‘the work be lost that has been done upon 
bills that have not passed through all their stages? Wh; 
should they not be continued in following ses-ions from the 
point at which they had arrived in the preceding one? Th 
main point is to facilitate the doing of the work. How is this 
to be effected? There is only one answer, in my judgnient 
You must be content to trust to the House to decide when the 
means Which are used to assist it in its work—speeches an 
amendments—are obstructing the end to which they ought 
only to be auxiliary. 

Take the case of speeches. There comes a point when 
enough has been -said-upon a subject, and a continuance of 
debate is merely a loss of valuable time. That point is reached 
at a very early stage.’ If you-give to the House the power of 
passing, on when it is satisfied with a clause or a group of 
clauses, it can check irrelevant: and useless debate, without at 
the same time interfering with that which would be useful, I! 
can take care that too much time is not devoted to discussing « 
bill, and. yet insure that adequate discussion is given to those 
parts that require it. ¥ 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE AMERICAN STATE AND RAILWAYS. 
How tHe Purcuase WILL Come Apovt. 

Mr. Carroti Wricut,’writing in the Forum for 
February on this subject, says that although he dislikes 
the prospect, he cannot ignore the fact that in the United 
States events are tending rapidly in favour of the 
control by the Federal Government of all the railways of 
the country. The Chicago strike was a_ sensational 
incident, but it only advertised the revolution that is 
going on, of which the Interstate Commerce Act was the 
first great indication. That Act, however, is a com- 
paratively small affair outside of the Pooling Bill, of 
which Mr. Wright writes as follows :--__- 

This pending legislation is demanded at the instance of the 
shippers and the railroads of the country, and its passage is 
being aided by a powerful lobby in their service. The railroads 
base their advocacy of the bill on the claim that it will be to 
the interest of the shippers to have such a law. The bill 
provides for a great trust, with the government of the United 
States as the trustee. It provides that the roads of the country 
may enter into contracts, agreements, and arrangements, which 
are enforceable between the parties thereto as common carriers, 
for the regulation of freight pooling, and that under proper 
rules of procedure every such contract, agreement or arrange- 
ment may be changed or abrogated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

When the first bill to regulate commerce was passed the 
great and powerful wedge of state-socialism, so far as con- 
trol of railroads is concerned, was driven one-quarter of its 
length into the timber of conservative government—of that 
government which means democracy. The pending bill, the 
moment it becomes a law, will drive the wedge three-quarters of 
its length into the timber. There will then be needed but one 
more blow to drive the wedge home, and that blow will come 
at the instance of business and not of labour—entire govern- 
mental control of all the railroads of the country instead of 
partial control under the laws now existing or proposed. With 
twenty-five per cent. of all the railroad interests of the country 
now under the control of the Government, through its courts, 
it is but a very short step to that final blow which will send 
the wedge its full length and bring entire governmental 
control. This blow will be struck in the most seductive way. 
It will come through a demand that the Government shall 
take charge of the roads, not purchase them—shall take 
charge of the roads and out of the proceeds of the transporta- 
tion business guarantee to the existing stockholders of the 
roads a small but reasonable rate of dividend. Under such a 
seductive movement the stockholders themselves, conservative 
men, will vote for the striking of the blow. 


The Industrial moment, therefore, will also reinforce 
this tendency by making it clear that the railway 
employés have also the right to be considered as well 
as the railway-companies and their customers. Mr. Wright 
says :— 

The Chicago strike is exerting an influence as a subordinate 
phase of a silent revolution—a revolution probably in the 
interest of the public welfare. It is because it emphasises the 
claim that there must be some legislation which shall place rail- 
road employéson a par with the railroad employers in conducting 
the business of transportation, so far «+ the terms and conditions 
of employment are concerned ; it is because the events of that 
strike logically demand that another declaration of law and 
of the principles of the Federal Government shall be made; a 
declaration that all wages paid, as well as charges for any 
service rendered in the transportation of property, passengers, etc., 
shall be reasonable and just. A declaration of this character, 
backed by the machinery of the Government to carry it into 
effect, would give to railroad employés the status of quasi- 
public servants. The machinery accompanying such a 
declaration should be modelled on the Interstate Commerce 
Act. 
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WOMEN AS GAMBLERS. 

In the Avena for February, in the symposium on 
gambling and speculation, the Rev. Harry C. Vrooman 
gives an interesting and somewhat melancholy account 
of the extent to which women have taken to the race- 
course in the United States :—: 

It is remarkable how many women “play the races,” and 
what an important function they fill in sustaining the system. 
A sporting man of thorough information on the subject 
informed the writer that women are the main support, directly 
and indirectly, of the race track business. Large numbers of 
women bet and sink thousands of dollars annually on the 
track. They buy up the jockeys for money or special favours 
to trick the race in their fayour. Sometimes it is a success, 
oftener not. The women are most confiding gamblers, reck- 
lessly betting on any “tip” given by men they like, and losing 
their money on the wildest chances. The easy credulity of 
this class of betters makes their adventures no surprise to the 
bookmakers, however wild they may seem. This enables 
them to lend themselves more easily to a conspiracy with 
the race track frauds, as they can take a large bet on a_ hors: 
known to be slow without arousing suspicion. 

A very large proportion of them are sporting women, but 
not all. The majority pose as widows. ‘Those who are most 
devoted to the races are usually these whose male. supporters 
are men connected with the track. There are, however, 
women there belonging to families of respectability and social 
position. I had pointed out to me in one of Chicago’s popular 
pool rooms the wife of a prominent judge, the wife of an army 
officer of high rank, and the wife of a wealthy stockbroker. 
These women come from varying motives. Some who have had 
too little to do, finding nothing t» enlist their affection and 
energies in this world of need and of hope, have been sent te 
this gambling by their physicians to relieve their enaué and its 
consequent dyspepsia and other ills. Some indulge only 
occasionally as a recreation, many seek it for its stimulating 
excitement, others have a speculative mind and deal in horses 
and races, and speculate * on ’change,” the same as they do in 
real estate. : 

One striking feature of gamblers, especially of female 
gamblers, is their superstition. And here is seen one of the 
worst uses to which the recent developments of the psychic 
phenomena have been put. Very many gamblers, in Chieago, 
at least, particularly women, systematically consult mediums 
regarding their chances, and blindly follow all they are told. 
Sometimes they win, and sometimes they do not. The women 
hold for the most part the same supernatural reverence for 
certain elements of the gambling machinery. For instance, 
“a yellow ””—as the telegraph dispatches giving pointers on 
the races are called—in the hands of a horse man is looked 
upon as omnipotent authority. They believe anything they 
read on a telegram, and the horse men, knowing this, unmerci- 
fully rob them by manipulating bogus telegrams and leading 
them to bet on some “dead horse.” The usual bet of the 
women is ten dollars, but they often stake more, sometimes as 
much as five hundred dollars. 


The Kindergarten. 

Mr. G. Brockieuurst is the editor of an interesting 
little magazine, published in London, for the promotion 
of Kindergarten and educational work. Hand and Eye 
for February contains several articles on manual training, 
sloyd, and general Kindergarten work. 

The Kindergarten Magazine is published at Chicago, 
and has Andrea and Amalie Hofer forits editors. Thoug’s 
a shilling is given as the English price, it has not, unfor- 
tunately, an English address. It is an excellent magazine 
for the Kindergarten department in education. 

Child-Garden is a Kindergarten magazine for the chil- 
dren, also published at Chicago, and edited by Andrea 
and Amalie Hofer. 
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of and we slow Germans are now at it, 
Mier to bear the brunt of the battle. 


THE REVIEW oF REVIEWS. 


THE POSITION AND PROGRAMME OF GERMAN 
SOCIALISM. 


By Herr Limpkne sur. 
Writine in the Forum, Herr Liebknecht expresses him- 
-self in a very exultant fashion over the prospects before 
the Social Democratic patty in the German Empire. 
THEIR VOTING STRENGTH. 


Addressing himself to those who are inclined to doubt 
whether or not the movement is a serious one, he asks :— 

Do you think that the nearly two millions of men who voted 
for the Socialist programme on the 15th of June, 1893, and to 
whom must be added nearly a million of voteless young men 
between 20 and 25 years—do you think they are a mob of 
“discontented” people who do not know what they want and, 
like silly children, only know what they do not want? Think 
what these numbers mean! They represent one-fourth of the 
entire body of active, that is of voting, electors, and conse- 
quently one-fourth of the entire population of Germany,—an 
Empire of twelve-and-a-half millions in the Empire of fifty 
millions. And not the worst fourth! The best, the cleverest 
working-men of Germany are Socialists. 

The significance of the last general election, he 
maintains, has never been properly appreciated outside 
Germany. 

A VOTE AGAINST MILITARISM. 


Tt. was in reality the most direct censure which the 
German electorate has ever pronounced on militarism. 
He says :— 

The questions before the German electors were, Is our 
immense standing army again to be increased and the people 
crushed by fresh taxation? Or shall we break altogether the 
yokes of standing armies, and prepare for a general disarming 
by an international congress? And the answer was that out 
of a total of 7,674,000 voters, in round numbers, 4,350,000 
voted against militarism and 3,330,000 for ita majority of 
more than 1,000,000 against militarism in the home of mili- 
tarism. That is indeed a great fact—a great victory won by 
civilisation, and won under the guidance of Social Democracy, 
which is the representative of all popular demands, the cham- 
pion of Liberty, Peace and Humanity. 

A FIGHT TO THE DEATH. 

This decision may have no immediate practical result, 
but it is significant of much, and Herr Liebknecht is the 
last man in the world to under-estimate its import- 
ance :— 

Germany is not in a social crisis alone; we are also in the 
midst of a decisive political crisis. The German Constitution 
is the-most ridiculous anomaly in the worid. The pyramid of 
the Empire has universal suffrage for its base, and is crowned 
by the “ Pickelhaube.” Democracy at the bottom, Absolutism 
at the top—how can that agree? The two hostile principles 
cannot exist peaceably together; they must fight, and they 
will fight it out to the end. The English fought it out two 
hundred and fifty years ago, the Frenchmen a hundred years 
And we Socialists 


“VOTING CATTLE.” 


If Herr Liebknecht be right, there is indeed need for 
some one to bear the brunt of the battle, for anything 
more miserable than his account of the masses of German 
electors, it would be difficult to imagine :— 

If you want to see “ voting cattle,” in the literal sense of the 
word, visit Germany at our next election, and walk about in 
one of the rural districts on the day of polling. You will see 
human beings put in cars like calves sent to the slaughter- 
house,-and driven to the place where the next voting-box is, 
where the human beings are taken from the car and marshalled 
to the voting-box into which they have to deposit the tickets 
given them by their “chiefs.” These yoting-cattle may be 


Conservative, National Liberal, Catholic, even Progressist—of 
this one thing only you may be sure; they are not Social 
Democrats. 

WHAT SOCIALISTS WANT. . 

The Social Democrats, therefore, being the only people 
in Germany who have souls they may call their own, it is 
extremely important to know what they are aiming at, 
and upon this point Herr Liebknecht is quite frank :— 

Our programme consists of a declaration of principles and of 
the practical and concrete demands founded on these prineip!:s. 
We do not want to abolish private property; it is only private 
property in the instruments of production that we want io 
abolish, because it gives the possessor power over his fellow- 
men and renders them economically and politically depende:t 
on him, Labour is to be organised nationally and internatioi- 
ally, to the benefit and in the interest of all, with equal rig]:! 
and duties for all. The essential criterion of Socialism is tive 
abolition of wages-work, for which is to b: substituted 1 
system of associated work, of fraternal co-operation. 

Socialism has been accused of aiming at the oppression of 
personal liberty. Now I beg you to look at our programm, 
and you will see that every point of it is a striking refutati 
of this childish reproach. What do we ask for? Absolu 
liberty of the press; absolute liberty of mecting; absolu 
liberty of religion; universal suffrage for all representatiy: 
bodies and public offices in the state and the commune ; 
national education; all schools open to all; the same 
opportunities of learning and education for all; abolition vf 
the standing armies and creation of national militia, so that 
every citizen is soldier and every soldier citizen; an inter- 
national court of arbitration between the diiferent state 
equal rights for men and women—measures for the protection 
of the working classes (limitation of the hours of work, sanitary 
regulations, ete.) Can personal liberty, can the right of tlie 
individual be better guaranteed than by this programme ? 


PORTRAIT OF A BORN CRIMINAL. 


TREATING of the “new science” of criminology in 
the Calcutta Review, Surgeon Captain Buchanan thus 
recapitulates the signs of the born criminal :— 

A special shape of skull, a pale, prematurely wrinkle1 
face, outstanding or otherwise deformed ears, a marked, pro- 
jecting, or receding chin and scanty beard. He is constitution- 
ally lazy, and incapable of sustained work. His muscular 
strength is weak, but capable of great spasmodic effort. He is 
usually ugly, the fixed look in the eye may be noted, especially 
during effort. He is liable especially to diseases of the lungs 
and heart. He comes of a neurotic, or criminal, stock; is 
addicted to alcoholism. He frequently tattoos himself; tli 
tendon reflexes are abnormal. He shows a deficient sensibility 
to pain. While his eyesight is keen, his other senses are 
usually inferior.. He is remorseless and indifferent to suffering. 
His intelligence is below the average. He has a strong craviny 
for excitement and change and a love of orgy. Is liable to 
spontancous and periodic outbursts of violence. He is open to 
sentiment, superstitious, and attracted to the emotional side cf 
religion. He has a special language of his own. His instincts 
are, in fine, antisocial, and he frequently believes that 
crime is an honourable calling! Many of his characteristics 
are found in savages and animals, While abnormal in his 
physical qualities, the moral side of his nature is a blank. 
Though not intellectually, he is often moral/y, un idiot, 

Here is a point for the critics of the ‘‘ Decadents ” :— 

It. will surprise many to learn that M. Paul Verlaine, the 
chicf of the new so-called “ Decadent ” school in literature, is 
a criminal, convicted for an attempt upon the life of his 
companion in sexual perversity. The portraits of Verlaine’s 
head which have appeared of late in the illustrated papers, 
show rather the head of a criminal than of a man of genius—— 
a heavy jaw, projecting orbits, sugarloaf head—the type which 
an early French writer called “Satanic.” The old painters 
frequently depicted this form of head on their Satans and evil 
genii. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


WHAT WILL THE TWENTIETH CENTURY BRING? 
VARIOUS PropHECIES BY THE UNINSPIRED. 

Tux editor of Great Thoughts has hit upon the idea of 
inviting representative men in various branches of Eng- 
lish. thought to give him briefly their ideas as to what 
the twentieth century has in store for us. Dr. Joseph 
Parker was chosen as the master of this new school of the 
prophets, and he led off ina flamboyant style calculated 
to fill all those who came after him with awe. He 
prophesied with the airy confidence of one before whom 
all future things unfoided lay, and predicted that the next 
century was to be almost next door to the Kingdom of 
Heaven. None of those who have followed him have 
attempted such daring flights in the region of prophecy, 
but some of the papers are of considerable interest. 

FOR WOMEN. 

Lady Henry Somerset, for instance, writing on the 
position of women in the twentieth century, thinks that 
the emancipation of her sex will be completed, and that 
it will work untold good for the race :— 

I confidently expect that they will win their greatest 
laurels in the realm of government. Many of the great states- 
men of the future will be women; many of the most successful 
diplomatists will be women; many of the greatest preachers 
willbe women. The world has lost inealeulably by the sense- 
less prejudice that has silenced the potent voices of the 
mothers of the world in aisles of prayer and halls of legislation. 
The tact of woman would have been of incalculable service 
to the people in the settling of disputes. From the beginning 
a mother has been both statesman and diplomat in the home ; 
from morning until night it has been her work to settle 
disputes, reconcile opposing forces, put down riyalries; in 
short, to administer justice tempered with mercy. 

By way of foil to this pleasant prediction we have a 
characteristic discourse from Mrs. Lynn Linton, who 
finishes her prophecy as follows :— 

The future woman will be admirable only so far as she shall 
forsake her present extravagant pretensions and return to her 
own more beautiful and more natural lines. As she is now, 
under her names of F'in-de-siécle and New Woman, she is all 
wrong from start to finish, and a national disaster rather than a 
domestic blessing and a social ornament. 

IN LITERATURE, 

Perhaps the most interesting of these prophecies of 
things to come is that which Mr. Grant Allen supplies 
in his forecast of the literatare of the twentieth century. 
He is almost as sanguine as Dr. Parker. He tells us 
that— 

The twenticth century, I take it, will begin with one of the 
greatest outbursts of literary genius England has ever known. 
The first symptoms of that outburst are already upon us; it 
will gather foree and yolume as the century progresses. 

He makes this prophecy because he thinks history 
always repeats itself, and a great literary era always 
follows on the heels of a great imperial expansion :— 

Now, in our own time, England has expanded more widely 
than ever. She has embraced Australia, Canada, South 
Africa; she has annexed the Pacific; she has made the 
round world the province of her commerce and her organising 
energy. I cannot believe that such conditions will not 
produce a literature as far nobler than the Elizabethan as the 
Pacific and the Indian Ocean are wider than the Atlantic. 
Laugh, ye foolish ones, by all means—but answer me again in 
1920. This induction is confirmed by actual verification. We 
have a new and powerful schocl of young writers growing up 
in our midst who have introduced a fresh note into English 
literature. 

All this is very good, and not less pleasant is it to hear 
of the character of this super) literature which is to be 
produced by the great masters of which, it seems, we 
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have some preliminary samples in Mr. Davidson and 
Mr. Le Gallienne. 

As to the character of this literature, it will probably repre- 
sent two different types. Part of it will aim merely at being 
beautiful and perfect, or exciting and amusing. It will appeal 
to the esthetic sentiments or the plot-interest of humanity. 
But the larger part will be profoundly informed by the ethical 
spirit. It will be terribly in earncst—the most earnest litera- 
ture the world has ever seen. It will deal with questions. Of 
this tendency, Ibsen and Thomas Hardy may be taken as the 
precursors at the present moment. Great social revolutions 
will no doubt take place; literature will reflect, direct, and 
chronicle them. The position of women in particular will be 
vastly altered: woman will be the great theme of one large 
department of our coming literature: women writers will 
increase in number, in power, in grasp, and in boldness. The 
literature of the age will also be deeply imbued with the 
scientific tone and the evolutionary method. 

TO THE PUBLICAN. 

Archdeacon Farrar shakes his head grimly over Dr. 
Parker’s confidence as to the moral character of the 
twentieth century. Mr. W.S. Caine is quite chirpy and 
confident that, whatever else the twentieth century may 
do, it is quite certain to shut up public-houses :— 

I do not, therefore, feel the prophet’s mantle heavy when I 
predict that the end of the twentieth century will see alcohol 
the beverage only of the vicious and depraved, if the twentieth 
century does not, as [ believe it will, rid itself of the vicious 
and depraved, with their ercation and sustainer, alechol. If, 
then, the social habits and customs of society change, and 
medical science becomes determined in the way I yenture to 
predict, it is equally certain that the twentieth century will 
see the prohibition of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
beverages. 

Among other articles in this series Dr. Dallinger dis- 
courses very ineffectively upon twentieth century science, 
and Sir Joseph Barnby on the future of music. The 
series is to be continued until we have a complete map of 
the course of: events for the next hundred years, drawn 
with a free hand on the blank page of the future, drawn 
by men who at least know as inuch about it as their 
neighbours—that is to say, practically nothing at all. 


How to Choose a Husband. 

In the Youny Woman, Mrs. Mayo gossips with girls 
upon the signs by which they may detect men whom 
they ought not to marry. The following suggestion may 
be useful :— 

The Golden Rule of doing only unto others as he would wish 
others to do to himself? Does he shove the cat off the rug the 
moment he wants to stand in front of the fire? Does he tease 
and gibe his sister till the tears come into her eyes? Does he 
wink and jeer over his grandmother's shoulder? Does he call 
the servant-girl a “slavey”? Does he delight in vulgar jokes 
about mothers-in-law or old maids? Is he well informed 
on all the frivolous gossip about the last fashionable dancing- 
girl or music-hall singer? Is he extravagant in his own 
personal providings? Is he very marked in his attentions to 
the showiest woman in an assembly, and, in this pursuit, 
uncivil and careless to others? 

If all these questions can be answered on the good side, then 
here is an unselfish man. And no “bad” man remains long 
unselfish ; selfishness and sensuality are very near allies! 

Mrs. Mayo forgets, though, that many times immorality 
is by no means always the result of that rude and callous 
selfishness which she rightly condemns. No doubt there 
is an immorality that has its roots in such in ‘ifference to 
others’ welfare, but there are also many phases of in- 
continence which spring rather from self-forgetful com- 
plaisance than from callous self-assertion, 
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THE NEW PULPIT. 
By Rev. H. R. HAwEIs. 


In the North American Review, Mr. Haweis, who has 
— his Christmas in the New World, discourses in 
characteristic fashion upon the New Pulpit. At the 
beginning he thus defines his subject :— 

It may be asked what I mean by the New Pulpit. A pulpit 
in touch with the life of the period. A pulpit up to date; 
interested in what is interesting; capable of refocusing religion; 
quick to note when a phrase is outworn; resolved to find why 
clever men won’t listen to sermons; convinced that every 
seg ‘occupation, discovery, and faculty of man should 

ave a moral thrust and prepared to give it. 

This element of the moral thrust is with him supreme, 
and in order to make it effective he points out the 
necessity for restating the old formulas :— 

For instance,'the Old Pulpit said, “The Bible is the word of 
God.” 

The New Pulpit says, “ The word of God is in the Bible.” 

The Old Pulpit said, “The Bible is an inspired history.” 

The New Pulpit says, “ The Bible is the history of an inspired 

eople.”” 

The Old Pulpit said, “ The Bible is infallibly inspired.” 

The New Pulpit says, “The Bible is inspired, but not 
infallible.” 

The Old Pulpit said, “I believe in the resurrection of the 


The New Pulpit adds, “TI believe in the survival of the ego 
and the continuity of the individual in some suitable, though at 
present unknown, form, under some suitable, though at present 
unknown, conditions, and so forth.” 

This is not a theological article. It aims rather at defining 
the historical position and prospects of the modern pulpit and 
indicating the conditions of its vitality. 

The first and foremost need is restatement up to date: the 
grand Maurician recognition that never a dogma so dead but 
what it stands for a yital truth. Disengage the truth, reset, 
restate the truth, give it currency once more. 

Take up every one of these orthodox dogmas, and in the 
very process of saying “they were true,” “they dre true, they 
are no longer true,” the light leng obscured will begin to shine 
out of them like a mortuary lamp from the darkness of the 
sepulchre. If the preachers throughout Christendom will take 
up the gospel of restatement alone, they will have their work 
cut out for them, and their reassuring text should be,“ We come 
not to destroy, but to fulfil.” 

Proceeding to deal with subjects more in detail, he 
points out that the New Pulpit has duties in relation to 
society, the theatre, science, and also in relation to the 
occult world. On this subject he writes as follows :—' 

As: to occultism, abject incredulity or rabid denunciation 
seems for the ma’ss.of the clergy the only alternative, and both 
are equally out of place at this time of day. Ah! when shall 
we find in the pulpit the judicial spirit of an Oliver Lodge or 
a W. Crookes?) -At the fag end of a paper like this it is 
impossible to discuss adequately the present attitude of the 
pulpit towards Spiritualism, Theosophy, Christian Science, and 
other modern nineteenth century forms of the occult; but the 
complacent doctrine that sundry abnormal things occurred as 
related in old Jewish annals, and even as late as the first 
thirty-three years of the Christian era, and for perhaps a few 
years later—but outside those limits all phenomena of a similar 
kind never occurred at all—is a theory which only belongs to 
the theological bigot; whilst the scientific bigot, with a 
dogmatism almost as naive, makes a clean sweep of all 
abnormal phenomena whatever, both in and out of the Bible. 

Amongst the discoveries of this marvellous age—and an age 
of miracles could hardly be more staggering—not the Jeast 
noteworthy would be the establishment, on scientific grounds, 
of the survival, if not the immortality; of the soul. Mr. Stead, 
we all know, looks hopefully, in spite of numerous failures and 
still more numerous frauds, to spirit-photography. But that is 
only one method of possible demonstration, and the sifting of 
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strange evidence in a dozen different, but converging, directions 
is going on apace all round us. 


Mr. Haweis brings a bright and suggestive paper to a 
close with the following passage :— 


The Christ at Chicago or in London would probably not look 
much like the Christ of Palestine, and would certainly not 
adopt the methods or the rabbinical forms of teaching, or thi 
costume or the customs familiar to, and suitable to, the peopl 
of His day—but the New Pulpit should stand for the freedom 
of Christ’s utterance, the reach of His sympathy, and thai 
discernment of the sigus of the times without which n 
ministry can be prophetical and no pulpit alive. The age 
waits. There is only one man who, whaiever estimate we may 
have formed of him personally, has ever approximately grasped 
the true functions of the New Pulpit, and that man was 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


OUIDA ON ENGLISH BOOKS. 


In an article in the North American Review for February, 
Ouida discourses in her accustomed fashion on “ Litera- 
ture and the English Book Trade.” Whenever Ouida 
writes upon her own country we may be sure that she 
will say as many disagreeable things as occur to her 
mind, and this article is no exception to the rule. It is 
occasionally good, however, to hear ourselves abused if 
we don’t get too much of it; and the following passages 
will probably satisfy the reader :— 


In England the idea that fiction is an art, and a very fing 
art, has been entirely stifled and obliterated under the deluge 
of trash, shot like rubbish from a dirt cart, which they dare to 
call literature. In no other country of Kurope is there any 
such unmitigated rubbish poured out from the press as therc 
is in England, and multiplied, as I have said, like microbes in 
gelatine. For the English mind is essentially inartistic, and 
only becomes artistic in its very higher forms when these 
become genius. Very cheap editions are the only forms on 
which the Briton spends his money; he likes something which 
he can leave behind him in the train without too much regret. 
Books are the things which English people, gentle and simple, 
can do without most easily. They read, also, in a muddle- 
headed kind of way. 

Circulating libraries having to make up.their parcel of 
books for the country are, in her opinion, one of the 
greatest curses of modern times, She says :— 


The “ box-stuffer” is to literature what the cad is to 
modern cities, and he should no longer degrade the art which 
he apes and injures. It is due to this intolerable pest that 
the great art of fiction is regarded as a mere _pot-boiling 
profession by the English publishers and the English press. 

The one practical suggestion of her article is that 
English publishers should take a hint from those of 
France. She says:— 

I contrast the cheapest French editions of my books with 
those of the cheapest English editions of them, the first so 
neat and simple in their glossy plain paper covers, with their 
good paper and admirable type within, and the second 50 
atrocious in the gaudy pictorial cover, which is deemed needful 
to attract the eyes of the British multitude. 


In the Jomiletic Review for February Dr. McLane, 
writing upon “ Social Evolution,” makes the following 
riticism upon Mr. Kidd’s book :— 

ould say that he seems to make Christianity to consist in 
redemption.from a Iaw of nature rather than a redemption 
from sin. Christianity, which is the revelation of the love of 
God, of the law of service, and of the saving efficacy of 
sacrifice, is the pewer of God to break the reign of lust and 
selfishness and violence, and to bring in the reign of love and 
of service and of social as well as of individual salvation. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE 


REMINISCENCES OF STEVENSON. 
By Mr. ANDREW LANG. 


Mr. Anprew Lane contributes to the North American 
Review an interesting article entitled “ Recollections of 
Robert Louis Stevenson.” He met him for the first time 
at Mentone, and this is how he looked in those days :— 

He looked, as in my eyes he always did look, more like a 
lass than a lad, with a rather long smooth oval face, brown 
hair worn at greater length than is common, large lucid eyes, 
but whether blue or brown I cannot remember—if brown, 
certainly light brown. On appealing to the authority of a 
lady [ learn that brown was the hue.- His colour was a trifle 
hectic, as is not unusual at Mentone, but he seemed, under his 
big blue cloak, to be of slender, yet agile frame. He was like 
nobody else whom I ever met. There was a sort of uncommon 
celerity in changing expression, in thought and speech. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


The first of his writings which came across Mr. Lang 
was “ Ordered South.” Of this he says :— 

On reading “ Ordered South” I saw at once that here was a 
new writer—a writer indeed; one who could do what none of 
us, nous autres, could rival or approach. I was in-tantly 
* sealed of the tribe of Louis,” an admirer, a devotee, a fanatic, 
if you please. At least my taste has never altered. 

Speaking of Stevenson’s personality, Mr. Lang calls 
attention to one very notable phase of his character :— 

Mr. Stevenson possessed, more than any man I ever met, the 
power of making other men fall in love with him. I mean 
that he excited a passionate admiration and affection, so much 
so, that I verily believe some men were jealous of other men’s 
place in his liking. 

After some pleasant gossip about Stevenson’s literary 
tastes and his love of slang, Mr. Lang says :— 

Mr. Stevenson had an infinite pleasure in Boisgobey, 
Montépin, and of course, Gaboriau. You see, there was 
nothing of the ‘‘ cultured person ” about him. 


DR. JEKYLL. 


The following is the way in which Mr. Lang first made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Jekyll :— 

Mr. Stevenson was in town, now amd again, at the old 
Savile Club, which had the tiniest and blackest of smoking- 
rooms. Here, or somewhere, he spoke to me of an idea of a 
tale, a man who was two men. [ said, “ William Wilson!” 
and declared that it would never do. But his “ Brownies,” 
in a vision of the night, showed him the central scene, and he 
wrote “Jekyll and Hyde.” My “friend of these days and of 
all days,” Mr. Charles Longman, sent me the manuscript. In 
a very common-place London drawing-room, at 10.30 p.s., I 
began to read it. Arriving at the place where Utterson, the 
lawyer, and the butler wait outside the Doctor’s room, I threw 
down the MS. and fled in a hurry. I had no taste for 
solitude any more. The story won its great success, partly by 
dint of the moral (whatever that may be), more by its terrible 
lucid visionary power. 

The connection between the two men was a somewhat 
curious one. Mr. Lang says:— 

Indeed, our acquaintance was like the friendship of a wild, 
singing bird and of a punctual, domesticated barn-door fowl, 
laying its daily “article” for the breakfast table of the 
citizens. He often wrote to me from Samoa, sometimes with 
news of native manners and folk-lore. He sent me a deyil 
box, the “luck” of some strange island, which he bought at a 
great price. After parting with its “luck,” or fetish (a shell 
in a curious wooden box), the island was unfortunate and was 
ravaged by measles. 


A NOVEL WE HAVE LOST. 

It seems that in these last days Mr. Lang had dis- 
covered an unpublished manuscript of the eighteenth 
century, which was to have formed the subject for a new 
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romance by Stevenson. Of this manuscript, however, 
Mr. Lang says :— 

I found an actual Master of Ballantrae, a Highland chief— 
noble, majestically handsome—and a paid spy of England! 
All these papers I sent out to Samoa, too late. The novel was 
to have been dedicated to me, and that chance of immortality 
is gone, with so much else. 

Two more extracts and I have done :— 

1 have said very little; I have no skill in reminiscences, no 
art to bring the living aspect of the man before those who 
never knew him. I faintly see, myself, the eager face, the 
light nervous figure, the fingers busy with rolling cigarettes ; 
Mr. Stevenson talking, listening, often rising from his seat, 
standing, walking to and fro, always full of vivid intelligence, 
wearing a mysterious smile. 

I have known no man in whom the pre-eminently manly 
virtues of kindness, courage, sympathy, generosity, helpfulness, 
were more beautifully conspicuous than in Mr. Stevenson, none 
so much loved—it is not too strong a word—by so many and 
such yarious people. He was as unique in character as in 
literary genius. 

STEVENSON’S Morar STANDPOINT. 

In Temple Bar Mr. H. B. Baildon, who was at school with 
tobert Louis Stevenson, gossips pleasantly about the 
school days of Stevenson. He quotes one of Stevenson’s 
letters written to him on the subject of his ballad 
“Rahero,” in the course of which Robert Louis Stevenson 
calls our Spectator “my grandmother,” although he 
admits that it is both an able and a fair paper. Speaking 

of Stevenson’s moral standpoint, Mr. Baildon says :— 

We must alwavs bear in mind the peculiarity of his ethical 
standards. He had early revolted against the grim rule of 
mingled Calvinism and Puritanism, behind which (in spite of 
the heroic purity of many) lurks, as behind a grim mask, much 
unlovely evil in Scottish character. To his supple, artistic, 
and perhaps somewhat Gallicised nature, with its unconquer- 
able Bohemianism, the grim, granite face of Scottish piety was 
utterly repellent, and it does not require the record of his 
converse with the Trappists to apprise us that in a clime 
whose religion is more indulgent to human frailties and less 
divorced from the beautiful, his life might have taken on more 
colour of piety in the ordinary sense. 

In spite of the childish piety on which he seems to me to 
plume himself rather unnecessarily, the religious worid. as he 
found it, revolted him by its harshness and moral pedantry, 
which too often but skimmed oyer characters full of dishonesty, 
selfishness, and evenimpurity. But his nature was not exactly 
of the religious type; he was tender rather than reverent, 
sympathetic and indulgent rather than austerely virtuous; the 
human was more to him than the divine. Yet he was ever on 
the road to true piety by the route indicated in St. John’s 
epistles: the love of his brother; but his code is not a little 
heathen. Like Heine, he is a Hellenist, not a Hebraist, more 
anxious and appreciative of graciousness and grace of bearing 
and conduct than of strict conformity to set rules of virtue or 
morals. Of all rule and convention, indeed, he was the 
sworn foe; virtue itself only charms him when growing 
wild. Of the drudgery of labour at set times and places, of the 
compliance with civilised routine and fashion, he was fully 
as incapable as Hottentot or Red Indian. He loved to plunge 
into vagrancy, into the lower strata of society, into the company 
of the huddled and hustled emigrant, or the companionship of 
primitive and savage peoples; anywhere, indeed, where he 
could purge himself of that middle-class respectability that so 
stank in his nostrils. 

He had a true child’s horror of being put into fine clotlies, ix 
which one must “sit still and be good”... Yet he has his 
own rather exacting standards for human action. He is austere 
with Robert Burns, and when he wr.tes of Villon, we feel he is 
suffocating with moral nausea... He cannot forgive the 
village Don Juan that Scotland delights to honour as though 
he had been a saint; he cannot stomach the sordid envy or the 
vile complacences of Villon. 


THE REVIEW 


FACTS ABOUT THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

Tue Quarterly Review in considering the report of the 
progress of the Ordnance Survey, furnishes many parti- 
culars of historical and contemporary interest. It thus 
xapidly rehearses the development of the survey-map :— 

THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF MAP-GROWTH. 

Topographical maps are probably the oldest form of carto- 
graphy. There exists at the present moment at Turin a 

pyrus roll more than three thousand years old, which has 
Bhi identified as the route map of a mining district in Nubia, 
and other remains of a like character have been found in the 
Egyptian and Assyrian monuments. Apart from indirect 
evidence of the use of maps for trade and military purposes by 
the Greeks, it is definitely recorded of Alexander the Great 
that his military routes were carefully surveyed. The Romans, 
besides route maps in early times, appear to have made a 
complete government survey of the Empire under Augustus, 
and another under Domitian, and to have had maps of 
extensive tracts, on large scales, painted up on the walls of 
public buildings. Unfortunately none of these originals have 
been preserved to us, though there is in Vienna a thirteenth- 
century copy of a map of the time of Alexander Severus... . 
In the sixteenth century trigonometry was introduced, and 
enabled fairly correct topographical maps covering consider- 
able areas to be made.. They appeared first on the Continent, 
there being three maps of parts of Switzerland as early as 
1513, but in 1569 Humphrey Lhuyd published his “Coro- 
graphia” of Wales, and Christopher Saxton in 1575 produced 
a “ British Atlas” in thirty-six sheets from actual surveys. 

“The first modern Government survey of a whole 
country appears to be that known as the ‘Carte géomé- 
trique de la France,’ dated 1744.” 

This was really commenced in 1688, and was not 
finished till long after 1744. 

“a LIFT UPON A POWDER CART.” 

The British Survey owes its inception to the Jacobite 
rebellion in 1745. The difficulty of moving troops in the 
Highlands suggested the need of a map of the region; 
and in 1747 Lieut.-Gen. William Roy, “the founder of 
ordnance,” set about the work. After the Highlands, the 
Lowlands were surveyed. In 1791 Parliament ordered a 
survey of England for the production of a map of one 
inch to the mile. 

The first sheets of this map were published in 1801, whereby 
this country can claim the fifth place in the order of European 
national surveys, and the second place among the great 
countries. The. predecessors of our one-inch map were the 
French map already described (since replaced by a map dating 
from 1833) and maps of Denmark (nineteen sheets only, 1766), 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz (nine sheets, 1780), and Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin (sixteen sheets, 1788). Prussia followed in 1803 
with. twenty-five sheets, Salzburg in 1805 with fifteen, and 
80 on. 

Our one-inch map was only completed in 1870, and 
many portions were consequently over seventy years old. 
Revision was arranged for, and changes will be so entered 
in future as to keep the map up to a year of the actual 
condition of the country. The entire map of the United 
Kingdom measures about 70 ft. by 50 ft.—as broad as the 
Marble Arch and twice as high. 

The six-inch survey was begun in Ireland in 1825, and in 
Great Britain in 1840. It is now complete, the map being 
about 400 ft. by 270 ft.—as high as the cross of St. Paul’s, 
and wider than its two transepts from end to end. 

CADASTRAL PLANS. 

In 1855 survey began for a map on the scale of 
over 25 inches to the mile, and is now complete for 
England and Scotland. When Ireland is also included 
the map will be a quarter of a mile in length. Begun 
at the same time, town maps on the scale of ten feet to 
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the mile have been prepared of 400 towns. These larger 
maps, which will number in all 108,000 sheets, belong 
to the cadastral survey, or survey for statistical 
purposes. They reproduce all areas, even the smallest, 
exactly to scale. Most of the ancient cadasters dispensid 
with plans; as for example, the Domesday Book. After 
that Book, Ireland in 1824 was the first part of the 
United Kingdom to obtain a.cadastral survey :— 

The cadastral maps are incontestably unique in thie 
Government surveys of the world. In the first place, no 
foreign country publishes a general map on so large a scale 
as even the 6-inch map.... No large country except our own 
has its cadastral plans made according to a general uniform 
and harmonious system by one central authority, and based 
on a complete and accurate primary triangulation. 

The total cost of the Ordnance Survey in all its parts 
has been about £50 the square mile, or Is. 8d. the acre. 
To keep the cadastral maps up to date of a revision every 
fifteen years would cost an annual sum of from £55,000 
to £60,000. Their prime cost is lower than that of any 
other cadastral survey known to us. 


THE SAILING OF THE ARMADA. * 
By Mr. Froupe. 

Longman’s Magazine continues the publication of 
Mr. Froude’s lectures on “ Seamen of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury.” This number is devoted to the description of the 
sailing of the Armada. Mr. Froude brings out in his 
very vivid way the extraordinary blindness of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the fatuous folly with which she almost 
wrecked her realm in depriving her soldiers of either 
powder or rations. The Armada, according to Mr. 
Froude’s account, perished chiefly because its projectors 
relied too much on prayer, and too little to keeping the 
powder dry. Mr. Froude says: — 

Quixote, when he set out on his expedition and forgot money 
and a change of linen, was not in a state of wilder exultation 
than Catholic Europe at the sailing of the Armada. Every 
noble family in Spain had sent one or other of its sons to figlit 
for Christ and Our Lady. For three years the stream of 
prayer had been ascending from church, cathedral, or oratory. 
The king had emptied his treasury. The hidalgo and tlic 
tradesman had offered their contributions. The erusad 
against the Crescent itself had not kindled a more intense or 
more sacred enthusiasm. All pains were taken to make the 
expedition spiritually worthy of its purpose. No impure 
thing, specially no impure woman, was to approach the yards 
or ships. Swearing, quarrelling, gambling were prohibited 
under terrible penalties. The galleons were named after the 
apostles and saints to whose charge they were committed, and 
every seaman and soldier confessed and communicated on 
going on board. The ship-boys at sunrise were to sing their 
Buenos Dios at the foot of the mainmast, and their Ave Maria 
as the sun sank into the eeean. On the imperial banner were 
embroidered the figures of Christ and His Mother, and as a 
motto the haughty “ Plus Ultra” of Charles V. was replaced 
with the more pious aspiration, “ Exsurge, Deus, et yindica 
causam tuam.” 

Infinite pains had been taken with the spiritual state of 
every one on board. The carelessness or roguery of contractors 
and purveyors had not been thought of. The water had been 
taken in three months before. it was found foul and stinking. 
The salt beef, the salt pork, and fish were putrid, the bread 
full of maggots and cockroaches. Cask was opened after cask. 
It was the same story everywhere. They had to be all thrown 
overboard. In the whole fieet there was not a sound morsel of 
food but biscuit and dried fruit. The men went down in 
hundreds with dysentery. Philip-himself meanwhile expected 
evidently that he would meet with no opposition. Of priests 
he had _ provided 180; of surgeons and surgeons’ assistants, 
eighty-five only for the whole fleet. 
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JULES VERNE AT HOME, 
INTERVIEW BY Miss M. A. BELLoc. 


THERE is a charming interview with the interesting 
author of the fascinating books for boys, Jules Verne, in 
the Strand Magazine for February. The interviewer is 
Miss Marie Adelaide Belloc, who, being half French and 
half English, is excellently qualified for interviewing a 
Frenchman, whose works are as much read in England 
as they are in his own country. In the course of the 
article, which is, as usual, copiously illustrated with 
portraits and views of the interior of his house at 
Amiens, the romancer gossiped pleasantly concerning 
his books and his life. Here are some of the observations 
that are worth quoting :— 

HIS FIRST BOOK. 

One of the keenest joys my story-writing has brought me has 
been the successful staging of some of my novels, notably 
“Michael Strogoff.” 

“T have often been asked what first gave me the idea of 
writing what, for the want of a better name, may be styled 
scientific romances. 

“Well, I had always been devoted to the study of geography, 
much as some people delight in history and historical research. 
I really think that my love for maps and the great explorers of 
the world led to my composing the first of my long series of 
geographical stories. 

“ When writing my first book, ‘ Five Weeks in a Balloon,’ I 
chose Africa as the scene of action, for the simple reason that 
less was, and is, known about that continent than any other; 
and it struck me that the most ingenious way in which this 
portion of the world’s surface could be explored would be from 
a balloon. 

“Once the story was finished, I sent the manuscript to the 
well-known Paris publisher, M. Hetzel. He read the tale, was 
interested by it, and made me an offer which I accepted. 

“*Five Weeks in a Balloon’ has remained to this day one 
of the most read of my stories, but you must remember that I 
was already a man of thirty-five when this book was published, 
and had been married for some eight years.” 

F HOW HE PREPARES. 

“You are doubtless aware,” interposed Madame Verne, 
proudly, “that many apparently impossible scientific pheno- 
mena in my husband’s romances haye come true ?” 

“Tut, tut,” cried M. Verne, deprecatingly, “that is a mere 
coincidence. As to the accuracy of my descriptions, I owe 
that in a great measure to the fact that, even before I began 
writing stories I always took numerous notes out of every 
book, newspaper, magazine, or scientific report that I came 
across. ‘These notes were and are, all classified according to 
the subject with which they dealt, and I need hardly point out 
to you how invaluable much of this material has been to me. 

“T subscribe to over twenty newspapers,” he continued, “ and 
I am an assiduous reader of every scientific publication ; even 
apart from my work I keenly enjoy reading or hearing about 
any new discovery or experiment in the worlds of sciencé, 
astronomy, meteorology, or physiology.” 

He gets up at five, and by lunch-time, that is, eleven 
o'clock, his actual writing, proof-correcting, and so on, are 
over for the day; but one cannot burn the candle at both ends, 
and each evening he is generally sound asleep by eight or 
half-past eight o’clock. 

HOW HE WRITES HIS BOOKS. 

Jules Verne does most of his writing in a tiny cell-like 
bed-chamber, aecording to Madame Verne. They talk, 
too, of Jules Verne’s own account of his method of work, 
which is very interesting. He says :— 

I start by making a draft of what is going to be my new 
story. I never begin a book without knowing what the begin- 
ning, the middle, and the end will be. Hitherto I have 
always been fortunate enough to have not one, but half-a-dozen 
definite schemes floating in my mind. If I ever find myself 
hard up for a subject, I shall consider that it is time for me to 


give up work. After having completed my preliminary draft, 
I draw up a plan of the chapters, and then begin the actual 
writing of the first rough copy in pencil, leaving a half-page 
margin for corrections and emendations; I then read the whole, 
and go over all I have already done in ink. I consider that 
my real labour begins with my first set of proofs, for I not only 
correct something in every sentence, but I re-write whole 
chapters. I do not seem to have a grip of my subject till I see 
my work in print; fortunately, my kind publisher allows me 
every latitude as regards corrections, and I often have as many 
as eight or nine revises. I invariably produce two completed 
novels a year. [ am also always in advance of my work; in 
fact, [am now writing a story which properly belongs to my 
working year 1897; in other words, I have five manuscripts 
ready for the printers. 

Madame Verne added that as soon as the last proof is 
corrected, her husband never looks at his stories again ; 
ali interest in them seems to have evaporated for him. 

HIS FAVOURITE ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

Miss Belloc visited Jules Verne’s library. She says:— 

The room is lined with book-cases, and in the middle a 
large table groans under a carefully sorted mass of newspapers, 
reviews, and scientific reports,to say nothing of a representative 
collection of French and English periodical literature. A 
number of card-board pigeon-loles, occupying however 
wonderfully little space, contain the twenty odd thousand 
notes garnered by the author during his long life. 

His library is strictly for use, not show, and well-worn copies 
of such intellectual friends as Homer, Virgil, Montaigne, and 
Shakespeare, shabby, but how dear to their owner ; editions of 
Fenimore Cooper, Dickens, and Scott, show hard and constant 
usage; and there also, in newcr dress, many of the better- 
known English novels have found their way. 

On being questioned as to his opinions upon England 
and English-speaking authors, he said that his happiest 
days were spent in Scotland when he was in the British 
Islands, and that all his life long he has delighted in the 
works of Sir Walter Scott. In London, like Zola, he is 
chiefly impressed by the river. He declares himself a 
regular devotee to the Thames. 

As Jules Verne can only read French, he has no know- 
ledge of our authors in their original tongue. He prefers 
“The Swiss Family Robinson” to “ Robinson Crusoe” ; 
he never tires of Fenimore Cooper, thoroughly enjoys 
Captain Marryat’s romances, was much impressed with 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island,” but of all our authors 
he considers Dickens the master. His books have been 
translated into German, Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, 
English, Russian, Japanese, and Arabic. Miss Belloc 
ventured to hint that he paid little attention to ladies in 
his stories. He replied :— 

“IT deny that in toto. Look at ‘Mistress Branican,’ and the 
charming young girls in some of my stories. Whenever there 
is any necessity for the feminine clement to be introduced you 
will always find it there.” Then, smiling: “ Love is an all- 
absorbing passion, and leaves room for little else in the human 
breast; my heroes need all their wits about them, and the 
presence of a charming young lady might now and again sadly 
interfere with what they have to do. Again, I have always 
wished to so write my stories that they might be placed with- 
out the least hesitation in the hands of all young people, and 
L have scrupulously avoided any scene which, say, a boy would 
not like to think his sister would read.” 


In the Educatioval Magazine for February, Professor 
Donaldson, of the Chicago University, describes the 
education of the nervous system. Two writers describe 
the secret of Mr. McCosh’s success as a teacher of philo- 
sophy, and Mr. Vau Liew has a useful paper upon the 
Kindergarten and the elementary school. I refer else- 
where to Mr. Fitch’s article on the issue in the London 
Board schools, 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF NAPOLEON. 


In the North American Review, Mr. Albert Vandam 
continues his reminiscences of the second Emperor. He 
tells the following anecdote of Louis Napoleon’s return 
to France :— 


Louis Napoleon slipped into Paris while the streets around 
the Northern Railway station were still encumbered with the 
remains of the barricades. “I was compelled to leave my 
luggage in the cloakroom and to make my way on foot to the 
house of my friend who had offered me his hospitality. I only 
carried a very small carpet-bag,” said the Emperor afterwards, 
when recounting the incidents of his arrival. “I had scarcely 
gone a hundred yards when I was stopped by an old woman. 
*I say, young man,’ she cried, ‘just put a paving stone or so in 
its place; help us to get a bit straight; as you see we are all 
at sixes and sevens, some one must put an end to the confu- 
sion.’ ‘That’s exactly what I have come here for, madame,’ I 
replied. The old woman did not know how absolutely true 
these words were; I myself have often pondered them since, 
and invariably been reminded in connection with them of that 
incident, in Edmund Kean’s life when he trudged to Drury 
Lane in the snow on the night of his first appearance on that 
stage which was to witness his greatest triumphs.” 


The most remarkable statement made in Mr. Vandam’s 
paper is that in which he tells the story, with every 
evidence and: confirmatory detail, that Monsieur Thiers, 
before the outbreak of the Franco-German war, offered to 
take office under Napoleon for the purpose of conducting 
that war. Mr. Vandam says :— 

Whenever and wherever historians put the memory of 
Napoleon III. on its trial for the calamities that resulted to 
France from the Franco-German war, the memory of Thiers 
ought to stand arraigned by the side of the other as an accessory 
before the fact. 


The story goes that Thiers sent a messenger to the 
Duchess Anna, the lady who was in the confidence of 
Napoleon, with the following message :— 

“M. Thiers,” he said, “ wishes you to tell the Emperor that 
a near, nay, impending, war between France and Prussia is 
unavoidable ; that, to carry on this war successfully the Emperor 
will require men of tried knowledge and experience instead of 
the incapable ones of which the Ollivier Cabinet is composed ; 
that the Emperor will require, above all, popular men who 
have the ear and confidence of the nation, and that. under the 
circumstances, he is ready and willing to forma Ministry under 
his own leadership.” 


The Duchess Anna refused to take the message second 
hand, so Monsieur Thiers came to her and repeated his 
statement, whereupon the Duchess went to Napoleon, 
and he replied as follows :— 


“My dear Anna,” he said, when they were seated, “ this is 
not the first nor the second time M. Thiers has made similar 
overtures to me. under one pretext or another. But very 
recently, Madame Colonna came to offer me his co-operation to 
found the parliamentary régime. I may frankly tell you that 
I have not much faith in nor much sympathy with this very 
meddlesome, arbitrary, and irrepressible personage. I am no 
longer the master in that respect. I have taken in earnest to 
my part of a constitutional ruler, and will not depart from it. 
The actual Ministry commands considerable majority in both 
Chambers; to dismiss this Ministry abruptly and without a 
valid motive, would be an act of personal interference which 
I must no longer commit. If, at some future period, near or 
distant, the Chamber should overthrow M. Ollivier’s Cabinet 
on an interpellation of M. Thiers or on an important ques- 
tion, I might intrust M. Thiers with the task of constituting 
a Ministry; but at present I am bound to attempt nothing 
against a Minister who appears to enjoy the confidence of 
Parliament. Pray thank M. Thiers for me, and tell him that, 
while deeply obliged for his warning and trouble, I cannot, at 
any rate for the present, accept his proposal.” 


OF REVIEWS. 


It is a very pretty story, and it will be very interesting 
to see what M. Thiers’s friends and executors have to say 
on the subject. 


COUNT TOLSTOI. 
An ESTIMATE BY AN AMERICAN NOVELIST. 

Mr. H. H. Boygsen, writing in the North Americai 
Review for February upon “Latter Day Novelists,’ 
delivers himself of a comprehensive diatribe upon all the 
modern romantic school, and exalts Count Tolstoi to a 
first place in the Temple of Fame :-— 

Among these faithful and unflinching chroniclers of life, 
Tolstoi is the foremost. He is the greatest living moralist, 
because he pierces deeper into the heart of things than any 
contemporary writer. Nowhere have I found in him an 
instance of prevarication. Without a word of preaching, he 
enforces in “Anna Karénina” the inexorable law that all 
anti-social relations are destructive of character, destructive of 
happiness, destructive of life itself. When the individual, in 
pursuing its lawless pleasure, imagines that it is drinking 
in deep draughts the very fulness of life, it is really 
engaged in reducing and diminishing its fitness for life—in 
eliminating itself from the struggle for existence. It is 
engaged in demonstrating its unfitness for survival. Thus 
Anna’s sin destroys her by a relentless necessity, first, because 
it brings her upon a war-footing with society, which is founded 
upon the family, and must, in self-protection, resent affinities 
that controvert this fundamental institution ; secondly, because 
the insecurity of the relation itself and the consciousness of its 
abnormality induce perpetual excitements, which, by ruining 
the nerves, upset the mental balance and make sane and 
tranquil conduct impossible. What profound psychology 
Tolstoi displays, and what fine reticence, too, in the account of 
Anna’s moral deterioration! How insidiously and gradually 
she entangles herself in the net which drags her to perdition ! 

There is something almost appalling in the rigorous veracity 
of this great and patient Russian with the toil-worn hands and 
the tragic face. There is a vast murmur of human activities 
in his novels, a busy clamour of human voices, a throbbing 
turmoil of human heart-beats,—-so much so, that one appears 
to have lived through his books rather than to have read them. 
Never did I suspect the closeness of man’s kinship to man and 
the identity ‘of human experience, in spite of race, climate, 
and country, until I read Tolstoi’s remarkable autobiography, 
entitled “Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth”; and after 
having finished “Ivan Ilyitch,” I actually began to develop 
the symptoms of the mysterious malady which killed the 
unheroic hero of that extraordinary novel. To be sure, I had 
a fall from my horse the week before, and that may have given 
colour to my illusions. 

How unutterably flimsy and juvenile, romantic fiction, such 
as Stevenson’s tales of villanous wreckers and buccaneers, 
Haggard’s chronicles of battle, murder, and sudden death, 
Conan Doyle’s accounts of swaggering savagery and sickening 
atrocities, and S. R. Crockett’s sanguinary records of Scotch 
marauding expeditions, appear to me, compared with Tolstoi’s 
wonderfully vivid and masterly transcripts of the life we all 
live! Amid all the shouts of the fighters and the clash of 
arms, there is, to me, a deadly silence in the popular novel of 
adventure. The purely artiticial excitement leaves me cold 
and a trifle fatigued. I see everywhere the hand that pulls 
the wires. It is a great dead world, whose puppets are 
galvanised into a semblance of life by the art of the author. 
The reading of their books tends to the wakening in the 
young of the feudal ideal which it has cost the world such a 
deluge of blood and tears partly to get rid of. For that we 
have not wholly gotten rid of it the popularity of these very 
authors sufficiently proves. 

Mr. Boyesen goes on to assert that the recent tuft- 
hunting development in the United States is due fo the 
pernicious influence of Sir Walter Scott, who has indoc- 
trinated young Americans with a foolish notion of castles, 
and nobles, and such, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


MR. ALMA TADEMA AT HOME. 

BARONESS VON ZEDLITZ, writing inthe Woman at Home, 
describes in a copiously illustrated paper, a visit which 
she paid to Mr. Alma Tadema’s beautiful house in Grove 
End Road, St. John’s Wood. She finds an eminently 
Dutch style in his method of house decoration, and 
expresses her admiration of the immense quantity of fine 
iron and brass work with which it abounds. The 
painter’s study is strictly carried out in Pompeian style, 
with a marble fountain ever playing. There is not a 
superfluous room in the house. There is no drawing- 
room or mere fancy apartment. In the conversation 
Mr. Tadema told his interviewer that he was born in 
Friesland in 1836. It was intended that he should follow 
the law, but his taste for drawing was so firmly rooted 
that he got up early every morning in order to study it. 
His early life was one of severe struggle, and a fortunate 
illness, which led his guardians to believe that he could 
not live long, induced them to waive their objection to 
his devoting his life to art. He simply slaved, and soon 
succeeded in achieving results which satisfied every one 
that he had a natural vocation to be an artist. He owed 
much to his earnest study of Leonardo di Vinci’s book 
on “How to Become a Painter.” He painted his first 
Egyptian picture in 1863, aud soon afterwards got an 
order for twenty-four pictures from a German picture- 
dealer. He chose Egypt, because the original source of 
art was to be found in Egypt and Assyria. 

As to his methods, he says :— 

‘“‘T generally make a slight sketch of the picture I am going 
to paint,” said Mr. Alma-Tadema, “ directly on the respective 
canvas or panel, as it is most essential that the composition 
should be well posed. So as to direct the attention of the 
spectator to the chief object in the scene, I arrange and alter 
the positions of my group many, many times until I am 
absolutely satisfied with the composing of the tout ensemble. 

“Not until the scene is complete and the canvas is covered 
with a thin oil colour, so as to do away with the disturbing 
whiteness of the material, does the real work begin. Then I 
give untiring attention to the perspective of the different 
parts of the scenery in the picture and accessories, for nothing 
is more bewildering than an inaccurate delineation in the 
outset of a painting, especially when the introduction of 
elaborate architecture or decorative structures is contemplated. 

“T paint my figures direct from life in every instance, and 
always insist that they should be dressed and coiffured as 
completely as though they were sitting for the finishing 
touches.” 

* Do you use many paints, Mr. Tadema ?” 

“No, siennas and ochres of the simpler and more old-fashioned 
kinds are those I prefer, and colours should not be mixed on 
the palette; that is to say, only those composed of entirely 
mineral or entirely vegetalle substances should be employed; 
a mixture of the two kinds might prove calamitous to the 
work in later years.” 

Mr. Tadema expressed his regret that students were no 
longer allowed to work on their master’s paintings. He 
said he had built his house and decorated it with the 
express purpose of obtaining from some part of it sugges- 
ions in colour and form which would make him wish to 
paint. Hence his pleasure in his work diminishes when- 
ever he is away from home, and he is never quite satisfied 
with the results. He never trusts to his memory in 
flower painting, but invariably paints from Nature, getting 
flowers from Italy and Algiers as well as from English 
hot-houses. His next large picture is to have as its 
subject the Christian martyrs being led to the Colosseum. 
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‘‘BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER BUSH.” 
A Tavuk with [An MACLAREN. 

Mr. Asucrort Nosxe in the Woman at Home describes 
a three days’ visit which he paid to Mr. Watson, who is 
better known as the author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,” at Liverpool. Mr. Noble says, that although he 
has been reading and reviewing fiction for more than 
half a century, he never in all those years read a book 
which moved him so constantly and so profoundly as the 
“Bonnie Brier Bush.” He says in reading it he was 
moved sometimes to laugh aloud, and at other times he 
stopped to get rid of thick coming tears. Mr. Watson 
told him that nothing was a greater surprise than 


the success of those sketches. Mr. Robertson Nicol 
of the British Weekly urged him to write them, 
and bothered him to death until he did so. He 


was not conscious of any power in that direction, and 
even now he feels as doubtful about himself as ever. He 
says that the book seems to have produced a much 
stronger and more emotional effect upon men than upon 
women. He has been overwhelmed by letters of all 
kinds, and is much amazed at the interest which the 
public has taken in his work. He is writing some more 
sketches, which will fill about a third of a volume similar 
to the “ Brier Bush,” and he sees his way to writing the 
other two-thirds. Then he will abandon Drumtochty, 
as he will have exhausted all the available types. He 
wishes to write a story dealing with the darker side of 
Seotch life, but meanwhile will write stories describing 
English life. One of these Mr. Noble has read, and 
pronounces it very good. 


The Vanishing Valentine. 

Tue valentine is dying out, the more’s the pity. The 
14th of February in old times use1 to open the door to 
the beginning of a good deal of very excellent love- 
making, and it is a distinct impoverishment to the nation 
that one of the opportunities for indulging in the most 
innocent and the most delightful of all pastimes should 
have gone out of fa hion. The writer of a coniously 
illustrated article in the Strand Magazine, who describes 
the industry of the production of valentines as almost 
extinct, says :— 

Practically, there is but one firm left in the valentine trade, 
namely, Messrs. Goode Brothers, of Clerkenwell. The 
astonishingly rapid decline of the valentine within the past 
ten years brought ruin to many a wholesale manufacturer, to 
whom the trade was worth perhaps £20,000 a year, between 
the years 1870 and 1875—the golden age of the valentine. At 
this period a single mak ~ would keep six designers and eighty 
girls employed on valentines all the year round. Rice paper 
from China was bought by the shipload: plush in wholesale 
quantities of 9,000 yards at 2s. per yard; and silk fringe, from 
Coventry, in bales of a hundred gross of yards. Twenty years 
ago, too, the big valentine dealer’s turnover was a thousand 
pounds a week during the three months of the season; and in 
his workrooms a quarter of a ton of the finest white gum dis- 
appeared in the dainty trifles. Four well-paid male artists 
designed the “comics”—mainly trade skits and domestic 
incidents—and these were reproduced on 1,500 reams of paper. 
The machines were kept going night and day, turning out a 
million caricatures a week, of which some 5,000 gross were 
dispatched to Australia by sailing yessels in May and June. 
From « hundred to a hundred and thirty different comic 
designs were produced every year, and one house would have 
five smart “commercials” showing the pattern-books to retailers 
in all parts of the kingdom. 
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A CROMWELLIAN COLLECTION. 
Aw INTERVIEW wiTH Sir RicHarD TANGyYE. 

Mrs. Tooury has a very interesting article in the 

‘oung Man, giving an account of her visit to Sir Richard 

Tangye, who, among other notable things in the course of 

his life, has created a veritable Cromwellian Museum at 

his seat in Cornwall. When asked about this collection, 

and why he took such an interest in the late Protector, 
Sir Richard replies :— 

“Cromwell has been my hero from a boy, and for the last 
sixteen years I have been collecting portraits, books—in fact, 
anything I can get, relating to him and to the Commonwealth 

riod. I have four hundred framed engravings relating to 
the time, two hundred being portraits of the Protector himself. 
See, here are views of the library at Glendorgal, where the 
collection is kept.” With loving care Sir Richard pointed out 
the objects of chief interest in the photographs. “I have,” he 
continued, “six hundred volumes pertaining to the history of 
the Commonwealth, many of them being very scarce books. 
There are also four of Cromwell’s letters. Three of them 
were written at his dictation, the signature only being in his 
own handwriting, but one is written entirely by his own hand. 
It would not do for me to let my wife know how much I gave 
for it,” said Sir Richard, with assumed terror, and in case of 
this article coming under Lady Tangye’s notice I shall 
preserve my host’s secret intact. 

“ As well as the letters,” he continued, “I have a number of 
manuscripts of the period, also letters from Cromwell’s sons, 
éae from Henry, the Lord-Licutenant of Ireland at the time 
of the break-up. It was written to some lord asking his 
advice as to whether it would be safe for him to venture back 
to London. [I have the rough draft of the letter also, whicli is 
perhaps the most interesting, as it shows the labour which he 
took to express himself discreetly. Another interesting thing 
in the collection is a death-mask of Cromwell. Only two 
others exist, one at Warwick Castle and the other at Aston 
Hall. I have, too, the staff of office presented by Parliament 
to Sir Thomas Fairfax as Commander-in-Chief of the armies. 
It is of ebony, four feet six inches in length, and silycr-mounted, 
with the Latin motto, ‘ He sought peace through war,’ inscribed 
upon it. ‘Peace through war,’” repeated Sir Richard, with a 
significant shake of his head, “that is ever the soldier’s excuse. 
This old staff had been preserved in a family in Yorkshire for 
one hundred and fifty years, when I purchased it. ‘ 
Numbers of people come to Glendorgal to see the collection. 
Beside the two hundred portraits, I have some miniatures of 
Oliver and of several of his generals, also a number of medals 
of aninteresting character. ... In the course of book-collecting 
one thing came out very prominently, and that was the very 
high estimation in which the Protector was held all over 
Europe. There are contemporaneous works dealing with him 
and his history in French, German, and Italian, some of them 
of great importance. 

“T fell in love with Oliver when I was a little boy six or 
seven years old, because I had early suffered from the intoler- 
ance and persecution of the Church. My parents were the 
only Quakers in the parish, and uf course refused to pay the 
church rates. Regularly the parson distrained upon their 
goods. I saw the cow taken, and in consequence lost my bread 
and milk for breakfast. Another time the pig was seized, and 
I ‘and my brothers were deprived of the only kind of meat 
which our hard-working parents could afford to give us. Well, 
you see, I was touched in my stomach, and had a very power- 
ful reason for hating the Church. When I read a book about 
Cromwell, and how he upset the Church, I thought, ‘ That is 
the man for me,’ and he became my hero straight away. I 
felt that if he had been living, he would have been my * pro- 
tector,’ and I should not have lost my bread and milk. 

“T remember how indignant I was one day at school when I 
read a history of England in which Oliver was called an 
‘usurper.’ I did not exactly know the meaning of the word, 
but I felt it was something disrespectful. When I found I was 
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right, I threw the book with a bang on the school-room floor, 
I was called to account for my behaviour, and gave my 
reasons. 

“ Apart from the fascination which Oliver had for me as a 
boy, my sober judgment tells me that he it was who brought 
us both civil and religious liberty. I think Cromwell a great 
Conservative statesman.” 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 
By Lapy ABERDEEN, 

In the Arena for February, the Countess of Aberdeen 
writes a paper upon the triennial meeting of the National 
Council of American Women at Washington. The 
National Council of Women is almost fashioned on the 
same lines as our National Social Union in this country, 
with one essential difference—that the National Council 
is exclusively confined to one sex, whereas the other 
makes no more distinction of sex than it does of sect. 
Lady Aberdeen quotes the following basis of the National 
Council, which was drawn up as long ago as 1888:— 

“We, the women of the United States, sincerely believing 
that the best good of our homes and nation will be advanced 
by our own greater unity of thought, sympathy and purpose, 
and that an organised movement of women will best conserve 
the highest good of the family and the state, do hereby band 
ourselves together in a confederation of workers committed. to 
the overthrow of all forms of ignorance and injustice, and to 
the application of the Golden Rule to society, custom and law.” 


She gives the following account of the present position 


_of the organisation :— 


The Nutional Council of the United States is at present 
simply composed of national organisations, but the list of the 
seventeen which have affiliated amply testifies to the diversity 
of operations represented in education, literature, social reform, 
philanthropic, religious and missionary work. Seven hundred 
thousand women are already represented, not to mention many 
more thousands who have joined the local councils which have 
been formed, and which are composed of local associations of 
women in the same way as the National Council is composed 
of national organisations of women, It is hoped that, at the 
coming triennial meeting of the National Council at Washing- 
ton, from February 17 to March 2, 1895, a plan may be 
formulated whereby local councils can haye representatives on 
the National Council and whereby state councils composed of 
state associations may also be formed and represented. 

Lady Aberdeen speaks very highly of the service 
rendered by the National Council and related bodies 
in England and Europe in the Dominion of Canada. 
Speaking as to the work which lies before the National 
Council and their organisations, Lady Aberdeen says :-— 


I cannot give you any hard and fast lines on which these 
councils shall develop. When a council is first formed, there 
are often at first many inquiries as to what work it can take 
up, but if it is in good hands a very few meetings suffice to 
show the vast field which exists for its energies, even without 
leaving that department of home life which we recognise ever 
a3 woman’s first mission. Tee care and sanitation of the home, 
the nurture of the children, their physical, mental, moral and 
spiritual education, offers by itself wide opportunities for the 
deepening of the sense of responsibility amongst our mothers 
and a sense of how much we all need light and training in 
these matters so essentially our own; and this brings us to 
consider our own physical and mental, moral and spiritual 
needs—how they can be supplied so as to fit us for our life’s 
work, so as to fit us for raising that high ideal of life and duty 
in all our departments of the home, or in the social and public 
life with which we are in touch. 
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THE MUSIC HALL AND THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
By Mr. WititaAM ARCHER. 

Mr. Arcuer has a very interesting article in the 
Contemporary tor March, in which he discusses the 
relations of the music halls and the County Council. 
Mr. Archer, being a man of sense, and a man who, 
moreover, bestows some thought upon the questions on 
which he writes, has no hesitation in defending the 
existing system under which the music halls are placed 
under the County Council. The article is a curious 
mixture of optimism and pessimism. 

HOPE FOR THE MUSIC HALL. 

Tts most remarkable passage is that with which it 
concludes. After dealing at length with the frightful 
vulgarity and general inanity of music hall entertain- 
ments, Mr. Archer makes the following remarkable 
confession of faith :— 

For my part, 1 am convinced that it needs only a manager 
of insight, one or two singers of talent, and a song-writer of 
genius to give the music-hall a totally new impetus, and 
hasten the development of many as yet latent possibilities. 
Whether the County Council will ever have {the will or the 
power actively to co-operate towards this end, [ am not 
politician or prophet enough to say. For the present its 
influence is negative ; but, so far as it goes, it is distinctly an 
influence for good. ‘The ideal to be aimed at is the control of 
this place of popular pastime by the people for the people ; 
and the handiest mechanism to that end is obviously that of 
the County Council. 

THE RIGHT TRIBUNAL OF CONTROL, 

The first part of the article is devoted to the defence of 
the County Council as against the Lord Chamberlain :— 

Control of some sort there must and will be; of that we may 
be certain. The choice simply lies between bureaucratic and 
democratic control—between a practically irresponsible autho- 
rity imposed from without, and a responsible elective authority, 
intimately in touch with the feelings, aspirations, prejudices if 
you will, of the community. To make this essentially popular 
institution a dependency of the Court would surely be the 
wildest absurdity. The Council is precisely the one equitable, 
efficient and inevitable form of censorship. It is hard to con- 
ceive a more efficient set of safeguards against * faddism,” 
undue influence, precipitate or unjust action of any sort. Yet 
this open, deliberate, aboye-board procedure, with its double 
appeal—from the Licensing Committee to the whole Council, 
from the Council to the electors—is denounced as tyrannical 
by men who are content to see the regular drama _ placed 
absolutely at the mercy of a single official, appointed by Court 
patronage, who hears no arguments, gives no explanations, and 
trom whose secret and silent tribunal there is no appeal! 

THE CITADEL OF VULGARITY. 


To state this case is to answer it. Leaving the subject, 
Mr. Archer proposes to discuss the music hall as it exists, 
and on its present state he has much to say that is well 
worth attention. He is no admirer of these public 
institutions :— 

The music hall is still the home of rampant, blatant, and 
incredibly brainless vulgarity. Gross indecency has been almost 
stamped out, though it still rears its head here and there; but 
I cannot discoyer the slightest movement in the direction of 
refined or thoughtful art. Broadly speaking, the art of the 
music hall is simply the art of vulgarity; and in that art, as 
in any other, there are innumerable degrees of natural genius 
and acqvired proficiency. By all means let us recognise these 
degrees; let us admit that a feeble dabbler in vulgarity is a 
much more painful spectacle than a finished and forcible 
master of the art. But why we should exalt and glorify this 
art, and decry other arts in comparison with it, is more than 
I can understand, Is it not rather an appalling thought that, 
while thousands of songs are every year written for the music 
halls, and have been for the last half-century or so, not one song 
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of them all, not one verse, not one line from them, has passed into 
literature! They contribute a few cant phrases to the 
journalism of the moment, then pass away, and are heard no 
more, 

THE INANITY OF THE SONGS. 

I have just been wading through several printed collec- 
tions of music-hall songs, and find it impossible to convey, 
without pages of quotation, any adequate idea of the rank 
imbecility that characterises them, almost without exception. 
What is most striking is the utter poverty and monotony of 
their topics, the sordidness of their view of life, the baseness of 
their ideals, the insincerity of their enthusiasms, the total absence 
of healthy passion or indignation, and even of genuine, unforced 
gaiety or sentiment. Their humour is that of the mock-valentine, 
their pathos that of the payement-artist. They pass from praises 
of debauchery and pzeans of rowdyism to grimy caricatures of 
the sordidness of lower middle-class life, inept jocosities on 
love and marriage, birth and death, and patently insincere 
criticisms on public events. Their philosophy isa mean and 
shallow knowingness, their patriotism is cheap and empty 
bluster. Here have a thousand * comedians ” been imperson- 
ating character of one sort or another, year out, year in, for 
half a century, yet not one of them has created a figure so 
true, or so happily fantastic, as to have become a legendary 
type, such as, for example, Robert Macaire or Lord Dundreary. 
We do not ¢ven owe to the music halls that popular hero 
* Ally Sloper.” 

It isto be feared that it will take more than one 
manager of insight, one musician of talent, and one song- 
writer of genius to regenerate this central citadel of sordid 
vulgarity. 


: ENGLISH v. FRENCH ART. 

In Harper's Magazine there is an interesting article by 
an American who has been discussing with various 
artistic authorities in Rome the expediency of establish- 
ing an American academy in the Eternal City. At 
present nearly all American art students go to Paris, and 
this, even according to the head of the French Academy 
in Rome, is a mistake. They should spread themselves 
more and go to London, Antwerp, Vienna, Munich and 
Rome, as well as Paris. Seiior Pradilla, the leading 
historical painter of our time, declares that in France 
extravagance is held to be originality, emphasis is the 
order of the day, and Paris is the most unsuitable city on 
the Continent for the young art student. Either London 
or Munich would be better places to study in than Paris, 
where the artists are quite lacking in the qualities—art, 
sentiment and feeling. Ancther Spanish artist, Sefior 
Villegas, gives utterance to some very remarkable judg- 
ments as to the comparative worth of French and English 
schools at the present mcment. He says :— 

The influence of the French school, to begin with, is 
unequivocally bad. The painters of the day have gifts, just 
as the authors have, but they misuse them outrageously. 
The work put forth is “loujours borné bourgeois, et sale,” a 
collocation of epithets which the speaker rendered more 
expressive by making at the same time a grimace of unutterable 
disgust. The English school is going up, according to Seiior 
Villegas, as fast as the French school is going down. And 
why? Jecause in England there is seriousness; the 
painters think as well as manipulate their brushes, and the 
conception of a work of art, its underlying motive, receives 
the consideration it deserves. He puts as the chief merit of the 
English school that its members make a catholic study of the 
European masters, appreciating most of all the painters of the 
great Tuscan epoch. The statues of antiquity, the paintings 
of the Renaissance, the works of men like Masaccio, Botticelli, 
Lippi, and Ghirlandajo—all these things are noble, and, in the 
opinion of this painter, nobility is the word to write in letters 
of gold over the door of every studio. The mission of art is 
noble; its whole trend should be summed up in the same word. 
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THE TROUBLES OF THE THEOSOPHISTS. 
Wuat Mrs. BEsAnT HAs To Say. 


In Lucifer for February Mrs. Besant republishes her 
letter to the Daily Chronicle, her speech at the Adyar 
-Convention, and also a circular which she has issued to 
members. 
TRUTH AT AIL COSTS, 

To these documents she prefixes a preface, which will 
be read with sympathy and interest :— 

There are times when silence becomes betrayal of trust, and 
when a great cause may be ruined by the weakness of its 
friends ; times when the truest charity is the clearest speech, 
and when love for the many who are bewildered and pleading 
for light must overbear the love for an individual. To speak a 
truth needed for the helping of thousands is obedience to the Law 
of Compassion and not a breach thereof. I have already printed, 
and I reprint below, the statement that the messages to me to 
which I referred in public in August, 1891, were not genuine; 
‘these werethe only messzes by which the public had been affected 
by me, and hence my explicit declaration that I had been mis- 
‘taken. I am told that the confession that I “was gulled” will 
injure my public influence ; if that be so, I cannot help it. It 
matters not atall that I should be laughed at, or that I should 
Jose influence ; personalities rise and fall, like ripples on a lake ; 
generations come and go, and the transient reputation of any 
one person like myself is too trivial to be regarded; but it 
matters much that in the great struggle between right and 
wrong, between good and evil, between the true and the false, 
I should not allow a spiritual building to be buttressed by a 
belief that I know to be untrue, and that I should not cast into 
the stream of human thought the poison of a lie, to add itself 
to all the poison already there, and so strengthen the destructive 
agencies which long after this personality has perished will 
be striving to slay spiritual life among men. The deathless Self 
within the personality cares not for the transitory praise or 
blame of men, but its radiant outshining for the helping of the 
world is impeded and delayed by every lie that adds its tiny 
contribution to the illusions which enwrap the lower world. 


She goes on to say she is now inclined to think that 
she erred in judgment in thinking that she was not 
justified last July in stating publicly that she regarded 
some other messages as deliberately written by Mr. Judge 
for his own purpose without a shade of authority from 
any higher source. As much of the evidence upon which 
her conclusion was formed has been published, she feels 
at liberty to mention the opinion she formed from it at 
the time. She then adds a further item of information 
in support of her present conviction that a firm stand 
should be made about Mr. Judge at the present time :— 

Before I left England in July, I had received from Dr. 
Buck the assurance of his conviction—reiterated by him to 
Countess Wachtmeister in America—that Mr. Judge had 
received so severe a lesson that there would be no more of 
these red pencil missives, »°d I went away hoping that the 
deception was put an end to tor the future, however unsatisfac- 
tory the result of the “investigation” as regarded the past. 
But I now find that the old method is again being resorted 
to, and while in Australia, I received the red ink “ message ” 
informing me that we were near the end of the troubles—a 
statement scarcely corroborated by the receipt, some weeks 
later, of the Westminster Gazette articles. And I find further 
that, still claiming sacred authority, a “private” circular is issued 
which is not only libellous as regards individuals, but that in it 
the Vice-President of the Society attacks one section of it, assails 
# caste which contains many members of the T. S., appeals to 
racial ambitions, and stirs up racial jealousies. Under these 
circumstances a clear and definite policy'towards Mr. Judge 
becomes more than ever necessary, unless we are prepared to 
assent to the use of names that to us are holy in support of 
statements that are not only intellectually inept but are 
morally eyil, as guaranteeing assertions that are either childish 
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nonsense or charges of the most appalling nature against two 
individuals by name and against unnamed members of the 
T..8. 

Mrs. Besant anticipates that Australia will follow the 
example of the Indian section, and deal severely with 
Mr. Judge for thus attempting to stir up strife, and to 
circulate calumnies under the cover of secrecy. 

NO PRIVILEGE FOR SLANDER. 


The following extract from a third document which 
Mrs. Besant publishes touches a matter which she regards 
as of extreme importance. She announces to all the 
Members that his circular cannot be regarded as private, 
or covered by the pledge of secrecy taken by the Members 
of the School. 

The circulation of private slanders under the sacred obliga- 
tion of secrecy might, if permitted to pass, become an intoler- 
able system directed against individuals outside our body, and 
might be used to spread calumnies ruinous to the reputation 
of such persons, who would—if secrecy were preserved—be 
stabbed in the dark, and would find themselves destroyed 
without any opportunity of defence. Slander is an offence 
against the laws of the land, and no offence against the laws 
is permitted to members of our body under the cover of 
secrecy. So long as I hold authority in this school, the sacred 
obligation we have taken shall never be used to cover illegal 
and immoral action, so that it may be safely taken froim 
within the cover of this school. The pledge of secrecy was 
imposed to guard sacred learning; it shall not, with my 
consent,-be used to wrong any human being. If this wero 
permitted, the school would become a- centre of deadly 
mischief in .the T. 8S. and in the world, and I refuse to be a 
party to this degradation of a body formed to promote purity, 
truth, and devotion. 

BETTER DISRUPTION THAN BETRAYAL, 


Finally, Mrs. Besant announces that she is going on 
the war-path on the subject. Such, at least, I gather is 
the plain meaning of the following concluding passages 
in this remarkable and very characteristic manifesto :— 

On my return to England in April I propose—if no official 
action shall have been taken—to personally address every 
European lodge, asking each to take action as lodge if action 
as section be refused, so that we may clearly know where we 
are in this matter, and may have the moral support of such 
lodges as consider that a spiritual movement should not 
sanction measures falling below even “ mere worldly morality.” 

For myself, I have tried by patience and slowness in action 
to save the T. S. from disruption, if disruption could be avoided 
without loss of honour. But the time has come now to say : 
“Better disruption than betrayal of Truth.” A society that 
loses many members may continue to live and grow, but a 
society that shuts its eyes to wrong for the sake of outer peace 
is doomed. 

THE RULE OF THE MAHATMA. 

A very curious illustration is afforded us in the same 
number of Lucifer of the extent to which some members 
of the Theosophical Society allow their judgment to be 
over-ridden by communications alleged to proceed from 
Mahatmas. Mr. Alex. Fullarton explains why he supports 
Mr. Judge. He was strong on the other side, when 
suddenly there was produced for his guidance a com- 
munication from a Mahatma. He says :— 

The communication went counter to all my convictions, 
judgments, and inferences. It opposed the investigation I 
deemed obligatory, and the suspicions I regarded inevitable. 
It directly denied what I thought my own duty, and affirmed 
the policy I considered disastrous. Only one consideration 
could reconcile me to vacating the position I believed true— 
the certainty that the message enjoining this was genuine. This 
certainty I possessed. Hence I instantly abandoned my former 
attitude and accepted that pointed out by the “One who 
Knows.” 
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THE TORTURE OF HORSES AND DOGS. 
AN APPEAL FOR ACTION, 

Dr. Fiemrne, C.B., who has been Principal Veterinary 
Surgeon of Her Majesty’s Forces, publishes in the Nine- 
teenth Century a very weighty and valuable article under 
the title “The Wanton Mutilation of Animals.” His 
article is one which should command the immediate 
attention of all philanthropists, and all lovers of horses 
und dogs. It is difficult for an Englishman to read Dr. 
Fleming’s paper without shame and humiliation. For 
Dr. Fleming not only brings the gravest charges against 
this country as to the detestable cruelty with which 
we permit the mutilation of the best friends of man 
among quadrupeds, but he proves his case by an 
only too damning array of evidence. We can skip 
the first part of the paper, in which he describes the 
fiendish manner in which Englishmen in times past have 
cut their horses’ cars and slit their nostrils, and generally 
played the torturer with their most faithful servant 
among the brutes, in order to come to the crimes which 
are now being perpetrated against them. 

THE CRIME OF TAIL LOCKING. 

Dr. Fleming’s case rests chiefly upon the docking of 
jorses’ tails and the cropping of dogs’ ears. The fashion 
of docking horses’ tails had almost gone out, when it was 
revived by a freak of the fashionables who rode polo 
ponies. As a result, the practice of tail-cropping has 
become very general, and therefore the life of an English 
horse is much less worth living than it was twenty 
years ago. Dr. Fleming points out that the practice 
is utterly indefensible from any point of view. It is 
merely a fashionable freak by which the horse is made 
to suffer not only in health and comfort, but in appear- 
ance. Something, however, ought to be done, and he 
quotes with approval the provisions of a law which has 
een passed in the State of Massachusetts, not only 
punishing any one who docks a horse’s tail, but also 
providing penalties for those in whose possession a horse 
with an unhealed tail may be found. 

A LAW AGAINST TAIL CROPPING. 

The exact provisions of the law are as follows :— 

Whoever cuts the bones of the tail of any horse for the 
purpose of docking the tail, or whoever causes or knowingly 
‘permits it to be done upon the premises of which he is the 
owner, lessee, proprictor, or user, or whoever assists in or is 
present at such entting, shall be punished by imprisonment in 
the gaol not exceeding one year, or by fine of not less than 
100 dollars nor more than 300 dollars. If a horse is found 
with his tail so cut, and with the wound from such cutting 
unhealed, upon the premises of any person, such facts shall be 
prima facie evidence that the person who oecupies or has the 
ase of such premises on which a horse is so found has com- 
mitted the offence deseribed. If a horse is found with its tail 
so cut, and with the wounl resulting from such cut unhealed, 
in the charge or custody of any person, such facts shall be 
prima facie evidence that the person having the charge or 
custody of such horse has committed the offence charged above. 

WHY NOT TAX TAIL DOCKERS ? 

This law, however, is not sufficient to meet the needs 
of the case, and Dr. Fleming makes a suggestion which 
ought to find favour in the eyes of Sir William Har- 
court :— 

In this country the law is impotent to suppress the practice, 
though docking is undoubtedly a cruci operation, because it is 
painful and unnecessary, and, therefore, comes within the 
scope of the Act for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
But it is most difficult to detect persons performing the opera- 
tion, or to bring guilt home to them when it is accomplished ; 
and eyen when discovered flagrante delicto a conviction is very 


doubtful, as magistrates are often themselves approvers of the 
fashion and employ docked horses, or they are uncertain 
whether the operation is or is not a useful one. It needs a 
law like that of Massachusetts to deal with the evil, with the 
addition of a tax imposed on persons who use horses so muti- 
lated. It is strange that the ingenuity of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has not found out this means of obtaining 
financial assistance, for the tax would bring in a handsome 
sum, if only a very small amount had to be paid by horse- 
proprictors for each docked animal in their stables. The 
Treasury coffers would a'so be better filled if dog-owners were 
made to pry an additional tax on dogs with cropped ears and 
tails. 
SOMETHING MUST BE DONE. 

It seems the question of the discouragement of this 
cruel practice was brought before the Council of the Royal 
Agricultural Society, but the enemy was too strong— 
the motion was negatived by sixtecn votes to nine. Thus 
the influence of a great Socicty, one of whose objects is to 
promote the improvement of the domestic animals in beauty 
and utility, was given in favour of the continuance of a ernel 
and damaging fashion beeause it wasa remunerative one. ‘he 
result would doubtless have been the same had the motion 
been brought forward against nicking or ear-cropping, opera- 
tions which are in the same category with docking, and which 
we shall in all likelihood witness the revival of very soon. 

We ought not to wait for the revival of any such 
brutalities. Mr. Colman, of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, would do well to communicate 
with Dr. Fleming, and see whether or not those interested 
in the subject could be got together for the purpose of 
bringing pressure to bear upon all the authorities who 
would have influence in this matter. It is no use 
groaning and swearing at the abominable eruelty that is 
practised ; what we ought to do is to get it stopped, and 
that we could do, if those who know what it rewlly is 
would work together. 

Curiosities of Modern Photography. 

Very interesting articles have appeared in the Strand 
Mayazine by W. G. Fitzgerald under the above heading. 
They are chiefly based on the use made by Dr. Jeserich, 
of Berlin, of the photograph as a means of deteetion in 
criminal cases. Some extraordinary stories are told as to 
the evidence which the camera has been able to afford as to 
the guilt of murderers by the photographing of human 
hair and human blood. By the use of a colour sensitive 
plate, which intensifies the colour of the ink, it is possible 
to detect forgeries which had hitherto been secure against 
detection. Bank-notes can be reproduced absolutely by 
photography so far as the printing and letterpress are 


concerned. Mr. Traill Taylor, of the British Journal of 


Photography, produced bank-notes which were absolutely 
indistinguishable from the original. The only security 
which the Bank possesses is in its paper. Messrs. Waterlow 
produced a bank-note which, by the use in printing of 
salts of iron and other chemicals, showed the word 
“counterfeit” conspicuously across the photographic copy, 
although in the original no such word was visible to the 
naked eye. Among the other extraordinary photographs 
which are reproduced in this article there is one repre- 
senting the letter R, which was photographed in the 
eye of a dead beetle. The eye was placed in glycerine on 
the slide of a microscope, and the microscope was then 
directed towards a pane of the window on which the 
letter R was pasted. In the photograph the window and 
the letter R were plainly seen, while a church is seen out- 
side. There are photographs of flying insects, moon- 
light photographs, pictures of flowing water, electric 
flashes, and so forth. 


wey 
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HOW TO READ CHARACTER BY HANDWRITING. 

Mr. J. H. Scuootine in the Nineteenth Century of all 

laces in the world is allowed to discuss a question which 
as hitherto been regarded as only suitable for the 

catholic pages of Borderland. Mv. Knowles seems to be 
getting on: who knows but that in time we may see 
professors of palmistry and of other occult and mystic 
arts enjoying the hospitality of his pages? Mr. Schooling, 
of course, is nothing if not rational, and he has con- 
structed a very interesting article, illustrated with some 
pages of well known autographs. He holds that hand- 
writing has a reflex influence upon the character. Thisis 
the account of his experiments in that direction :— 

I have found that the deliberate action of letting the hand 
move very calmly and quietly, and thus producing very calm 
and equable written gesture, caused the subsidence of a 
temporary condition of mental agitation and_ restlessness. 
The deliberate action of setting the hand to wander about the 
paper, making confused and tangled written gesture, caused a 
normally clear-thinking and orderly mind to feel a sensation 
of confusion. The deliberate action of setting the hand to 
make vigorous and ascendant written gesture, was distinctly 
accompanied by the lessening of a state of mental depression. 
Conversely, I have obtained useful results by deliberately 
assuming, to the best of my ability and with sincerity, this or 
that condition of thought or of emotion, and by then freely 
allowing my hand to write under the influence of the assumed 
and partly realised condition, without any conscious bias 
towards this or that form of written gesture. 

Leaving these experiments on one side, let us now see 
what Mr. Schooling has to tell us as to the best method of 
delineating character by handwriting :— 

Take, for example, handwriting which constantly shows an 
ascendant movement across the page, either as regards 
individual words or as regards the lines of words. An ardeut, 
active, and sanguine man usually shows this peculiarity in 
his written gesture, perhaps because these qualities are 
accompanied by a plentiful store of nerve-force ; and plenty 
of nerye-foree causes a man to perform all his acts in a 
buoyant and expansive manner; he unconsciously and easily 
expends the extra nerve-force that is needed in order to 
continually thrust his pen upward and further away from his 
body than is really necessary to the act of writing. 

As a contrast, take up a handwriting that runs down across 
the page, the words of which, or the lines of words, droop 
below the horizontal level from which each starts. Neglecting 
exceptional cases, it will usually be found that such gesture is 
the gesture of depression, of want of ardour, of sadness. There 
is a deficiency of nerve-force, and the dragging hand gets 
through its task at the least expenditure of energy, and it 
altogether lacks the virility and * go” which mark the former 
gestures. Even as regards normally sanguine people, a pro- 
found sorrow, or a physical trouble, will cause this gesture of 
depression to show in their handwriting, as it will show in 
their temporarily lax gait and bent head. 

Mr. Schooling illustrates this point by showing the 
way in which Napoleon signed his name after the victory 
of Austerlitz and immediately before his surrender after 
Waterloo. After the victory the final “n” is much 
higher up on the paper than the beginning of the word. 
After the defeat it is the reversé. “But Mr. Schooling has 
more to tell us than ‘this about the slant of our 
writing :— 

Look at a handwriting where the upstrokes of one line are 
confused and intermingled with the downstrokes of the line 
above, and in which no clear differentiation exists between the 
symbols used in the act of writing—in -which the successive 
actions that go to make up a page of. writing are run one into 
another. We can scarcely expect a man whose gestures these 
are to be a clear and precise thinker or speaker, or to be lucid 
in any of his actions, especially if, in addition to this confusion, 
no attention be paid to such details as punctuation, dots to the 
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is, bars to the #’s, ete. Incidentally we shall not strain our 
logic if we suspect such a writer to be wanting in politenc:- 
and courtesy, because the action, as a whole, which consists in 
writing a letter of the kind now mentioned is wanting it 
courtesy, inasmuch as it necessarily causes some inconyenienc 

to the addressee of the letter. 

Two other extracts and I have done, referring my 
readers to the article itself for further hints :— 

Contrast the handwriting of a gushing, talkative person wh 
has no idea of proper restraint or of dignified reserve wit 
the written gesture of a discreet diplomatist—such as Lor: 
Dufferin—who measures his actions and keeps them well und: 
control. In the one case you will see long and unrestrainc: 
pen-strokes—especially at the end of words, when the actio:: 
is intemperately prolonged instead of being discreetly ended- 
and in the other case you will sce no superfluity of pen-gestw: 
whatever. 

Quaint gesture—in handwriting that is well controlled, an 
which is well adapted to fulfil its function—puts us on th 
track of an original and fanciful vein in the mind, whicl 
causes the outward manifestations of that mind to be quain: 
and original in form. Charles Dickens showed this trait yer: 
prominently. 








The Future Work of Geographers. 

H. R. M111, writing in the ScottishGeographical Magazin 
for February on “ Geographical Work of the Future,’ 
contends that— 
the future work of geographers must lic more in the discussio1 
and co-ordination of different classes of phenomena as regard 
their distribution and interaction, than in the simple effort t 
produce a topographical map of high accuracy. The stud 
of geography must thus increasingly demand a_ practices 
acquaintance with many sciences and modes of thought an 
expression, not for the purpose of carrying on researches in 
these sciences, but with the object of collecting their results 
and applying them to the elucidation of the Earth, viewed as 
the present expression of a definite evolution in which every 
part is subordinated, to the production of a suitable home an 
sphere of influence for civilised man. 









Mr. J. G. Fiteh on the Edueational Compromise. 

WriTInG in the Educational Review, the Rev. J. G. Fite 
who was the Progressive candidate for the chairmanshi; 
of the London School Board, describes for the benefit o: 
American readers the nature of the controversy between 
the two parties in the recent School Board Election. hh. 
the course of his article he thus expresses his view of th: 
compromise :— 

For my own part, as an old inspector, I believe that we could 
not abandon this compromise without parting with something 
very precious. But its maintenance demands on the part ot 
our citizens some sacrifice which the more earnest among then 
will find it hard to make. It calls for forbearance, for a con- 
ciliatory spirit, and for a determination that the public schools 
shall not be employed to subserve the interests of any particu- 
lar church or sect. For the present the verdict of the London 
electors, as in that of most cf our great towns, is distinctly in 
favour of this settlement. And if the settlement is hereafte1 
disturbed, it will not be by the purely secular party, which 
would dispense with religion altogether, for these are few and 
comparatively uninfluential; but by the zealous dogmatists, 
who are seeking to claim more of doctrinal precision in the 
school instruction, and are thus helping to make the continuance 
of the compromise impossible. 





In the Medical Magazine there is an article on the 
legal responsibilities of medical men. The paper contains 
the recommendations made by the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1894, on the subject of certificates 
of death. The article upon diphtheria is a réswmé of our 
present knowledge of this deadly and mysterious disease. 
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HOW TO ESTABLISH PEOPLE’S KITCHENS. 
A Hint FROM VIENNA. 


Epits Sexters has an interesting and practical article 
in the Nineteenth Century under this head. She has 
already written upon the Vienna kitchens, but since the 
appearance of her former article she has been in com- 
munication with the director of these kitchens, and 
embodies the result of her further inquiries in the 
present article. She reminds us, however, that it is a 
mistake to assume that these kitchens are peculiar to 
Vienna :— 

They exist, in a flourishing condition too, in Berlin, 
Christiania, Prague, Presburg, and a dozen other towns; it is 
noteworthy that wherever they haye been organised on the 
same lines as in Vienna, and have been managed carefully 
and intelligently, they have proved a success. 

It is most desirable that they should be acclimatised as 
rapidly as possible in this country. ‘The National Food 
Reform Association has already made tentative efforts in 
this direction, but all the existing agencies have hardly 
done more than pick at the outside of the problem. 


HOW THEY CHEAPEN FOOD. 


Miss Sellers declares that a working man in London can 
hardly get a hot dinner in the middle of the day for 
eightpence or a shilling, excepting at the docks. 

In Vienna, as in many another town, a much better dinner 
may be had for half the money. There a man can buy for 
fourpence as much well-cooked, nutritive food as he can eat ; 
while here, whoever has only that sum wherewith to satisfy his 
hunger must go half starved. Yet most of the raw materials 
out of which dinners are made—beef, mutton, lard, flour, 
sugar, rice, ete., are dearer in Vienna than in London; and 
rents are as high, and taxes higher. This is done in Vienna, 
and there is no reason why it should not be done in London, 
providing, of course, the cook employed be an adept in her 
calling. Beef, mutton, and either pork, fish, rabbit, or some- 
thing of the sort, with vegetables, ought always to be on the 
menu of a kitchen: and sweet puddings at a 43d. and Id. the 
portion. Soup, too, at 1d. the plate, bread included, should be 
on sale whenever the restaurant is open; and, excepting during 
the dinner hour, tea, coffee and cocoa. In London beef and 
mutton of excellent quality, if bought in large quantities, can 
be obtained at an average price of 3$d.a pound. Thus for 23d. 
a yery fair amount of meat could be supplied in an English 
kitchen. 








WHAT A KITCHEN COSTS. 


Now, as to the cost of starting such a kitchen in London. 
Miss Sellers says :— 

Dr. Kiihn, who has organised more than a dozen of these 
institutions in his time, is of opinion that £500 would cover 
the initial expense of starting a kitchen in which dinners for 
500 persons a day could be provided. His calculation is based, 
of course, on the assumption that the building for the kitchen 
would be rented; and that it would require no important struc- 
tural alterations. He allows £450 for the expenses in connec- 
tion with the installation, and £50 as working capital. It has 
been proved in Vienna that, to work a kitchen with an average 
dinner clientéle of 500 persons, cight servants are required— 
viz.,a matron, a cook, two kitchen-maids, a seullery-maid, a 
general helper, a waiter, and a cashier. : 

In all the continental kitchens there is one rule in force 
which is as the laws of the Medes and Persians; no money 
must pass through the hands of any paid official, excepting the 
cashier. Even the matrons are not allowed to have anything 
whatever to do with the funds of the restaurants they 
manage. 

Although the Association has extended its operations in all 
directions, and has developed into a huge commissariat, until 
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within the last few months it has never spent one pendy on 
the supervision of the working of its kitchens. This was done 
entirely by the members of the Association, and in a special 
degree by Dr. Kithn and the lady superintendi nts. Even now 
the Association has in its employment only two paid officials, 
kitchen inspectors as they are called, whose duty it is to help 
in the supervision, and they are engaged for only four hours a 
day. 

All this is very interesting and very admirable; but 
what is to be done to bring it into existence, not merely 
in London, but in ail the centres of population in the 
kingdom? In Liverpool and Glasgow for some time 
past institutions somewhat like these kitchens have been 
in active operation, but there is still an enormous field 
entirely uncovered. The time, however, seems ripe for 
concerted action, and the sooner we can get all those 
interested in the subject to meet together and forma plan 
of campaign, the better. 


RUBBER SKATES IN THE ARMY. 

CoLtoneL Fox, in the Uuited Serv Mayazine for 
January, proclaims aloud that the rubber skate is destined 
to work a revolution in military locomotion. He says:— 

From what I have seen of the rubber skate for common roads 
[ think that we have here the best solution that has yet been 
found for the rapid movement of Infantry. I have not yet had 
the opportunity of subjecting it to a crucial experiment as to 
durability. I entertain, however, no doubt that men with very 
little training in the use of the ic, and with the same 
amount of physical training as t! ifantry generally now 
receive, could move over reads in good eondition at three times 
the pace of ordinary Infantry moving ever the same roads. 











Without any undue strain on the meu they could pass over 
eight miles at least in the honr and keep it up for forty miles a 
day. Fora forced march they could with light equipment do 
fifty miles in the day. Where the ponies or the cycles have to 
be left behind, the skatcr simply takes off his skate in a few 
seconds and straps it over ler. The skate consists of 
a rather high frame strapped on to the foot in the ordinary 
way, and of two small rubber cycles under each foot. Move- 


ment is very simple and ¢ sv. Pie cost of re l lacing them 
would be small The present price of the skate is about £3 
Spare rubber wheels can easily be exrried. I have no doubt 
that with roads in good order a Brigade of Infantry could move 
down from London to Brighton, allowing for halts, in about six 
hours, and do it with no more exertion than would be required 
for an ordinary day’s march of twelve miles. 

In Cassell’s Magazine for the same month appears the 
following description of just such a skate as is likely to 
be used:—‘‘ The figure shows a novel 
road and rink skate, having two wheels 
three and a half inches in diameter, 
with pneumatic tyres, 
like those of bicyeles. 
The wheels support 
metal clamps for the 
feet, and the skate is 
belted round the ankle 

with th help ofa pad, 

which makes the fas- 

tening easy. Theskates 
ave noiseless in their 
action, and ean be used 
on roads, lawns, sands, 
.ad pavements, as well 
as skating-rinks. They 
only weigh three pounds, 
and, according to the 
inventor, enable a skater to cover ten or twelve miles an 
hour.” 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY OF THE FUTURE. 

IcELAND, of all places in the world, seems to deserve 
the honour of inventing the best method of building 
public libraries. Dr. Stefannsson, who, with commend- 
able patriotism, is promoting the interests of Iceland 
in London, brought me last month the following diagram 
of the way in which civilised countries will in future 
build their libraries. It is the invention of Mr. Eric 
Magnusson. The simplicity and the adaptability of 
the plan can be seen at a glance. It is the only 
scheme yet invented for providing for an indefinite 
expansion of the bookshelves without any rebuilding or 
structural alterations. It has secured the approbation of 
many of our leading library authorities at our universities 
and at the British Museum, and it is probable that the 
Japanese Government will correct the great new univer- 








sity library at. Tokio on Mr. Magnusson’s plan. The 
inventor gives the following explanation of the system 
upon which the library is built. As new libraries are 
constantly: being built in the Colonies and the United 
States, I think it will be: good service to my readers to 
let Mr. Magnusson explain his scheme in his own words :— 

The nucleus of the building is the reading-room. Its size in 
each case would have to be determined with regard to the 
probable attendance of readers through an interminable future. 
Round this nucleus the library proper is built of one endless 
wall eccentrically winding round itself, and, roofed with its 
eorresponding inner wall, forming an endless corridor for book- 
storage.. The height of the wall is a matter of opinion, as is 
also the width of the corridor. All light comes in from the 
roof through vertically-fitted windows, slanting windows being 
more apt to gather dust and to be snowed up. 

When once a nucleus for a new library on this plan has been 
started, it is so easily enlarged, whenever it is found that space 
is giving out, by simply prolonging a wall, roofing it over ard 
fitting up for book-storage the portion thus added to the 
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corridor. 
libraries is generally lost from book-storage, is saved twice 
over, because both sides of the wall are utilised immediatcly 
each portion of it becomes an inner wall. In such a library i 
book once placed need never be shifted again. Those who 
know what time and labour is wasted in transplacing books 
in overerowded libraries will realise what an extremely 
important point of economy and good order is secured here. ~ 


THE LABOUR CHURCH. 
By 1Ts Founper. 


Mr. Joun Trevor, writing in the Forum for January, 
gives the American public his account of the Labour 
Church which he has been busily engaged in the last four 
or five years in founding. He came to Manchester, he 
says, a Socialist, and when there decided to establish « 
Labour Chureh :— 

Like some new St. Christopher, I sought to serve God in t] 
person of the strongest; and that strongest I found in tl.« 
Labour Movement. Here we have manifested the real vit 
energy of our time. Before the fierce actiyity of this growin. 
force, all the cld powers are bending the knee. It is a new 
life which demands a new interpretation ; and with it to urg 
them forward, religion and science and polities are reaching 
newer and truer conclusions. It is the ec mmanding genius « 
cur age, which on all sides compels new canons of criticis:: 
and a fresh set of rules for the art of life. Here, then, i 
seemed to-me God was occupying His most advanced position 
for the further unfolding of human destiny; and on th 
conception it was that the Labour Church was founded. 

From the point of view of my own high ideal, the Labou 
Church is an organised opportunity for the promotion of a rea! 
living religion, which we have not yet the speakers to tak 
advantage of. For the most part our speakers are politicia 
first and foremost. What we are now waiting for is th 
development of a few prophets, in whose hearts God lives and 
moves, and on whose lips the living fire has been placed. 11 
create a conscious demand for this type of man, and to hel) 
toward his development, is now the fixed aim to all my work. 

In the Labour Church the basis is heing laid for a great 
religious revival. The very fact of its existence is a perpetua 
call to a higher life. Meanwhile it has provided a platforn 
and an organisation for the development of the Labour 
Movement at its best, and this opportunity is by no mean> 
being wasted. 

The movement has not, however, been confined to 
M .nchester; it has made progress in many directions :- 

There are now nominally twenty-four Labour Churches in 
existence, reaching from Dundee in the north to Plymoutl: 
in the south, and we hear of several towns in which Laboui 
Church services are about to be inaugurated. Only in a dozen 
towns are there fully organised churches with an enrolled 
membership. In other cases the Church is little more than « 
Sunday meeting of the Labour party, usually with the praye: 
omitted. In most towns the Labour moyement is too poor. 
both in men and money, to maintain two separate organisa- 
tions. Indeed, in every direction the financial difficulty is 
always with us. At the same time, although my own work 
depends upon outside sympathisers for support, the churches 
themselves are self-supporting, and the life of most of them is 
very vigorous. In Manchester, Bradford, Halifax, Leeds, and 
some cther towns, the Labour Chureh has a vitality to which 
all things are possible. 

In connection with several of the churches adult classes arc 
held, libraries have been formed, and very poor children ar 
fed and entertained in the winter and taken iuto the country 
in the summer. The publication of the hymn-book and the 
tune-book has enabled them to develop very hearty and 
characteristic singing. Solos, glees and anthems often form 
part of the service. Social gatherings are frequently held on 
Saturday evenings in winter. At the present. moment we are 
going forward with the formation of Sunday-schools. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
’ [ur Nineteenth Century is the best of the magazines 


this month, and I have quoted copiously from several of 


the more important articles elsewhere. 
DEBATERS FROM THE REPORTERS’ POINT OF VIEW. 

Mr. MacDonagh, in a paper entitled “A Night in the 
Reporters’ Gallery,” gives some interesting particulars as 
to how various Parliamentarians are estimated from the 
reporters’ point of view :— 

Statesmen like Bright, Disraeli and Gladstone-—tv mention 
three who were masters of different styles of the fine art of 
oratory—always spoke slowly, deliberately an impressively, 
and the average reporter never had any difficulty in taking 
them. 

Of all our leading Parliamentarians Mr. Chamberlain is the 
easiest to report. His average rate of speaking is one hundred 
and forty words a minute, and, besides, he possesses, in the 
highest degree perhaps, the qualities of lucidity of thought 
and distinctness of utterance. 

Now that Lord Randolph Churchill has passed away, Mr. 
Balfour is, after Sir R. Webster and Mr. Matthews, probably 
the most difficult speaker on the front Opposition bench. He 
is generally easy to take when he makes an important speech, 
but latterly in discussions in Committee he has developed a 
very rapid style of speaking. A change for the worse, in the 
reportorial sense, has also come over Sir William Hareourt. 

Of the men in the front rank Mr Asquith is the most 
difficult to report. He is clear and distinct in utterance, but 
he is excessively rapid. A reporter following him on a 
“verbatim note” has very little breathing time. He never 
pauses in the course of a speech. His clear-cut sentences— 
long, rotund and full-bodied—come flowing uninterruptedly 
from his lips at a steady, pitiless rate of between 160 and 176 
words per minute. 

COMPULSORY CONCILIATION. 

The Duke of Devonshire writes a prefatory note to an 
article by Mr. Bernard Holland upon the “ Legal Disabi- 
lities of Trades Unions.” At present they cannot enter 
into a binding contract with their employers. The Duke 
strongly urged before the Royal Commission that this 
disability should be removed, and Mr. Holland supports 
this plea by quoting tlfe action which has been taken in 
South Australia in the same direction. It seems that 
some such legalisation of trades unions is indispensab'e 
before anything can be done in the way of industrial 
arbitration by the State :— 

The principal disputes on which such tribunals would be called 
upon to decide are disputes, not between individual employers 
and their workmen, but between organised bodies of each. 
These organisations have, however, no legal corporate exist- 
ence, and they are expressly prohibited by the law from 
entering into contracts binding their members. The real 
parties to the dispute would, therefore, come before the court 
with no recognised legal position, and with no power to enter 
into a contract, legally binding on their members, either to 
accept or to abide by the award. Such a position of the 
principal parties, between whom they would have to arbitrate, 
would seem scriously to impair the authority of the courts 
themselves, and it is doubtful whether their establishment 
would constitute any considerable advance on the system of 
voluntary Boards now in existence. 

In South Australia the new law not only legalises 
trades unions, as the Duke proposes, but gives power— 
to the Governor of the colony, acting upon the recommendation 
of the president of the State board, to refer to “ compulsory 
conciliation” any dispute which should arise between two 
registered organisations. 
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MAETERLINCK, 

Mr. Richard Hovey contributes a criticism of Maurice 
Maeterlinck, one of Nordau’s degenerates. He says :— 

It is the weakness of M. Maurice Maeterlinck’s title to 
greatness that his strength lies chiefly within the range of the 
lower emotions. The lowest of all emotions, craven terror, is 
that which he most frequently depicts. It is not a sublime 
terror. Parallelism, symbolism, suggestion, and the use of 
realistic means for romantic effects, these are the marks of M. 
Maeterlinck’s method, as a special delight in the passion of 
fear is the salient characteristic of his subject-matter. If M. 
Maeterlinek is confined for the most part in his emotional 
range to primitive and not altogether noble feelings, it must 
be said that it does not seem to be his aim to express the 
human soul either through the scope of its emotional possibili- 
ties or the height of its emotional reach. Characterisation 
and passion are less to him than the mystic meaning of incident 
and story. He is a symbolist; avowedly. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Kebbel discourses commonplaces concerning the 
good sense of the English people; the Hon. Emily Lawless 
tells a gorgeous story of an Irish saint who built the 
round towers, and who seems as a wonder-worker to have 
thrown Madame Blavatsky and all the Mahatmas into 
the shade; the Earl of Airlie writes on “ Officers’ Expenses 
in the Cavalry”; Mr. Adams contributes an article on the 
Chinese Drama, and the Rev. Canon Teignmouth Shore 
replies to Mr. Carter on the question, ‘ What is Church 
Authority ?” 

THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

Mr. Escort’s paper on Lord Randolph Churchill is 
noticed elsewhere. The other articles in the review, 
although of high average, hardly call for special mention. 

A DRAFT OF THE NEW BOARDS OF GUARDIANS. 

Mr. T. Mackay lias a well-informed and somewhat un- 
sympathetic article on the result of the recent Poor Law 
K'ections, entitled “ Politics and the Poor Law.” His 
observations, however, ere chiefly limited to London, 
where, no doubt, the imbecility of introdueing Con- 
servative and Unionist politics into the Guardians’ 
elections created some confusion. Mr. Mackay’s conclu- 
sions are as follows :— 

That where guardians have no definite policy, especially 
when elections are conducted on party lines, chaos reigns : the 
only discoverable principle is that of an auction, wherein 
election is sold to those who offer the largest donative. 

In the reformed unions, where a detinite policy has been 
followed, the more respectable men, of all shades of political 
vpinion, are willing to combine in its support, and under 
normal conditions, this combination has been successful in 
maintaining a continuity of administration. 

He concludes his paper with a warning to leading 
statesmen that is not by any means without justitica- 
tion :— 

If, from want of due consideration or less creditable motives, 
the euardians will do nothing to prevent the subsidence of 
the poorer classes of society into deeper and deeper dk pen- 
dence on the rates, public opinion, left without guidance by 
its responsible leaders, is ready, I fear, to take a long step back 
to the horrors of the old Poor Law. 

THE CRISIS IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

The Rev. W. Greswell describes the present lamentable 
condition of our oldest colony. Of the two alternatives 
before Newfoundland--annexation to Canada or reecon- 
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struction as a Crown colony—Mr. Greswell shows an 
undisguised preference for the latter. 

Strategically there is no place on the face of the globe that 
boasts such a commanding positionas Newfoundland, lying, as 
it does, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and holding the gateway 
to Canada and the West; and there is no place in the whole 
of our colonial dominions where we could less afford to lose 
influence and power. But we might lay the greatest stress 
first and foremost upon the opportunities we possess in gaining 
there a few recruits fcr our navy. We possess in Newfound- 
land a seafaring population no whit inferior to the best material 
that goes to man the French war ships; there is a fleet of 
1,800 vessels in Newfoundland, giving occupation to 30,000 
able-bodied seamen. 

WHY THE FRENCH PRESIDENT FELL. 

The first place in the magazine is devoted to an article 
(translated) by Augustin Filon, entitled “ Presidents and 
Politics in France.” M. Filon is evidently a warm par- 
tisan of M. Casimir Périer. The message announcing his 
resignation he declares was one of the most serious, 
most conclusive, and most heart-stirring of historical 
documents. The gist of his paper is that the French 
ministry practically ignored the President :— 

Many of the deputies, whose votes had raised him to the 
President’s chair, voted for the admission of Gérault-Richard 
who had insulted him. The Minister of Foreign Affairs is 
said to have met his request for certain pieces of diplomatic 
intelligence with a refusal or an evasion. The Minister of 
Finance deposited a budget scheme on the table of the 
Chamber in M. Casimir Pericr’s name when this scheme had 
not: yet been submitted to M. Casimir Périer. Finally—and 
here the Ministry of the Interior is in question—a list of 
decorations and a change of prefects appeared in the papers 
before cither had been communicated to the President, or sub- 
mitted for his approval. If all these facts are true—and, un- 
fortunately, the matter hardly admits of doubt—if MM. Dupuy, 
Poincaré, and Hanotaux were really and of deliberate purpose 
guilty of such unconstitutional tricks, they have violated both 
the letter and spirit of the law, and they haye failed ‘to 
show decent respect to the man for whom they ought to have 
secured the respect of all. Up to a point they have been 
accomplices of the anonymous correspondents who sent threaten- 
ing letters and filth to M. Périer’s daughter. It is they who 
are the “traitors” and “ deserters.” They placed this man in 
the midst of a murderous faction; they gave him a forlorn 
hope to defend aid not a cartridge to defend it with; and then 
they shot him in the back. 

A UNIONIST ON THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 

Mr. T. W. Russell has an article on “Mr. Morley and 
the Trish Land Bill,” which has created much searching 
of hearts among his Unionist friends. Myr. Russell is 
quite honest in his somewhat strident form of Unionist 
politics, and he feels constrained to admit many things 
which his party usually deny. For instance, he says :-— 

The broad fact is bewond all question—that from a Legisla- 
tive standpoint Mr. Morley’s Chief Secretaryship has been 
absolutely barren ; whilst, as an Administrator, he has achieved 
a distinct and solid success. He has unquestionably donc 
well. He found Ireland just recovering from a fever fit, and 
Steadily relapsing into peace. The recovery is now practically 
complete. And a great calm, almost unprecedented in modern 
times, prevails. Even Clare has yielded to the counsels of 
reasonableness, and gives signs of settling down. 

As to the Land Bil!, of course, Mr. Russell speaks as a 
representative of the Ulster tenant farmers. He explains 
what he wants done and why he wants it done. His 
view is thus expressed :— 

What Parliament is now asked to do is to see whether its 
intentions haye been fully carried into effect. ~My contention 
is that they have largely miscarried. I think the policy of the 
Act of 1881, so far as tenure is concerned, sufficient. “What I 
desire to see is the clear policy of Parliament made effective. 
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The natural man groans on reading this, and a-ks 
whether we must be doomed to see every Session an Irish 
Session. Yes, in effect Mr. Russell replies, that is the 
price of my Unionism. 

Am I devoted tothe Union? It is because I believe that the 
Imperial Parliament is alike able and willing to do everything 
for Ireland better than an Irish Parliament can possibly do 
it. Take this belief away, convince me that on this vital issu 
the Imperial Parliament, as such, is unable or unwilling to do 
justice—I say that, if I am brought face to face with such a 
situation, the platform on which I haye firmly stood eruml)lcs 
away. 


f 


ALAS! POOR BOMPAS. 


Mr. H. M. Bompas, Q.C., is one of the few Noncon- 
formists who strayed in the bye-path of Unionism, and in 
his case, as in that of other more distinguished members 
of the same flock, evil communications have rapidly 
corrupted good manners. Hence it is with some pain, 
although not with surprise, that we find him writing «1 
article, the only effect of which would be to strength 1 
the position of the Establishment in Wales. Speaki:.g 
of Mr. Asquith’s Bill, he says :— 

The Bill proposes to create in Wales a great corporation fur 
the whole principality, which, even if disendowed, would soon 
acquire great wealth, since all other ecclesiastical corporations 
are to be dissolved. The difference between the episcop:| 
Churches and other denominations would, it seems probable, 
accentuated rather than lessened, and the evils now found in 
the establishment be revived, without its countervailing adva 
tages. Nonconformists will do well to consider before thiy 
accept such a Bill as likely in reality to forward the objec's 
which they have so long had at heart. 

MORE INCENSE FOR NEW POETS. 

Mr. H. D. Traill, in an article entitled “ Two Modern 
Poets,” devotes several pages to a critical but, on tle 
whole, eulogistic review of the poetical work of My. 
William Watson and Mr. Davidson. Mr. Traill says :— 

The work of Mr. Davidson and Mr. Watson attests the cou - 
tinuing vitality and power of those two elements in it whi: 
have done most to make that poetry the glorious national po-- 
session that it is. In the one poet we hcar that strain of ly: 
ecstasy with which English song has thrilled and tremble! 
from the days of the Elizabetlians down to the days of Shelley 
Keats, and Tennyson; in the other, that grave and nol 
meditative note which was first struck by Milton, becan 
again audible in a solitary, but supreme, utterance of Gray’s, 
and has since him been heard at its best, perhaps, from th 
poet who struggled with the lay preacher in Wordsworth, a»! 
the poct who was ultimately slain by the critic in Matth: 
Arnold. 

HOW WATURAL SELECTION HOLDS THE FIELD. 

Mr. A. R. Wallace finishes his papers on the “ Metho | 
of Organic Evolution” by declaring that natural selec 
tion holds the field :— 

I have now, I think, shown that the two most recent effort 
to establish new methods of organic evolution, as either com 
plete or ‘partial substitutes for natural selection—that is, f 
the survival of the fittest among the individual variation 
annually produced—have completely failed to establish them 
selves as having any relation to the actual facts of natur 
Mr. Bateson’s discontinuous variations were long ago rejected 
by Darwin as having no important part in the formation oi 
new species, while recent and ever-growing proofs of thi 
gencrality and the magnitude of individual variability rende1 
these larger and rarer kinds of variation of even less importance: 
than in his time. Mr. Galton’s theory of organic stability. 
which is essential to the success of discontinuous variations 
has been shown to be founded upon a comparison of things ot 
a totally dissimilar nature, and, further, to be absolutel) 
unintelligible and powerless unless in strict subordination t 
natusal selection. 
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OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Henry Irving sets forth the reason for claiming that 
“ Acting is an Art,” notwithstanding the fact that it is 
here to-day and vanishes before to-morrow :— 

Acting may be evanescent, it may work in the media of 
common nature, it may be mimetic like the other arts, it may 
not create, any more than does the astronomer or the natura- 
list, but it can live, and can add to the sum of human know- 
ledge, in the ever-varying study of man’s nature by man, and 
its work ean, like the six out of the seven wonders of the 
world, exist as a great memory. 

Mr. Claude Phillips describes “ Venetian Art at the 
New Gallery”; Mr. Frederick Carrel endeavours tv 
explain—without in the least sueceeding—the inexplic- 
able charm which is supposed to lurk in the ineffable 
verse of “Stéphane Mallarmé.” Major Griffiths devotes 
an article to extolling the charms of Biskra as an 
Algerian Winter Resort, and Mr. Arnold White does his 
best to rebut the plea put forward by Mr. Drage in favour 
of the uninterrupted influx of the alien immigrants. 

THE NEW REVIEW. 

H. G. Wetts, who is writing the serial in the New 
Review, is a man of genius. His invention of the Time 
Machine was good, but his deseription of the ultimate 
evolution of society into the aristocrats and the capitalists 
who live on the surface of the earth in the sunshine, and 
the toilers who are doomed to live in the bowels of the 
earth in black darkness, in which they learn to see 
by the evolution of huge owl-like eyes, is gruesome and 
horrible to the last point. The story is not yet finished, 
but he has written. enough to show that he has an 
imagination as gruesome as that of Poe. Mr. Raimond’s 
story, “’Gustus Frederick,” is a clever but unpleasant 
addition to the number of indications which modern 
fiction supplies as to the tendency of some women 
deliberately to prefer motherhood without matrimony 
rather than with it. If any one thinks, as some good 
people in Ireland seem to do, that this tendency can 
be ignored, they make a great mistake. 

THE DEMIGOD OF THE MUTINY. 

Mr. Keary continues his “ Impressions of India,” but 
says nothing notable, excepting the passage in which li 
describes the almost divine honours paid to Nicholson, 
whom he regards, with some justification, as the hero of 
the suppression of the mutiny. Nicholson’s mission was 
to carry out Lawrence’s idea of enrolling the Sikhs and 
Afghans in the force which crushed the rebel sepoys. 

The providential man of this new departure was Nicholson, 
a paladin of strength, beauty, courage, and, above all, over- 
mastering will. Bereft of his personality, Lawrence’s great 
plan would have failed. The Sikhs and Afghans hesitated: 
they both thought our power might fall—for who had known, 
even in historical memory, any long-lived central power? But 
their hesitations and uncertainty were overborne : they them- 
selves were carried away by a stronger will than their own ; 
even as at all times in history the Oriental populace has been 
carried onward, and has, in a moment, out of a formless, lawless 
mass, been forged into a conquering race fit for the greatest 
enterprises. Lawrence and Montgomery took their decisive 
measures for disarming the native troops: Nicholson organised 
from out the frontier races the flying column which was to 
descend upon Delhi. Afghans and Sikhs came flocking to 
join our colours. Nicholson, I say, who came before long to 
command this new army, gave to this policy a personality, a 
visible symbol: and it is for this reason that he has become in 
tradition something more than a man, even a semi-divine figure. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE CYCLE. 
Mr. Starley in a brief but interesting paper describes 
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the revolution in the cycle which he was chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing about. He dwells upon the achieve- 
ment with pardonable pride, but evidently no longer 
thinks that there is any likelihood of a similar beneficent 
revolution. He says :— 

Cycle-making has reached a point at which improvement 
scems difficult. Most makers use the finest materials; and 
twelve to thirteen-stone men now race without fear of break- 
age, ata rate of from twenty-five to thirty miles an hour, on 
machines that weigh about twenty pounds: which is less than 
two pounds of material for each stone-weight of rider. 

WHAT SHOULD BE LONE IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Mr. Whiteway, discussing politics in Newfoundland, 
declares that :— 

All that is needed now is that Lord Ripon should make a 
timely and an honest statement, setting forth the terms upon 
which Great Britain will take over Newfoundland’s debts and 
liabilities, to the end that her offer and Canada’s may be com- 
pared. It is the present hope of Newfoundland that her 
troubles may so afiect Great Bridain that a properly chosen 
Commission may be appointed forthwith, which shall devise 
a means of removing her interests from the control of, on the 
one hand, a pedantic and exclusive services ° and, on the other, 
a hody of politicians “whose main object of adoration is 
patronage.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

George Wyndham writes on “The Poetry of the 
Prison,” dealing with the prison poets of the Middle 
Ages. Mr. Whibley, wrifing on ‘Two Thieves,” con- 
trasts Jack Sheppard with Cartouche, and Mr. A. Clerk 
has an interesting and ingenious article “In Praise of 
Convention.” = 

MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Macmillan’s Magazine for March contains some interest- 
ing reading. There is a brief paper on “ England’s Duty 
in Armenia,” the writer of which asserts that we ought 
to intervene, both from the point of view of our duty to 
the Armenians and from that of our own interests :-— 

The creation of an autonomous prineipality in Armenia 
seems the readiest and at the same time the most permanent 
settlement of a controversy which, so long as it remains 
unsettled, is a standing menace to the security of all the 
people of Europe anil of the wider concert of the States of the 
European race throughout the world. 

Mr. Saintsbury has a good word to say for the much 
abused Southey. He says: 

There is no fear of an 
Southeys; happy were our state 
of it. For the man knew enormously; he could write admir- 
ably; it may be fairly contended that he only missed being a 
great poet by the constant collar-work which no great poet in 
the world has ever been 


extensive multiplication of 
if there were any chance 


able to endure; he had the truest 
sensibility with thé least touch of the maudlin; the noblest 
sense of duty with not more than a very slight touch of 
spiritual pride. Bui if no one of the Muses can claim him as 
her best beloved and most accomplished son, all ought to 
aceord to him a preference never deseryed by any other of 
their innumerable family. For such a lover and such a 
practitioner of almost every form of literature, no literature 
possesses saye English, and English is very unlikely ever to 
posse Ss acalin, 

There is an interesting article upon “ The Transforma- 
tion of the Black Country,” which describes the efforts 
which are being made to plant trees upon the pit heaps 
of Staffordshire. The paper upon “Some Humours of 
Parliamentary Reporting” strings together most of the 


familiar anecdotes which describe how reporters and 
telegraphists have made hash of speakers’ sentences and 
quotations. e 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

THE Contemporary Review for March is a good number, 
but Mr. Bunting should hardly have published the 
* Experiences of an Anglican Catholic” as a real experi- 
ence. It is a very amusing article, there is no doubt 
about that. The story of the miseries which befall the 
unfortunate wretch who tries to live up to the Anglican 
theory of being Anglican in England, Roman in a Roman 
country, and Greek orthodox in Russia, as a burlesque 
is capital, but it is rather too much to publish it as if it 
were a genuine narrative. I notice elsewhcre Mr. William 
Archer’s article on “ The County Council and the Masic 
Hall,” and Mr. Moulton’s plea for “The Reform of the 
House of Commons.” 


THE REFERENDUM IN SWITZERLAND. 


Numa Droz has an extremely interesting and well- 
informed article descriptive of the working and the 
Initiative and the Referendum in Switzerland. M. Droz, 
although an enthusiastic. admirer of the Referendum, 
recognises frankly that its success does not justify 
the inference that it will succeed everywhere else 
equally well. He says :-- 

Adapted to a people fundamentally democratic, like the 
Swiss, the referendum is unquestionably one of the best forms 
of government ever attempted. The net result has been a 
great tranquillising of public life. The debates which precede 
and accompany a referendary movement are a normal mani- 
festation of the popular life. And when the ballot has pro- 
nounced, everybody accepts the result. The referendum and 
the initiative in Switzerland form part of a system of govern- 
ment of which all the pieces hang together. It appears to 
me very doubtful whether it would be possible to introduce 
these two institutions elsewhere without at the same time 
introducing a mechanism of government similar to that of 
which they have become part and parcel here. 

WHY NOT TEACH THE EGYPTIANS ENGLISH ? 


“A Cairene” has an interesting article under the provo- 
cative title “The English Failure in Egypt.” The gist 
of it is that as long as the Egyptians talk French, they 
will never learn to think in English, and so the English 
occupation will have to be protracted until the crack of 
doom. . He says :— 

But unless the younger generation of natives is taught to 
read English books and papers, and so to assimilate English 
modes of thought and moral and political principles, she will 
have to remain there till doomsday. English reforms, as 
things are at present, would all vanish on the day of the 
departure of the British army, and on the day following they 
would be réplaced by the exact contrary. About this there 
ought to be no mistake. We cannot really influence the mind 
and morale of a people except through the language in which 
they are taught to think and feel, and as long as England 
neglects to educate the Egyptian in English modes of thought 
and action, the editice of reform she has been slowly and pain- 
fully building up in the valley of the Nile will prove to be a 
mere house of cards. 

AN EPITAPH ON THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL. 


Mr: Goldwin Smith, writing on the “ Manchester 
School,” produces what may be called an obituary notice 
of that admirable and useful political association. As is 
the custom of epitaph makers, he says nothing of the 
dead but what is good, and concludes his paper with a 
hint that he is not without the hope of its joyful resurrec- 
tion :-— 

Society, as was said before, may be at the opening of a new 
era and on.the eve of a complete reconstruction. Even in that 
case it may be hoped that the champions of Free Trade, 
retrenchment, religious equality, peace, and “a government 
squared to the maxims of common sense andg plain morality,” 
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will be held to have done not. badly in their brief day. How 
it will fare with our belief in liberty and property remain: 
to be seen. If coercion and confiscation gain the day an:| 
make the world happy, our principles will lie for ever in the 
grave of extinct superstitions. Otherwise, Resurgemus. 

A MODERN PROBLEM OF THE SPHINX, 

Mr. A. Hobson has a long, carefully-written article o1 
the “ Meaning and Measure of Unemployment.” It is 
not a paper that it is easy to summarise; the conclusion 
to which it leads him is thus expressed :— 

The waste of labour-power in our modern communities is 
evidently but one important aspect of an even larger economic 
problem. This question is one we may well allow to germinat: 
in our minds. ‘“ Why is it that, with a wheat-growing area so 
huge and so productive that in good years whole crops are left 
to rot in the ground, thousands of Engtish labourers, millions 
of Russian peasants, cannot get enough bread to cat? Why 
is it that with so many cotton-mills in Lancashire that they 
cannot all be kept working for any length of time together, 
thousands of people in Manchester cannot get a decent shirt to 
their backs? Why is it that, with a growing glut of mines 
and miners, myriads of people are shivering for lack of coal ? 

Unfortunately, such a question is much easier to ask 
than to answer. 

THE GENESIS OF HEAVEN AND HELL. 

Professor Perey Gardner has an interesting article, 
entitled “The Descent into Hades,” the gist of which is 
intended to prove that what was once regarded as the 
older orthodox theory of hell was not either Jewish or 
Christian in its genesis, but can be distinctly traced back 
to the worship of Orpheus. Mr, Gardner says :— 

Greck good taste had rejected centuries before the baser 
descriptions of bliss and torment which Orphism owed to its 
lowly birth and obscure course. Neo-Platonism and Eleusis 
had allegorised them into spirituality. The Jews had refused 
them as unworthy. There is no taint of them in the writings 
of the New Testament. But into the subterranean Christianity 
of the Roman Empire they made way-but too readily. Every 
one knows how deeply they stained the thought as well as the 
art of the Middle Ages. Christian doctrine of the Descent. 
into Hades, together with the imagery in which the future: 
world was presented to the carly Christian imagination, was 
derived, neither from a Christian nor a Jewish, nor even a 
Hellenie source, but from the mystic lore of Dionysus end 
Orpheus. 

The article is cerlain to cause much searching of 
hearts among many good people, but Mr. Gardner seems 
to have a good deal to say for himself. 

THE VALUE OF EMERSON 

Vernon Lee, writing of ‘ Emerson, ‘Transcendentalist 
and Utilitarian,” maintains that— 

The vital, vitalising intuition in Emerson is a dualism, 
closely connected : the intuition of the worthlessness of 
unreality for our happiness and progress; and the intuition of 
the supreme power, for our happiness and progress, of that 
portion which we call soul, but these vital thoughts were 
defaced, hampered and compressed, by a cheap transcenden- 
talism: the metaphysics of Germany adulterated by the 
shoddy science, the cheap mysticism of America. 

Still, she rezards Emerson as a valuable guide. She 
says :— 

Those who should deliberately follow Emerson's counsels, 
omitting from their lives not merely what he directly advises 
should be omitted, but also what his whole system logically 
leads us to reject, would be surprised to find how much space 
they had left themselves, how much energy for the real life, 
the life of enjoyment and utility. 

RELIGION AND THE STATE. 


Dr. Clifford has a very thoughtful, very eloquent and 
very convincing paper on this subject. It is written 
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from the point of view of the devout Nonconformist, and 


is a very strenuous assertion of the essentially religious 
character of the State. He deplores that— 

For centuries men had failed to see that the Church is only 
one of the organs—even if it be the most important, still only 
oue—for bringing our whole human life under the redeeming 
rule of the Father; and they had become vain, sectarian, 
intolerant, uncharitable, and blind to the divinity of the State, 
to the service of the laws, of the Press, af civie aetivity in 
establishing the rule of God; and were unaware of the real 
unity which binds Christian men together, independently of 
their ecclesiastical organisations and theological speculations. 

Dr. Clifford discusses the various schemes put forward 
as methods to evade Disestablishment, and condemns 
them all. He asks :— 

A further question must be faced. Is it not the duty of the 
State, in presence of these altered conditions of service, to 
rearrange the Anglican department of its religious work, and 
alter the terms of the application of the funds at the disposal 
of the people, through their representatives, for religious 
purposes, so as toaid the new corporations, councils, and boards 
which are now administering its religious life? Does not 
justice require this ? 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 

THE Westininster Review is as strenuous as ever, and 
assumes on the part of its readers a higher level of intelli- 
gence and of earnestness than any of the other reviews. 

A PLEA FOR PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS., 

Mr. W. J. H. Haslett replies to Mr. W. J. Corbett’s 
attack on private lunatic asylums. The writer main- 
tains :— 

That private asylums, instead of being the secret places of 
the earth and in the hands of venal and irresponsible indi- 
viduals, are strictly and exccllently supervised by Government 
officials, are modern and well equipped, and maintained in a 
high state of efficiency; that they depend for their existence 
on their reputation among the medieal profession and the 
public; and that, far from having a monopoly, they contain 
less than halfof the private lunatics in England. Lastly, that 
they only survive because the profession and the public recog- 
nise that there is no other establishment in whieh a mental 
cripple has a better chance of spending a fairly happy and 
contented life amid surroundings which differ little from those 
of his former home. 

AN OPTIMIST INDEED. 

The first place in the review is devoted to a paper by 
a writer whose cheery optimism and robust faith in the 
progress of the world are refreshing. It is not often that 
we mect writers of articles in modern reviews who make 
such an uncompromising assertion as this :— 

The whole history of the human race is a record of constant 
though varying advance. The world is working towards an 
end of self-realisation ; to this all is tending. Every revolution, 
every reformation, every change is a necessary step to this end. 
It is our destiny that impels us. The world to-day has reached 
a position never hitherto attained. Our standards and con- 
ceptions of morality are higher and truer, and our methods 
surer. 

NEW ZEALAND AS A PLAYGROUND. 


Mr. W. C. Macgregor has a very pleasant and brightly- 
written article on New Zealand, which, he declares, is an 
ideal playground for the Empire. Nor is it the Empire 
alone which will benefit by this wonderful land of the 
Antipodes :— 

The essentials of an ideal playground for grown-up children 
of Anglo-Saxon parentage would appear to be four in number: 
(1) It must be blessed with what is known as a “healthy” 
climate ; (2) its scenery must be picturesque; (3) it must 
provide within its boundaries outdoor sports both British and 
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novel ; and (4) it must possess special attraction for the curious 

and the dilettante. All those conditions New Zealand fultils in 

a marked degree. Here in this little colony we have at once 

the chosen home of the invalid, the joy of the searcher after 

the beautiful in nature, the happy hunting-ground of the 

sportsman, and the haunt of the naturalist and the ethnologist. 
HISTORY IN THE “ ARABIAN NIGHTS.” 

Mr. J. F. Hewitt has an article on this subject. After 
going on for several pages, massing together proofs of 
what he contends lies behind the stories of the “ Arabian 
Nights,” he says: 

I hope I have shown by these proofs, which might be 
multiplied many times over, that the * Arabian Nights” is 
not only a living picture of eastern Mohammedan life, but a. 
storchouse of the unwritten archives of primeval history 
derived from the tribal traditions and customs of northern and 
southern nations. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. W. Rhys Cole publishes “ A Plea for State Social- 
ism,” and concludes his paper by appealing to employers 
of labour to take the lead in the matter :— 

Who will be the hero of the movement which will lead us 
on to State-Socialism and nationalise the industries? He 
must emerge from the capitalist ranks. Support and success 
are certain, for the commercial world is anxiously locking for 
a deliverer. 

Mr. H. T. Wade, writing on the New Registration Bill, 
makes the following suggestion :— 

[ would suggest that the most needed of registration or 
franchise reforms is the abolition of the owne rship vote, 
whether that reform is to be accompanied by the prohibition of 
plural voting or to stand alone. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

Tue first place is devoted to an article on “Scottish 
Art,” the writer of which is in a complacently optimist 
mood. 

That a small country like Scotland should haye produced 

so much art in little more than a hundred years is remarkable 
enough, but that so much of it should be of excellent quality 
is indeed wonderful. And, best of all, painting in Scotland 
was never in so good and hopeful a state as at the present 
time. Scottish picture 8 occupy a prominent position in every 
ereat exhibition in Europe, and to the Glasgow contingent 
much of the credit for the present quickening in German art. 
is due. 
Scotland seems to be taking as much the lead in art as 
in politics, and what the poor Southerner will have to do 
before long it is hard to say. The writer who discusses 
the question whether schoolboys should be taught golf, 
ventures to say many audacious and even blasphemous 
things against the game to which at the present moment 
Scotchmen and Englishmen accord almost divine honours. 
He evidently thinks that as a school of the virtues golf is 
nowhere compared with cricket. There is an apprecia- 
tive tribute paid to Sir Bartle Frere in one article, 
and to the late Lord Sandford in another. Mr. Lang 
examines the evidence as to the alleged supernatural 
apparition which is said to have warned Lord Lyttelton 
of his approaching doom, and finds it very much lacking 
in consistency and in authenticity. The article on 
“Salmon Fishing in Norway” will tempt anglers to 
Scandinavia, and the writer of the article on “ Habitual 
Offenders ” makes various suggestions as to the way of 
dealing with one of the greatest difficulties of our present 
social system. 

Proressor Drummonp reviews Sir Archibald Geikie’s 
memoirs of Sir Andrew C. Ramsay in the Bookman under 
the title of “ The Life of a Geologist.” 











THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 

WE have noticed elsewhere M. Ritter’s article on the 
ancestors and immediate family of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 
Both February numbers of the Revue are good all-round 
numbers. 

An article on “The Economic Movement,” by M. 
Anguste Moireau, discusses the agricultural distress of 
the last few years. M. Paul Bourget contributes a 
brilliant article on the negro question. He describes a 
one-time Federal officer, a native of Massachusetts, and 
a personal friend of Lincoln, whom he met in Georgia, 
where he had bought a large plantation, on account of 
his daughter’s delicate health. A psychological article 
on “ The Origin of Laughter” is by M. Camille Méllinand ; 
M. Edouard Schuré discusses “ The Sanctuaries of Ancient 
Egypt.” 

A BATTALION OF INFANTS. 
A paper upon Spain by M. Réné Bazin relates a trip to 
he northern province of Spain, and describes a review 
of the Infant Battalion, got together to please the little 
King, composed of boys between the ages of ten and 
fifteen, with a little girl of twelve, Constantia Serfo, for 
their cantiniére. This troop is armed with small Mauser 
guns, and is accurately drilled. It contains four hundred 
soldiers, reckoning officers, corporals, and troops of the 
line, and the children are drawn from families of every 
rank. From St. Sebastian, M. Bazin went to the country 
of Ignatius Loyola, and also visited a splendid college 
named Densto, which may be termed “ a free University,” 
from which the students. go up to Salamanca for their 
degrees. Here he met the “ novel-writing Jesuit,” Father 
Colonna, whose literary fame had already been spread in 
France by M. Marcel Prévost. 
ANOTHER DOCUMENT OF THE REVOLUTION. 

M. Melchior de Vogiié reviews the memoirs lately pb- 
lished of a member of the Directoire, de Lareveillére- 
Lepeaux, who long survived the Revolution, dying in 
obscurity. in 1824, and left a voluminous defence of his 
public work in the hands of his son Ossian. For various 
well-understood reasons the work, though put into print, 
was never published, being almost equally objectionable to 
all parties, for among the objects of the author’s dislike one 
of the principal was his contemporary the great Carnot. 
Michelet, who had seen a printed copy in the National 
Library, conceived an extraordinary admiration for 
de Lareveillére-Lepeaux, at the expense of Carnot and 
Bonaparte. The memoirs, of which, only this one copy 
was known to exist, were kept private until after the 
tragic death of President Carnot. They have now been 
reprinted and published, and will be found very interesting 
to the student of the French Revolution. 

M. G. Valbert gives a vivid sketch of Caroline de 
Giinderode, who was both a product and a victim of the 
German romantic school of the first years of the century; 
for this lady, who was a friend of Bettina von Arnim, 
committed suicide in 1806 for the sake of a Platonic 
‘lover. She offered a strange example of the vagaries of 
the human heart. 


THE REIGN OF MONEY. 


In the Revue for February 15th M. Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu devotes his fourth article on “The Reign of 
Money” to the great financial companies, considered in 
their relation to the State and to Collectivist-theories. He 
thinks that, so far from preparing the way for any form 
of Socialism, “ their rd’e is really to defend us against a 
selfish oligarchy of plutoerats, or a coarse democratic 
collectivity.” Without these companies, built up by 
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innumerable private shareholders, he believes that France 
would be practically enslaved on the one side or the 
other. The author also discusses the financial tem)ta- 
tions of public men, the difficulty of metropolitan life to 
provincial deputies, the scandals of the Italian banks, 
and the career of Cornelius Herz. He resumes in favour 
of private enterprise as opposed to State control, and 
tells us that, in addition to the efforts made to warm, to 
light, and to feed the people by public agencies, certain 
municipalities—among others, that of Roubaix—wish to 
physic the citizens at the expense of the State, 
THE FALL OF NAPOLEON III. 


In his third article on “The End of the Second 
Empire,” M. Etienne Lamy describes September 31, 
1870, the day on which the Emperor telegraphed, “‘Li:e 
army is defeated and taken captive, and I am a prisoner.” 
It was then that for a short space the Imperial counsellirs 
thought that the Empire might still be continued in a 
Regency; they were soon undeceived. Of troops but a 
small number remained in Paris, of regulars not more 
than four or five thousand. “The Municipal Guard and 
the Police were more numerous, but in the evening, 
when at seven o’clock, the population heard the news of 
Sedan, it fell like water on an empty boiler, and in 
explosion was the result. In an instant the streets were 
filled by the mob and the chance of the republicans bad 
come. The Chamber of Deputies sat till one in the 
morning, uselessly trying to come to some decision. 
M. Jules Favre proposed the deposition of the Imperial 
power. -He was heard in lugubrious silence.. The next 
day, September 4th, was a Sunday; it was then that the 
mob invaded the parliament, and that the Empress | {t 
the Tuileries, accompanied. by one lady, her reader, aid 
MM. Metternich and Nigra, both foreigners,  Siic 
passed down the galleries of the Louvre to the Place st. 
Germain l’Auxerrois. The two women mounted a hired 
vehicle, carrying with them the flag which had float 
from the dome of the Tuileries during the Imperiil 
residence. The Empire disappeared noiselessly, leaving 
no trace behind.” 

THE CULTURE OF POLITENESS. 

M. Maxime Collignon, of the Academy of Inscriptic 
contributes a paper upon the use of colour in Gre k 
statuary, and M. Brunetiére, of the French Academy, o ie 
on “Education and Instruction,” in which he maks 
remarks worth quoting, to the effect that the first 
interest of the French community being to endure aid 
to continue on the same lines, the treatment of t 
young must be to a certain extent subordinate to this 
general theory, and not wholly based on the individy.:1 
development of the boy and girl. French politeness, tr 
instance, is an integral attribute of France as we have 
always known her, and has partly moulded her literary 
expressions, and contributed to the wide diffusion «f 
her language. ‘“ Thus the well bred man is. he who 
controls himself in the interest of others. The idea 
of a certain amount of constraint is still at the base of 
Continental education. . .To breed up or train a child js 
to habituate it to repress such of its movements, to 
restrain such of its moods, to keep to itself such of iis 
sentiments as might annoy or alarm others. The general 
interest, which in the sphere of manners is the interest 
of the ‘ world,’ is therefore recognised as superior to that 
of the individual, and as sufficiently important to 
require each of us to subordinate, to submit, to berd 
his own nature, and so we come to the formula of 
individual constraint in favour of a social gain...” 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 

Wits the exception of Professor Lombroso’s article on 
genius and unconscious cerebration, the most interesting 
contribution to the Nouvelle Revue is Pierre Loti’s account 
of Jerusalem. 

JERICHO UP TO DATE. 

Modern Jericho, ‘‘the Jericho of to-day,’ says the 
French traveller, “is. now a small Turkish citadel, 
composed of three or four new houses built for the 
convenience of pilgrims and tourists, fifty Arab huts 
made of dried mud and dead thorn-briars, and a few 
Bedouin tents. Close by the Dead Sea spreads out her 
mysterious shroud above the vanished kingdoms of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Of primitive Jericho, the Jericho 
whose walls fell down at the sound of Joshua's trumpet, 
no vestige remains, neither is there any trace of that 
Jericho of the Prophets offered by Antony to Cleopatra, 
then sold by her to Herod, and finally destroyed under 
Vespasian. There is nothing even to recall the later 
Jericho built by the Emperor Hadrian, and of which the 
Crusaders brought home wondrous tales.” All these 
phantom Cities have passed away as in a dream. 

SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


M. Denys Cochin, a prominent ultramontane writer, 
contributes some interesting pages evidently written in 
answer to M. Brunetiére’s late article in the Ltevue des 
Deux Mondes. He examines closely the bearings of 
modern science in relation to revealed religion, and 
analyses one after the other the various philosophies put 
forward by Bacon, Locke, Berkeley, Helvetius, Darwin, 
and Renan. The article, which is the first of a series, is 
somewhat inconclusive, though M. Cochin in his conclud- 
ing sentences strikes no uncertain note. “ Positivism is a 
thing of the past, and with it dies many narrow preju- 
dices which have not only proved injurious to religion, 
but which have also retarded the march of science.” 

IMPRESSIONS OF CHICAGO. 

Those who have read Paul Bourget’s “ Impressions of 
America,” will be interested by the account given by one 
of his fellow-travellers, M. de Coubertin, of the Chicago 
Exhibition. The French visitor was much struck by the 
extraordinary contrast between the two cities, Chicago 
and the World’s Fair. Of the town, he has little good 
to say; the Exhibition, he cannot sufficiently praise. 
Never, he observes, was American unity more finely 
shown; and yet he points out that in the last census 
taken in Chicago, the million and a half souls there 
registered were placed as follows:—385,000 Germans, 
216,000 Trish, 100,000 Scandinavians, 54,000 Russians (of 
whom 10,000 were Jews and 53,000 Poles), 20,000 French 
Canadians, and only 42,000 English and Scotch! M. de 
Coubertin contrasts President Harper and his Chicago 
University very unfavourably with Miss Addams, of Hull 
House. It is this lady, and not President Harper, he 
remarks significantly, who is likely to exert a saving 
influence on Chicago. 

LOMBROSO ON BORDERLAND. 

To the second number of the Nowvelle Revue Dr. Cesar 
Lombroso contributes an interesting article on uncon- 
scious conditions of the human mind. In it he reviews 
Mr. Myers’ work on subliminal consciousness ; but he also 
cites numerous facts which have come under his own obser- 
vation. Professor Lombroso devotes some space to the 
singular faculties possessed by a subject named Pickman, 
who at twenty years of age was assistant to Donato, a 
conjurer. While Donato was performing his ordinary 
tricks, mesmeric and other, Pickman found himself able 
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to divine the thoughts of the subjects who had been sent 
to sleep, and soon set up for himself in this superior 
branch of business; but by dint of straining to the utmost 
his very abnormal faculties, he finally went off in a fit of 
real madness, and threw himself out of the window; he 
survived this accident, was cured of his insanity, and 
appears to be still living, though subject to many strange 
nervous complications. Dr. Lombroso makes some inte- 
resting remarks upon mediums and saints; and he tries 
to analyse the very fine line which divides those who 
possess genins and can control their inspirations to a 
practical end, and those others who allow their inspira- 
tions to make havoe of their lives. 
A PIONEER HEROINE. 

M. De Menant gives a very instructive account of the 
first Hindoo lady, Anandabai Joshee, on whom was con- 
ferred a medical degree. The daughter of a rich native 
landowner, this Indian lady pioneer was born thirty 
year's ago at Poona, and, like most of her countrywomen, 
was- married at the age of nine years old, becoming a 
mother four years later. Through lack of proper 
medical attendance her child died, and it was then that 
the young girl made up her mind to devote her life to 
bringing adequate medical aid to her cloistered country- 
women. Fortunately, her husband, an intelligent and 
kind-hearted man, was given a Government appointment 
in Calcutta, and, once there, he allowed his wife the 
extreme liberty of behaving like a European woman. 
In 1882, in spite of the great opposition of her family 
and of her husband’s friends, she made up her mind to 
so and study medicine in the United States. Before 
leaving India, she held a great publie meeting, which was 
attended by both Europeans and natives, and explained 
her reasons for wishing to undertake what she was about 
to do. At the Women’s College at Pennsylvania she 
passed eighth out of forty-two students. It is sad to add 
that, after all these trials, the valiant girl---she was little 
more—fell seriously ill, and was ordered back to India, 
where she dicd at the age of twenty-one, having con- 
quered by her courageous action even the most narrow- 
minded inembers of her caste. She was a martyr to the 
cause of humanity and feminine progress. Her efforts, 
says the French writer, have borne fruit, for now quite a 
number of distinguished Indian women are studying in 
England, America, and Bombay, with a view to accom- 
plishing all that “ Dr. Joshee” had to leave undone. 

ADMIRAL NEVELSKOY. 

From time to time, Madame Adam sets a good example 
to other editors of periodicals by republishing the more 
valuable articles which have appeared in her pages. 
Among such recent publications, one of the most inte- 
resting is Véra Vend’s account of her father, Admiral 
Nevelskoy, the distinguished naval officer towhom Russia 
owes the definite conquest of the Amour river. The 
little book is the touching tribute of a daughter to both 
her parents, and it is impossible to read her graceful 
and lucid narrative without learning to admire both 
parents, not merely on account of their domestic virtues, 
but still more on account of the way in which those 
graces of the hearth and home were subordinated to the 
great Imperial duty that was laid upon these two 
emissaries of civilisation in the remote extremities of 
northern Asia, Admiral Nevelskoy unfortunately had 
enemies in high places, and the concluding ycars of his 
life were passed under the cold shade of obseurity and 
neglect. He died in 1877, oue of the innumerable heroic 
souls upon whose self-sacrifice rests, as uponeternal founda- 
tions, the towering superstructure of the Russian Empire. 












THE REVUE DE PARIS. 
~ Prruaps the most interesting contribution in the two 
February numbers of our French contemporary is that 
sent by Monsignor Boéglin, the French prelate who, 
in his character of Editor of the papal Roman Monitor, 
was lately expelled by Signor Crispi from Italy. 

WHO WILL BE NEXT POPH ? 

The article, which deals with the future Conclave, is 
written in an extremely liberal spirit, and may be said to be 
an unofficial special pleading in favour of Leo XIII. and 
his recent Encyclicals. The writer is evidently animated 
with strong personal devotion to the Pope. “God,” he 
observes, “has gifted him with all the talents that go to 
make a legislator; he is largely and fully cultured, has 
always been on the side of right, possesses an incorrupt- 
ible conscience, and has a subtle intuition of all that is 
going on in modern life.” He adds that latter day Rome 
is nothing if not cosmopolitan, and declares that this is 
almost entirely owing to the present ruler of the Vatican. 
Proceeding to give but a few instances, he points out that 
Anderledy, the late General of the Jesuits, was Swiss by 
nationality, while his successor, Father Martin, who was 
the Papal candidate, is a Spaniard; the head of the Capu- 
chin order comes from Mount Gothard; the General of 
the Dominicans, Fruhwirth, is an Austrian, and so on. 

Monsignor Boéglin says positively that had Cardinal 
Lavigerie lived long enough, he would undoubtedly have 
become Leo XIII.’s successor; he seems to think that now 
Cardinal Gibbons has an extremely good chance, especially 
if the future Conclave is held anywhere but at Rome. In 
Italy local traditions are strong, and a foreign Cardinal 
has but a small chance of being elected Pope. Yet very 
soon the Sacred College will have a representative of 
every nationality in the world within its fold, “and when 
this occurs,” concludes the French prelate triumphantly, 
“all small and wretched intrigues will come to nothing.” 


A FAMOUS SCHOOL FOR SOLDIERS. 

Baron de Constant gives a curious account of the 
Prytanée, a famous military school founded by Henri IV. 
at La Fléche, a town in the department of Sarthe. 
Though the establishment has been constantly sup- 
pressed, it has survived every form of Government, and 
now serves as a centre of education to many of the sons 
of military and naval officers. The boys wear regular 
military uviforms, and were, till some thirty odd years 
ago, under strict military discipline. Baron de Constant 
speaks with enthusiasm of the Prytanée, and declares it 
to be in the highest sense of the word a school of disci- 
pline and abnegation, turning out year by year hundreds 
of honest, straightforward, valuable officers, filled with 
the best traditions of the French Army; and he compares 
the modern Lycées with his old school in a manner very 
unfavourable to the latter educational establishments. 

AMERICA VERSUS EUROPE. 

America and American institutions have always had a 
strange fascination for the French. The Marquis de 
Laubat, in a few shrewdly written pages, deals with the 
labour problems of America, and seems to note with 
satisfaction that as in the Old, so in the New, World, 
economical and political crises are by no means unknown. 
But he believes that America will probably find it more 
easy to cope with future difficulties than will the govern- 
ments of Europe, and he gives the following reasons: 
firstly, he observed that the cost of living, whatever may 
have been said to the contrary, is no greater in the States 
for the working classes than on this side of the Atlantic, 
and that, on the other hand, there the salaries are 
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undoubtedly larger; secondly, the American citizen has 
not ever before his eyes the spectre of past revolutions 
and wars. The “ Budget of Destruction,” for so. the 
marquis styles all military and naval estimates, is in 
America absurdly small; in Europe it is eating the 
citizen of each country out of house and home; America’s 
standing army consists of thirty thousand men; that col- 
lectively produced by Europe is three millions and a half, 
Unlike most recent visitors to the States, the marquis 
considers that in America is now found the maximum of 
individual freedom and liberty; he noticed (we can scarcely 
believe with satisfaction) that in an American town each 
citizen is free to knock another about if he chooses, that 
the tramways are crowded to suffocation, that the railway 
stations are guardless, and that every man shifts for 
himself in the land of Freedom. 
LETTERS FROM MAZZINI. 

English readers will find Mazzini’s “Letters to 
Thomas Emery” of considerable interest, for they were 
written during a critical period of his life in the five 
years, 1888 to 1848, which he spent in London. Not- 
withstanding his English pseudonym, Thomas Emery 
was no other than Luigi Amadeo Malegari, a friend of 
Garibaldi, Albera, and the whole of the Italian patriot 
group, but who remained all through the movement, and 
until the end of his life, ardently Catholic, a fact whicls 
says much both for his own and Mazzini’s tolerance and 
broad-mindedness. It is curious to note that the exile, 
in his letters to his friend, says little or nothing of the 
world in which he was then living; he speaks with 
bitterness of the English press, for during these years 
Mazzini earned a precarious livelihood by “ pot-boiling ” 
for London reviews and papers, instead of writing only 
on those subjects dear to his heart. The letters were 
addressed from York Buildings, King’s Road, Chelsea. 

Very different from the first burning epistles, but, as 
before, of extreme value from many points of view, is 
another instalment of Balzac’s letters to Madame Hanska. 
In one of them he tells her incidentally that he has just 
completed ‘ Le Pére Goriot” in twenty-five days, in order 
that he may be with her somewhat sooner than he other- 
wise could be. 

OTHER ARTICLES, 

A Paris critic first made Ibsen known to French and 
English readers; after the North comes the turn of the 
East, and apropos of a Sanscrit play, “The Burnt-Clay 
Chariot,” acted last month at the Nouveau Theatre, 
Paris, M. Levi analyses the Indian drama, apparently 
the oldest theatrical literature in the world, if we are to 
believe the writer, and boasting of as many conventions 
and arbitrary rules as that cultivated to-day in the 
Maison de Moliére. “The Burnt-Clay Chariot” is said 
to have been written more than a thousand years B.c. 
by Soudraka; as long ago as 1850 a French adaptation 
was acted in Paris, and of this play Gautier wrote, 
“The ‘Chariot’ is a pagoda sculptured in verse.” 
Owing to the recent success of the newer and more 
accurate translation, it is probable that we shall hear 
more of Indian dramatic art. In the same range of 
thought is Mr. Hallay’s thoughtful paper on “ The 
Influence of Foreign Literatures on French Writers.” 
A. Scherer has glorified the novels of George Eliot, 
Bourget delights in English poetry, M. Rod has 
revealed to his countrymen the existence of a whole 
contemporary German literature; M. de Vogiié has 
been the apostle of Tolstoi’s realism, and Ib:en, Bjorn- 
son, and Strindberg have been ardently welcomed and 
gencrously appreciated. 
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THE 


THE FORUM. 

Tue American magazines at present are naturally more 
or less saturated with discussions on banking, currency, 
and so forth. The Forum is no exception to the rule. It 
opens with an article by Mr. W. C. Cornwell, president of 
the New York State Bankers’ Association, arguing very 
strongly in favour of the Government retiring from the 
banking business. This is followed by another paper by 
Mr. Heidelbach, explaining why gold is exported from the 
United States. He thinks that it is absolutely neces- 
sary that corporate management should become more 
honest, reliable, and circumspect, and, above all, the 
American currency must be put upon a sound basis. 
The special articles noticed elsewhere are Liebknecht’s 
“Programme of German Socialism” and Mr. Boyesen’s 
“(reat Realists and Empty Storytellers.” 

THE REAL AMERICA. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, writing on true American 
ideals, preaches a sermon on civic virtue, in the course of 
which he defines in the following sentence the real curse 
of America :— 

The man who is content to let polities go from bad to worse, 
jesting at the corruption of politicians, the man who is content 
to see the maladministration of justice without an immediate 
and resolute effort to reform it, is shirking his duty and is pre- 
paring the way for infinite woe in the future. Hard, brutal 
indifference to the right, and an equally brutal shortsighted- 
ness as to the inevitable results of corruption and injustice, are 
baleful beyond measure; and yet they are characteristic of 
a great many Americans who consider themselyes perfectly 
respectable, and who are considered thriving, prosperous men 
by their easy-going fellow-citizens. 

CRIBBING, AND HOW TO STOP IT. 

Professor W. Le C. Stevens, in a paper entitled 
“Student Honour and College Examinations,” publishes 
an interesting series of reports which he has obtained 
from forty-two different colleges and institutions of higher 
education in every section of the United States, on the 
subject of cribbing. Summing up the whole, he points 
out the success which has followed the experiments that 
have been made both in the north and south, in which 
more reliance was placed upon the honour of the student 
and less upon the surveillance of the examiner, This, he 
thinks, warrants— 
the confident hope that, within a few decades at most, the 
system of espionage at college examinations will be completely 
abolished, and students everywhere will be entrusted with the 
maintenance of such a standard of honour as is worthy of young 
gentlemen. The great majority of them are opposed to cheat- 
ing, whether in the examination-room or elsewhere. In all 
cases, Whether the honour system or that of espionage is in 
force, due regard should be had for the removal of all unneces- 
sary temptation in the examination-room. If possible, students 
should be sufficiently separated to afford each one abundant 
elbow-room; conversation should be discouraged; and no one 
Should move from one seat to another without good reason. 
But in proportion as espionage is relaxed should the punish- 
ment for abuse of confidence be increased. Merely to condition 
a student for dishonesty, or to suspend him for a few weeks, is 
equivalent to assuring him that his offence is unimportant. 


THE 


Last month sentences of fine or imprisonment were 
imposed upon certain persons who had been obstructing the 
thoroughfare by distributing tracts in London in favour 
of observing the seventh day as Sabbath. Judging from 
the misery which this seventh day fad has produced in 
communities where it has obtained a footing, there is 
reason for regarding with alarm the appearance of this 
propaganda in London. ‘The Rev. W. B. Hale publishes 
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PLAGUE OF SEVENTH-DAYISM. 
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a paper, entitled “ A Religious Study of a Baptist Town.” 
‘The town in question is Westerly, in Rhode Island. From 
this article it would appear that there are few expedients 
more certain to curse a community than any indulgence 
in seventh-dayism. The controversy rends the religious, 
social, and commercial life of Westerly to its founda- 
tions :— 

The cne great fact concerning the town, the shadow upon its 
existence, the block in the path of its progress, the strange, 
distressing and bewildering oceurrence which weekly chills its 
religious enthusiasm, is the observance of different holy-days 
by two parties, who, denying cach other by their most apparent 
feature, keep up the ghastly farce of calling each other 
“brother.” Three of the Baptist churches keep Saturday, 
and disregard Sunday. The membership of these 
constitutes, if not now numerically half the commmnity, 
practically more than half of it. It includes the proprietors of 
large machine shops, and many shopkeepers and employers of 
labour. Until lately, it was impossible on Saturday to make 
a purchase at a single retail shop in town; the supplies for 
the day’s table had to be bought on Friday. On Saturday, 
Sunday-keeping Christians are embarrassed in their work*by 
the cessation of labour on the part of half the population, as 
on Sunday, Sabbath-keepers are by that of the other half. No 
device could more completely disorganise society or disturb 
business. 


societies 


THE FUTURE OF DECORATIVE ART. 

Mr. Frank Fowler, in a paper entitled “ The Outlook of 
Decorative Art in America,” dreams happy dreams of the 
good time which is coming when modern Americans will 
be as alert as ancient Athenians in utilising opportunities 
for decorative art supplied by public buildings. How 
optimistic he is may be inferred from the following 
paragraph :-— 

I expect to see even railway stations become a factor in 
disseminating a taste for the fine arts. Few places could be 
made more inviting to high effort on the part of the decorator 
than these utilitarian structures. Here the waiting passenger 
—the untried youth starting out to face the world, and the 
newly landed emigrant—might find something in these pictured 
panels to cheat the hour, stimulate umbition, or to encourage 
hope. Stations should be built to accommodate this work ; 
and as a means of carrying art’s message to the masses this 
method would be unsurpassed, thronged as these places are 
daily with hosts which seatter to the four quarters of the land. 
Our banks also might be appropriately decorated: for subjects 
suggesting the various business activities that create them, 
and from which they draw the “sinews of war,” may be 
illustrated on their walls with much effect and pertinence 
And where could themes from history, biography, the classies, 


be more fittingly delineated than on the walls of institutions 
of learning ? 
THE POPULAR FALLACIES OF LABOUR. 


Mr. Henry Holt, in a paper entitled “The Social 
Discontent: Its Causes,’ declares that, in place of the 
old religious ideal common to Christendom, the working- 
man of to-day has established a creed of five articles, 
which he holds with great bitterness. This creed of 
labour is thus defined :— 

He believes, first, that the world is his, for he made it; 
second, that it has been taken from him by the superior 
strength and cunning of his employer; third, that it is con- 
stantly being taken in greater and greater degree—* the rich 
richer, the poor poorer”; fourth, that if he can put himself in 
his employer’s place, he can get it back; fifth, that by his 
ballot (not to speak of intermediary and ancillary measures, 
such as strikes and boycotts, and making the master’s income 
pay the workingman’s taxes), he ean put himself in that place, 
and he is going to do it. 

Mr. Holt adds :— 

Next in importance perhaps to the tive concatenated fallacies 
before enumerated, is a group of three that are specially active 
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Bo in fomenting the social discontent—that high wages cover the 


whole question, that wages are a small part of cost, and that 
the rate of wages depends on the volition of the employer. 

Mr. Holt’s paper is an attempt to set forth, from the 
point. of view of a political economist, his reasons for 
regarding the workman’s creed as based on a series of 
mistakes. 

FIRE INSURANCE REFORM. 

Mr. Louis Windmiiller, in a paper entitled ‘“‘ The Bar- 
nacles. of Fire Insurance,” masses together a multitude of 
very interesting statistics as to fire insurance, arson, and 
related subjects. He scts forth various reforms which he 
thinks could be carried out, and suggests the following 
means by which this desirable consummation should be 
attained :— 

(1) By dispensing with his broker wherever that is feasible, 
in order to reduce premiums; (2) by guarding his property 
and that of his neighbours against fire; (3) by agitating in 
fayour of laws which will make property more secure, and by 
assisting in their proper execution,—it must be remembered 
that.more serious considerations also urge reform, since. the 
business, as it is now carried on, (1) encourages idleness, by 
paying more for service than it is worth; (2) offers a greater 
indemnity for goods which have been burned than their 
previous value, and thus encourages their destruction; and 
(3) it is hedged in on many sides by corruption and fraud to 
an extent which must engender immorality. 

GOVERNMENT IN THE INTEREST OF LABOUR. 

Mr. Vaile, writing on “ Colorado’s Experiment with 
Populism,” gives us a very vivid picture of Governor 
Waite and his conception of the duties of the relation of 
the Government to the class governed. He: tells the 
story of the Cripple Creek War at some length, in which 
Governor’ Waite openly sided with the rebel strikers in 
accordance with the principles laid down during his 
campaign. The following quotation is an interesting 
illustration of the length: to which it is possible for 
representatives of the people to go in identifying them- 
selves with a party :— 

Throughout this proceeding the Populist Governor, in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the Omaha platform, seems to consider 
himself as representing not the whole people, but a special 
class; not employer and employee, but employce against 
employer; not labour and capital, but labour as against 
capital. He himself recognises this fact and attempts to 
justify it. Ina subsequent campaign speech, he remarked :— 
“I said when I was elected asp bags and many times since, 
that in the administration of my office I should look after the 
interest of, and legislate for, the labouring man and woman. 
Fault was found with me that this would be class le gislation. 
Well, what if itis? Is it not the truth that for thirty years 
the two old parties have been legislating for the creditor class ? 
It is true, and turn about'is fair play.” 


THE AMERICAN JUDICIARY. 


In the midst’ of much that is corrupt and venal in 
American administration, the high character of the 
judiciary is one of the ‘elements which reassure the 
observer. Mr. Hornblower, in discussing the question, 
“Has the Law Become Commercialised ?” pays a high 
tribute to the integrity of the judiciary :— 

To the credit of the Bar, too, it must be said that there are 
still men found who are willing to take positions on the Bench, 
even upon the pitifully meagre salaries given to the judges of 
our Federal Judiciary in the Circuit and District Courts. 
The wonder is that so many able and learned men haye been 
found to adorn the Bench; and when one considers that-a 
United States circuit judge, for instance, is frequently called 
upon to grant, and does grant, an allowance to a single counsel 
in a railroad foreclosure suit largely in excess of his own 
salary for an entire year, one realises vividly the pecuniary 
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contrast between the Bench and the Bar. It speaks volumes 
fur the morale of the American Bar that there has 
been scarcely an instance in the last twenty years where i 
judge has been even suspected of profiting pecuniarily by his 
Judicial conduct, or even of taking advantage of the situatior 
to make money by speculating in stock, tic » price of whic! 
would be affected by his dceision. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Tue first three articles are devoted to the financia! 
muddle. The Secretary of Agriculture, the Chairman o! 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, and the 
President of the Chase National Bank in New York, all! 
set forth their views on the present difficulties of the 
United States. The special articles noticed elsewhere 
are Ouida’s denunciation of English literature and the 
book trade, Mr. Haweis’s “ New Pulpit,” Andrew Lang’s 
recollections of Robert Louis Stevenson, and Vandam’s 
reminiscences of Napoleon the Third. 

PRESUMPTION, PREJUDICE, AND PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

Mr. Charles Sedgwick Minot, under the title of ‘‘ The 
Psychical Comedy,” discusses Theosophy and the 
Psychical Research Society. What he says as to 
Theosophy and Madame Blavatsky need not concern us, 
but it is interesting to note the supercilious contempt 
with which this man of science speaks of our Psychical 
Research Society. He says :— 

After a thorough examination of the evidence adduced, I 
am brought to the conclusion that thought-transference, even 
as a hypothetical explanation, is a superfluous conception. 
Psychieal research has not demonstrated either telepathy or 
the reality of ghosts. It has not raised them even to the rank 
of respectable hypotheses. 

Speaking of the Society as a whole, and its painstaking 
researches, Mr. Minot delivers judgment as follows :— 

Of ita positive constructive work as a whole my own opinion 
is unfavourable, especially as regards its claim that telepathy 
and phantasms are objective realities. 

The Society then has failed, and Mr. Minot knows the 
reason :— 

Utter self-renunciation, when in the presence of a fact, is 
the first necessity of scientific investigation. In psychical 
research, as it exists to-day, we miss this trait, aud in its 
place we find tlfe pride of established convictions. 

“ Physician, heal thyself,” naturally arises to the lips 
of any reader, for Mr. Minot’s article is a striking illus- 
tration of the vices which he blames in others. Mr. Pod- 
more is to reply in the next number of the North American 
Review. 

THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE CAT. 

Miss Gertrude B. Rolfe in a short paper calls attention 
to the fact that by the recent decision of the American law 
court, the cat is declared to have no rights in law—not 
even the right of being the property of a man. 

The learned Attorney-General of the State of Maryland has 
recently struck a cruel blow at the cat, which is caleulated to 
deprive that harmless and necessary domestic animal of its 
inalienable rights. It came about in this wise. A certain 
citizen of Baltimore stole a fine Maltese cat from a neighbour, 
who had him arrested for theft. When the case came up for 
trial the prisoner’s counsel entered the plea that it was impos- 
sible for anyone to steal a cat, as that animal is not property, 
and that to take forcible possession of a feline, even though it 
be a pet one and wear a ribbon and answer to its name, is not 
a legal offence. The judge held this argument to be good, and 
the Attorney-General, to whom the case was appeale sd, agreed 
with him. The latter in his formal opinion, declares that the 
cat is really nothing but a wild animal, that it is of no use to 
man, and that the taking of a cat-without the consent of its 
owner is not an indictable offence. 
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TRAIN BRIGANDAGE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The question of repealing a tax by brigands upon rail- 
way trains, especially those carrying mail and treasure, 
js a subject occupying much attention in the United 
States. Lieutenant Knight makes the followinz practical 
suggestions as to circumventing the train-robber :— 

It may safely be assumed that the “ point of attack” is the 
engine, and then the express car. Why then not separate them 
as much as possible, by putting the express car the last in the 
train? Have alarm bells in each coach and sleeper, which can 
be rung by the express messenger when he is directed or 
requested, at this uausual time and place, to open the door of 
his car. In each coach and sleeper have, in a glass-front ca 
similar to those now in use for the axe and saw, two repeati 
shotguns, each magazine containing five buckshot cartridges, 
thus giving from six to twelve most effective weapons into the 
hands of the train crew and passengers. The alarm bells 
should b» electric, though it is believed that the ordinary cord 
bell could be made to serve the purpose. When the messenger 
sounds his tocsin of war, there would soon be a sufficient force 
of brave men at the express car to give the robbers a warm 
welcome. 








IMAGES IN DEAD EYES. 

Dr. Wallace dissipates the common delusion that 
it is possible to detect a murderer by photographing 
the eyes of his victim. Even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, he asserts that this is an absolute 
impossibility :— 

If we could only say that the “visual purple” or rhodopsin 
in the retina is the sensitive medium that is quick to catch and 
preserve the scowling lineaments of the godless villain as he 
withdraws his bloody hand after the fatal blow; if we could 
only say that the microscope, the solar camera, and the 
developer were ready and waiting to put his abhorred features 
into visible form to show to the jury! But we can not say so, 
and the reasons are quite simple. In the first place, there is 
no sensitive material like photographic preparations on the 
retina that can seize and retain such an image as that of a 
man in an ordinary room. An experiment was once made 
which indeed points in the desired direction, but stops far 
short of what is necessary. A man, sentenced to be hanged, 
was kept in darkness a short time before being led out to the 
scaffold. He then looked fixedly at a certain building until 
the black cap shut out all light. The drop was sprung, and 
when the man was dead a microscopical examination was mad 
of the eyes. In each of them was found an image of the 
building inverted, of course, and uncertain in formation, 
because of the irregularity of the retina on which the image 
was impressed. 

THE DUTY OF MATRIMONY. 


In an article entited “The Matrimonial Puzzle,” Mr. 
H. H. Boyesen quotes Goethe’s remarks about marriage, 
that— 
it is “the beginning and the pinnacle of civilisation.” “ It 
makes the rough man gentle,” he says; “and it gives the culti- 
vated man the best opportunity to practise his gentleness.” 

He then asserts that— 
the unmarried man is a skulker, who, in order to secure his 
own ease, dooms some woman, who has a rightful claim upon 
him, to celibacy. And in so doing he defrauds himself of the 
opportunities for mental and moral development which only 
the normal experience can provide. He deliberately stunts 
the stature of his manhood, impoverishes his heart and brain, 
and chokes up all the sweetest potentialities of his soul. 

The other articles are Professor Newcomb’s plea for a 
national university, Senator Platt’s “Problems in the 
Indian Territory,’ and an article on “ Politics and the 
Farmer,” by the president of the Farmers’ National 
Congress. 


XUM 
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THE ARENA. 


THE Arena publishes an admirable portrait of the 
Countess of Aberdeen as its frontispiece, and devotes its 
symposium to the question of gambling. At least one 
half of the magazine is devoted as usual to a strenuous 
advocacy of the cause of morality and progress. 

THE DIRECTION OF PRISON REFORM. 

Mr. Samuel J. Barrows, who has spent twelve months 
in Europe, visiting representative prisons in England, 
France, Germany, Hungary, and Greece, publishes a 
valuable report under the title of “ Penology in Europe 
aud America.” The following is his summary of th 
recommendation he feels justified in making as a result 
of his researches :— 

As a result of this comparative study, the penological 
reforms and improvements, which scem to be needed in this 
country, are the improvement of jails; t] bolition of the 
lease system; the extension of the reformatory plan; the 
adoption of the indeterminate sentence with the parole system ; 
the extension of, the probation system both for youths and 
adults, as in Massachusetts; work for prisoners committed to 
jail on short sentences; a higher grade of prison officers ; th 
abolition of the spoils system in relation to prison manage- 
ment; an allowance to prisoners of 2 portion of their earnings. 
and its application to the needs of their families; the extension 
of manual education and industrial schools among preventive 
measures ; and the organisation of societies for aiding dis- 
charged convicts, mainly in the direction of procuring them 
employment. 

THE DYNAMICS OF MIND. 


Mr. Henry Wood, in a paper under this title, says that 
the familiar statement that thoughts are things, would 
be more accurate if it were rendered that thoughts are 
forces, and from this text he preaches a sermon of which 
the most suggestive sentence is the following :— 

Thoughts being forces, ev ry mind is a creative centre from 
which rhythms of qualitative energy are going out in all 
directions. By their impact upon corresponding chords in 
other minds, these are also swept into active vibration. Throw 
a pebble into a lake and the placid 
vibrant with a series of ever-widening circles which go out to 
its utmost boundary. They are never quite lost, or neutralised, 
though we may be unable to trace them te their final destination. 
So every soul is the seat of a great centrifugal current, which 
is generated and set free in the simple process of thinking. 
This is true—though less in degree—of desultory or aimless 
thought, es well asof that which is concentrated and projected 
with definite intent. Every thinker is a battery of positive 
forces even though he utter never a word. 


surface at once becomes 


THE CASE FOR WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE. 

Two Southern ladies set forth the views of the women 
of the Southern states on the question cf the franchise. 
They are the usual arguments; but the lady who writes 
in favour includes in her paper the following statement 
of the case in favour of enfranchisement which was 
drawn up by the women of Tennessee. It is so concise 
and so complete that it might well be reprinted as a 
small tract by our suffragists :— 

1. Because, being twenty-one years old, we object to being 
classed with minors. 

2. Being American born, and loyal to her institutions, we 
protest against being made perpetual aliens. 

3. Costing the treasuries of our respective counties nothing, 
we protest against acknowledging the male pauper of Tennessee 
as our political superior. 

+. Being obedient to law, we protest against the law that 
classes us with the unpardoned criminal, and makes the par- 
doned criminal and the ex-convict our political superiors. 


5. Being sane, we object to being classed with the lunatic. 
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6. Possessing ‘an average amount of intelligence, we protest 
against classification with the idiot. 
7. We taxpayers claim the right to representation. 
8. We married women want to own our own clothes. 
9. We married bread winners want our own earnings. 
10. We mothers want an equal partnership in our children. 
11. We educated women want the power to offset the illiterate 
vote of our state. 


THE MAIDEN TRIBUTE IN AMERICA. 


Mr. Flower has a very ghastly article on “Social 
Conditions as Feeders of Immorality.” It reads like the 
American appendix to the “ Maiden Tribute,” and is 
particularly horrible on account of the evidence which it 
contains as to the abuse of their position by employers. 
Mr. Flower’s point is that the growing dependence of the 
wealth-producers on the wealth-acquirers, places maiden- 
hood at a terrible disadvantage in the struggle for life, 
and that this sacrifice to the modern Moloch will continue 
until radical, social and economic changes are brought 
about. Another article on the double standard, by 
J. Bellanger, the gist of which is much the same, that 
social life is not founded on morality, but on industrial 
institutions, and that at present those industrial institu- 
tions operate directly in favour of the depravation of 
morals. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


I notice elsewhere Lady Aberdeen’s paper on “ The 
Coming Triennial Meeting of the Council of Women of 
the U.S. at Washington.” The Hon. W. J. Bryan 
discusses the currency plan of President Cleveland. Mr. 
Flower writes on “ The Italy of the Century of Sir Thomas 
More.” There isa short story by Mr. Dromgoole, and a 
symposium on gambling with a bibliography, which, 
however, is more useful for American than English 
readers. 


—— 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


I HAVE repeatedly had occasion to call attention to the 
extreme excellence of the Engineering Magazine of New 
York, and the February number is fully up to the 
highest standard of excellence which this review has 
attained and maintained for a long time past. There 
are two excellent papers from which city officials 
may learn much useful information. One deals with 
“Municipal Cleansing and - Public Health,” and the 
other, by Mr. D. A. Jones, on “ The Relations of Railways 
to Municipalities.” Mr. Cope Woodhouse publishes a 
paper, illustrated by maps, setting forth what he con- 
siders should be done in Egypt in the way of irrigation. 
Mr. Woodhouse, it may be added, not content with 
writing articles in the magazines, has been lecturing in 
Chicago upon this subject, and appealing to the capitalists 
of the Far West to find the money to build a great 
reservoir in the ravine of El Badz. There is an interest- 
ing article describing how the professional mechanical 
inventor is supplanting inspired genius. The other 
papers deal with the great steamboats on the River 
~Hudson anc the use of electric power for factories. 


In the United Service Magazine the two chief features 
are Lieutenant Sleeman’s discussion of the submarine 
boat which-is to revolutionise navigation in the future, 
and a reprint of Colonel Maurice’s Aldershot lecture 
upon the lessons of 1876 and 1894. The Staff Surgeon 
tells us how he is introducing classes for shorthand and 
typewriting into the army, and Mr. Williams writes on 
«Australian Federation for Defence.” 
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SOME ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. 


Se Ss 
Tue Minster is making vigorous efforts to take a leading 


place among our illustrated magazines. This month it 
has secured an unpublished sketch by Sir Edward Lan- 
seer, entitled “ Geneva, 1840.” The best paper is Mr. 
George Simonds’ on “ Sculpture in Relation to Cathedrals.” 
A poem by the Bishop of Derry is illustrated after tlc 
fashion of the Pall Mall Gazette. The article on te 
Deanery of Windsor is also copiously illustrated. sir 
Francis Goldsmid contributes a paper on “ Rough Notes on 
Eastern Churches,” and the Rev. Baring Gould writes a 
short story. Lord Cranbrook publishes a plea for chur:h 
organisation for almsgiving, in which he deplores t!ic 
anarchy of societies, and asks rather helplessly :— 

Can our Chureh authorities act for us, and lead the way to 
some system of organised Church almsgiving caleulatod 
to meet present emergencies, ensuring to donors the 1 st 
application of their gifts ? 

TRE Cosmopolitan is an excellent number. Emi!e 
Ollivier writes on “The Fall of Louis Philippe,” ail 
Julian Hawthorne has a copiously illustrated paper upon 
instruments of torture. Charles B. Hudson describis 
the Fisheries Department of the United States, and Rosita 
Mauri gives us portraits of a great number of emineiit 
ballet dancers in her paper on “The Progress and 
History of the Ballet.” The story of Abelard aud 
Heloise forms the sixth in the series of “The Great 
Passions of History.” Mr. Clark Russell begins a tale of 
the sea entitled “ A Three Stranded Yarn.” 

THE first place in Harper is devoted toa capital paper on 
“ Fox Hunting in America,” by Mr. Whitney. Mr. Sicard 
describes a trial trip of a United States cruiser. But 
more interesting to the general reader is Mr. Laurence 
Hutton’s article on “The Literary Landmarks of Jern- 
salem,” with pictures of Gethsemane, and various other 
well known places. Mr. Olin tells us all about New York 
common schools; and Mr. Julian Ralph gives us a ea 
fully illustrated and elaborately written description of 
the industrial region of Northern Alabama, Tennessee, 
and Georgia. Mr. St. George Mivart writes on 
“ Heredity,” and the subordinate features of the magazi: 
are as good as ever. Mr. Thomas Hardy has changi:! 
the title of his story from “ ‘lhe Simpletons” to “ Heart’s 
Insurgent.” 

Tur Pall Mall Magazine for March keeps up the hig’: 
standard which it has attained among English periodicals. 
It has a charming frontispiece, entitled “The Brokei 
Pitcher,” of .Greuse in the Louvre. Mrs. Rudyar| 
Kipling has a curious paper on “ Women on Seasons,” 
which is not too agreeable, but there is no doubt about 
its having a note of its own. Mr. Ellis, of the Oriental 
department of the British Museum, has unearthed several! 
curious illustrations showing how Persians and other 
Easterns played at polo six or seven hundred years ago; 
although it was not introduced into England until 1869. 


Mr. W. H. Mallock endeavours to illustrate the effects of 
the census on the condition of the people by a series of 


diagrams which are well meant, but are not for a moment 
to be compared to the diagrams of a similar nature whicl: 
are appearing in the Strand. Sir Evelyn Wood begins 2 
series of !papers on the use of cavalry in the Waterloo 
Campaign, and Walter Besant’s seventh paper on West- 
minster is chiefly concerned with electioneering. 


Some interesting particulars are given in the Englis/ 
Illustrated Magazine concerning Bass’s brewery at 
Burton. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. 





‘THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.” 


BY MR. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR *— 


AND OTHER FOUNDERS. 


I.—SOME FOUNDERS OF FAITH. 

T is too much to say that a religious revival is in the 
air. It is not too much to say that religion seems as 
if it were once more going to have its innings. For 

nearly a quarter of a century at least, possibly half a 
century, & science that was nescience so far as the soul of 
man was concerned has been swaggering in the foretop 
of civilisation. 

THE GOLIATH OF YESTERDAY. 

By certain persons, who certainly lacked nothing of 
confidence in their pretension to be the foremost 
leaders in the march of progress, religion was dis- 
credited or ignored. The intolerance of the bigot of the 
Churches was succeeded by the even more detestable super- 
ciliousness of the Brahmin of science, As one eminent, 
and by his position judicial, exponent of the dominant 
doctrine put it, “ Any man who believes in Darwin and 
calls himself a theist is a fool; anyone who believes in 
Darwin and calls himself a Christian is a knave.” 
Haeckel’s recently published address expresses succinctly, 
and with no more than normal arrogance, the confident 
assumption of the new hierophants that our religion 
had gone out before the sun of science as the rushlight 
becomes invisible in the glow of early dawn. ‘The 
doctrine that no man of ordinary intelligence could be 
a Christian, and that all who held on to the old faith were 
old women or cowards, has been thundered ex cathedra 
from the pontifical chairs of Unbelief and bree cara 
repeated by simpering nincompoops who were delighted 
to be assured on such unexceptionable authority that there 
was no Being in the universe superior to their own noble 
selves, and, what was still more important, no Task- 
master or Judge who would ever call them to account 
for frivolling away their existence. 

THE RECKLESSNESS OF PANIC. 

Deafened by the barbaric thunder of the scientific 
tom-tom, many excellent Christian people became panic- 
stricken, and as usual attempted to allay their own alarm 
by impulsively and convulsively declaring that they would 
perish rather‘than abandon even the most untenable 
of the orthodox positions which their exultant foes had 
undermined. Nay, they would even press still further 
into the field; and because the citadel was sorely 
pressed, they would march out to occupy in force a 
position commanded by the enemy’s fire from every 

int. . Of this the most notable manifestation was the 

eroic desperation with which the Council of the Vatican 
proclaimed the infallibility of the Pope. But we have 
seen something like it nearer home, in the eager and 
acrid vehemence with which the orthodox have pro- 
claimed their unfaltering adhesion to the doctrine of the 
plenary literal inspiration of the Scripture, including 
incidentally the positive assertion that in their opinion 
he verities of religion stand or fall according to the 
answer which we give to the question whether or not, 
»,899 years ago, the Lord made Heaven and earth, the 
fea, and all that in them is, in six literal days of twenty- 
four hours each, and rested on the seventh day. Of 
course, nothing could be more detrimental to the interest 





* “The Foundations of Belief; Being Notes Introductory to the Study of 
heology.” London: Longmans, 12s, 6d. 


of religion than to stake its fortunes upon an entirely 
irrelevant issue—and an issue, moreover, upon which 
judgment had already been given irrevocably on the 
opposite side. 

THE REVIVAL OF CONFIDENCE. 

These, however, are but the alarums and excursions 
which figure in the great drama of human evolution. 
Most of these declarations on one side or the other are 
mere sound and fury, signifying nothing. Still they bear 
testimony, more or less authentic, to the general drift and 
tendency of the times. In the phraseology of the Stock 
Exchange, religious stock has been depressed with a 
tendency downward, while the ring engaged in bulling 
the shares in the Joint Stock Bank of Naturalistic 
Agnosticism seemed to have things very much their own 
way. It was a period of depression, a twilight of the gods, 
not difficult to explain or even to excuse. The intolerance 
and bigotry of religion, the obscurantism and prejudice 
of many Churchmen, rendered this reaction inevitable. 
Asa result, they have been subjected to the same vigorous 
discipline whereby King David in old time “ taught the 
men of Succoth.” But signs are multiplying that the 
winter of our discontent is passing away; the song of 
the birds, the heralds of the spring, is heard in our 
midst, and, in short, religion seems to be once more 
regaining its lost prestige. 

1.—M. Bruyetiere’s “ BANKRUPTCY OF SCIENCE.” 

A straw showing how the wind was blowing was the 
notable article which M. Brunetiére, the Semitic editor of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, published in his Review after 
his recent visit to the Vatican. It was so admirably 
summarised in the Spectator that I cannot do better than 
quote the following passage, hich expresses with accuracy 
the drift of the newer thought of the present day. In 
his article in the Revwe— 

M. Brunetitre distinguishes three stages in the estimate formed 
of religion by scientific men. There was the temper of the 
eighteenth century, which simply despised religion; there was 
the temper of the central years of the nineteenth century, 
which respected religion as a phase in the history of humanity, 
but held that it had been superseded by science; there is the 
temper, destined, as M. Brunetitre hopes, to be the temper of 
the twentieth century, which holds that science has lost a part 
at least of its prestige, that religion has recovered a part, and 
that it is coming to be seen that the apparent antagonism 
between them is mainly due to the extravagant pretensions of 
the men of science. Has science fulfilled one of the promises 
with which it started? Has it, as Condoreet thought he had 
proved it would do, established a universal morality? Has it 
“organised humanity,” as Renan expected it to do? Has 
it told man anything of his origin or his destiny? Has it even 
explained the origin of language, of society, of laws of conduct ? 
The Hellenists, it is true, have discovered the scattered frag- 
ments of the Sermon on the Mount in the “ Manual of Epic- 
tetus” or the “ Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius.” But they have 
never explained why the Sermon on the Mount has conquered 
the world, while the Manual and the Thoughts have remained 
mere barren pieces of literature. Afterall has been said, there 
remains something in Christianity which Hellenism cannot 
explain. The Hebraists have had no better fortune. They 
have reduced the Bible to the level of the Mahabharata or the 
Odyssey; they have suggested half-a-dozen different dates for 
the Pentateuch, and as many authors for the Fourth Gospel. 
But after all their labours, there remains something in the 





































































































THE RIGHT HON. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M.P. 
(From a photograph by Elliott and Fry.) 
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Bible which is found in no other book and in no other history 
—something which resists exegesis as it resisted philology. 
Have the historians been more fortunate? They can tell us 
little enongh about their own proper subject; how can they 
explain a religion the interest of which transcends history, 
and is as living to-day as it was in the days of the Shepherd 
Kings? ‘The moralists, when they have broken away from 
religion, are just as much at sea. Physiology cannot prove or 
disprove the freedom of the will; it cannot explain the sense 
of responsibility. If we ask rules of conduct frum Darwinism, 
we get them, in- 
deed, but only in 
such maxims as 
that the weakest 
must go to the 
wall. Weare con- 
fronted all over 
Europe by a re- 
ligious reaction. 
Science is not 
bankrupt, but she 
has undergone a 
series of partial 
failures. All 
these, however, 
are owing in a 
great degree to 
the mistakes 
which science has 
committed. It 
has made an 
enemy, instead of 
a friend, of re- 
ligion ; it has in- 
sisted on seeing 
an opposition 
where, in fact, 
none exists. 

THE POPE’S 
GREAT 
CHANCE. 

M. Brunetiére 
goes on to argue 
that,—if we 
may condense 
his scholarly 
survey into an 
expressive but 
vulgar Ameri- 
canism — “ The 
old Church is 
on the Boom.” 
There is no 
doubt that in 
the religious re- 
vival which is 
now on the 
horizon, the 
Church which 
is at once the 
most numerous, 
the most au- 
thoritative, and the most strongly organised, will reap, 
at least, its fair share of the profits of the rise in 
religious stocks—to drop once more into the parlance 
of the Exchange. And if the Roman Church continues 
to be directed by a succession of such statesmen- 
pontifis as Leo XIIL., it is not unlikely to reap more 
than its fair share. Into this question, however, I need 
not enter. The division of the hear’s skin can be well 
postponed until the bear has been killed. At present it 
is decidedly premature. 


Book OF THE 
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2.—Mr. GLADSTONE ON THE TRIUMPH OF THE CRoss. 


Following upon the heels of M. Brunetiére’s remarkable 
confession of faith—a confession which, as might be 
imagined, has excited the liveliest feelings of indignation 
among scientists indisposed to recognise the bankruptey of 
their idol; see for instance Dr. P. Sollier’s article in the 
Nouvelle Revue Internationale —we have a notable declara- 

tion by Mr. 

Gladstone. 

Whatever may 

be said against 

Mr. Gladstone, 

no one can deny 

that he is fuctle 
piiuceps among 
the notables of 
our day. No 
English - §} cak- 
ing man is as 
well known 
among English- 
speaking men; 
no modern 
statesman, ex- 
cept Prince 
sismarck, is so 
familiar a figure 
in the world. 
This greatest of 
all our contem- 
poraries is now 
devoting the 
closing years of 
his long and 
laborious life to 
the exposition of 
questions of re- 
ligion. His 
latest contribu- 
tion is the long 
article which is 
about to appear 
from his pen in 
the American 

People’s Pic- 

torial Bible, 

which Dr. G. 

Lorimer, of 

3oston, is now 

editing. This is 
not the place to 
comment or 
criticise upon 
this article, ex- 
cepting for the 
evidence that it 
offers as to the 
hold which religion has upon the mind of the foremost 
of contemporary statesmen. While the supercilious 
hierophants of naturalism are calmly relegating the 
Christian faith to the limbo of dead mythologies, to 
Mr. Gladstone it appears the greatest and most important 
of all things. 


WHAT CHRISTENDOM IS AND DOES, 


The following passage, in which he surveys the world 
and the nations that dwell therein, and comes to the 
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reassuring conclusion that the kingdoms of this world 
are becoming the Lord’s and His Christ’s, is a significant 
indication of what may be regarded as the rising tempera- 
ture of Christian confidence :— 

The religion of Christ is for mankind the greatest of all 
phenomena, the greatest of all facts. It is the dominant 
religion of the inhabitants of this planet in at least two 
important respects. It commands the largest number of pro- 
fessing adherents. If we estimate the population of the globe 
at 1,400 millions (and some would state a higher figure), 
between 400 and 500 millions of these, or one-third of the 
whole, are professing Cliistians, and at every point of the 
circuit the question is not one of losing ground, but of gaining 
it.. The fallacy which accepted the vast population of China 
as Buddhists in the mass has been exploded, and it is plain 
that no other religion approaches the numerical strength of 
Ohristianity ; doubtful, indeed, whether there be any which 
reaches one-half of it. The second of the particulars now 
under view is, perhaps, even more important. Christianity is 
the religion in the command of whose professors is lodged a 
proportion of power far exceeding its superiority of numbers, 
and this power is both moral and material. In the area of 
controversy it can hardly be said to have a serious antagonist. 
Force, secular or pliysical, is accumulated in the hands of 
Christians in a proportion absolutely overwhelming, and the 
accumulation of influence is not less remarkable than that of 
force. This is not surprising, for all the elements of influence 
haye their home within the Christian precinct. The art, the 
literature, the systematised industry, invention and commerce 
—in one word, the power of the world, are almost wholly 
Christian. In Christendom alone there seems to lie an 
inexhaustible energy of world-wide expansion. The nations 
of Christendom are everywhere arbiters of the fate of non- 
Christian nations. 

The sudden appearance of Japan as one of the arbiters 
of the fate of the non-Christian nation of China does 
not affect the substantial. accuracy of Mr, Gladstone’s 
assertion. For’ Japan is clad in the panoply of Christian 
civilisation.” ~The ‘men who trained her marshals, who 
educated her-admirals, who built her torpedo boats and 
equipped her army and her navy, were, with few excep- 
tions, nominally Christian. 

A PLEA FOR REVERENCE. 

The reflection which: Mr. Gladstone founds upon this 
world-survey is just and luminous. A contemplation 
of the majesty and immensity of the world-shaping 
influences’ which mankind has found in the Scripture, 
suggests a stern rebuke of the arrogant presumption 
and sweeping judgments that have characterised many 
modern critics of the letter of the sacred canon. It is as 
if the work of Raphael or of Michael Angelo was being 
restored with ruthless audacity by a committee of modern 
Royal Academicians. There is unveiled sarcasm in Mr. 
Gladstone’s question :— 

Have they proceeded under the influence of sentiment such 
as would govern one who was endeayouring either to wipe away 
external impurities or to efface spurious manipulations from 
some great work of a famous artist ? Not the mind only, but the 
finger also, of such a man is guided by tenderness and reverence 
throughout. Has this been the prevailing and dominating 
spirit of the critical negations of the last half-century ? 

No doubt it will appear to some of the more reckless of 
the devastators of critical restoration as something very 
unusual that they should be expected to display reverence 
and tenderness in dealing with these ancient documents 
which have remodelled a world; but the reproof is 
significant. It is one more reminder that the opinion of 
the leading thinkers of the world is awakening to a sense 
of the respect due to what, until quite recently, every 
Agnostic counter-jumper regarded as fair game for his 
snecrs. 


so ee aks vi 
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3.—Dr. Harcket’s ‘“ Monism.” 

The amusing insolence of the dogmatist of science 
falsely so called, to use the familiar and useful definition 
of the apostle, probably reached high-water mark ij 
Dr. Ernst Haeckel’s famous discourse on Monis1u, 
which, although delivered at Altenburg as long ago as 
1892, has only recently made its appearance in an 
English dress.* Dr. Haeckel, in this address of his, sums 
up and expresses in plain and definite fashion his con- 
fession of faith. He tells us that he wrote it from a 
desire to give expression to that rational view of the 
world which is “being forced upon us with such logic.l 
rigour by the modern advancements in our knowledge 
of nature as unity, a view, in reality, held by almost all 
unprejudiced and thinking men of science, although but 
few have the courage or the need to declare it openly.” 
In another passage he tells us that he is firmly convince | 


iNsT HAECKEL, 


DR. Et 


that his confession is “ shared by at least nine-tenths ©! 
the men of science now living.” 
THE NEW GENESIS. 

Now, what is this confession which embodies the faiti 
of all unprejudiced men of science? Briefly stated, it is 
as follows :— 

The real maker of the organic world is in all prol- 
ability an atom of carbon, a tetrahedron made up of four 
primitive atoms. 

The human soul is only the sum of those physiologica! 
functions whose elementary organs are constituted by 
the microscopic ganglion cells of our brain; in thi 
respect it is identical with the soul of the lowest sing] 
celled infusoria. 

Consciousness is a mechanical work of the ganglion 
cells, and as such must be earried back to chemical an| 
physical events in the plasma of these. 


* * Monism as Connecting Religion and Science : the Confession of Fait 
a Man of Science.’ By Ernst Haeckel. London: Black. Is. 6d, net. 
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THE Book oF THE MOonrTH. 


From these three articles of faith it follows— 

1. That the belief in an immortal soul inhabiting the 
body during life and leaving it at death is an exploded 
superstition. 

2. That there is no such thing as personal immortality, 
for the only soul man possesses being the work performed 
by the form into which the nerve substance was fashioned, 
it disappears on decomposition of that nervous mass, 

AND ITS GODLESS GOSPEL. 

But this is not all. Not only has man no soul, but the 
universe has no God, and Christianity is a bundle of 
irrational dogmas based upon an impossible mythology. 
“All such mystical teachings are irrational,” and “ we 
can at once set aside all mythological stories, all miracles 
and so-called revelations.” The notion of a personal 
God has also “been rendered quite untenable by the 
recent advances of monistic science,” and this “ anti- 
quated conception ”-is destined, “before the present 
century is ended, to drop out of currency throughout the 
entire domain of truly scientific philosophy.” The God 
of Christendom, it seems, is a “gaseous vertebrate,” 
whereas the only God whom the Monist recognises is 
“the infinite sum of all atomic forces and all ether 
vibrations.” The only Trinity which the coming twentieth 
century will worship—* the three august divine ones to 
which mankind will build its altars, are the True, the 
Beautiful,.and the Good.” 

All of which is sad enough reading for those who still 
cling to what Dr. Haeckel dismisses as “ the beautiful 
dream of God’s goodness and wisdom in nature,” which 
has disappeared “among educated. people who think.” 
Of course, such ideas have been held by many men in 
many ages. What-is significant about Dr. Haeckel’s 
utterance is the complacent cocksureness with which he 
proclaims the effacement of the Christian faith. This is 
the apogee of the spirit of scientific dogmatism, worthy 
of note as such, for already its sun is beginning to set. 


4.—Mr. 


Of this we have no more valuable testimony than 
a very remarkable little volume that has just been edited 
by Canon Gore. It is entitled “Thoughts on Religion,” * 
and is by the late George John Romanes. George Romanes 
was one of our most eminent; men of seience, remark- 
ably able and clear headed, whose standing in the 
scientific world no scientist would dispute. As long 
ago as 1876, Mr. Romanes, when quite a young man, 
had reasoned himself into a position of scepticism 
about the existence of God. These views he expressed 
in an essay entitled “A Candid Examination of 
Theism, by ‘ Physicus,’ ” which was published by Triibner 
in 1878. There is no doubt as to the conclusions 
at which he arrived. He wrote, as Canon Gore said, 
“with a tone of certainty and a belief in the almost 
exclusive right of the scientific method in the court 
of reason.” In this essay he declares that no in- 
telligent person can believe in Free Will, and that we 
have no alternative but to conclude that the hypothesis 
of Mind in Nature is now logically proved to be as 
certainly superfluous, as the very basis of all science 
is certainly true. But from the position unhesitatingly 
taken up that there can no longer be any doubt 
that the existence of God is wholly unnecessary to 
explain any of the phenomena of the universe, he 
travelled so far as to return as a believer to the 
Christian fold. He left behind him several essays 


ROMANES’ RECANTATION. 








* “Thoughts on Religion.” By the late George John Romanes, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Edited by Charles Gore, M.A. London: Longmans. 4s. 61. 
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on the influence of science on religion, which Canon 
Gore has now been allowed to give to the world. These 
papers, which are more or less imperfect notes of 
essays which were intended to be completed, but which 
were left unfinished at the moment of death, show an 
unmistakable growth from scepticism to faith, and the 
appearance of this little volume deserves to rank along 
with those other signs of the times to which this article 
calls attention. Canon Gore, in his concluding note, 
says: “The intellectual attitude towards Christianity 
expressed in these notes may be described as (1) pure 
agnosticism in the region of the scientific reason; (2) a 
vivid recognition of the spiritual necessity of faith and of 
the legitimacy and value of intuitions; and (3) a percep- 
tion of the positive strength of the historical and spiritual 
evidences of Christianity. But still more significant is 
the fact that before his death Mr. Romanes professed his 
belief in the Christian religion.” 

Canon Gore’s statement is as follows -— 

“George Romanes came to recognise, as in these written 
notes, so also in conversation, that it was ‘ reasonable te 





ROMANES 


THE LATE PROFESSOR G. J 
(From a ph tograph by Melhu tnd Gale.) ms 


be a Christian believer’ before the activity or habit of 
faith had been recovered. His life was eut short very 
soon after this point was reached ; but it will surprise 
no one to learn that the writer of these ‘ Thoughts’ 
returned, before his death, to that full, deliberate com- 
munion with the Church of Jesus Christ which he had 
for s0 many years been conscientiously compelled to 
forego. In his case the ‘pure in heart’ was, after a 
long period of darkness, allowed, in a measure, before 
his death, to ‘see God.” 
5.—Mr. Batrour AND His Book. 

The appearance of Mr. Arthur Balfour’s book on “ The 
Foundations of Belief, or Notes Intended to Serve as an 
Introduction to the Study of Theology,” still further 
emphasises the significance of these evidences of how 
things are going, It is difficult to say whether the book 
or the author is a more notable sign of the times. 

First, as to its author. Mr. Balfour, if he lives and is 
enabled to fulfil the great promise of his early prime, will 
be as conspicuous a figure in English history as Mr. 
Gladstone. Indeed. it is not too much to say that the 











ublication of this book goes a long way to make 
him recognisable, even by his political opponents, 
as the only man in politics who can hope to 
occupy the place Mr. Gladstone has filled so long. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour has long ago lived down the 
prejudices and the antipathies which he at first ex- 
cited. - He is admitted. to be beyond question and 
without dispute the ablest parliamentary leader in 
the House of Commons, It was not’a follower, but an 
opponent, who declared that Mr: Balfour bade fair to be 
the greatest leader of the House. of Commons that 
England had seen since the days of Sir Robert Peel. 
His dexterity in debate, his genial good temper ini ‘the 
management of men, his transparent honesty and wncon- 
scious’ effacement of self as a- factor in the po'itical 
equation—all these qualities have mad> him.as much 
respected on one side as he is-idolised on the other. He 


has brought something ‘of the chivalrous element of 


the Paladin into. the somewhat squalid jousts of the 
parliamentary arena, and as if to complete his advantages, 
a beneficent. Providence has given him a simply inimit- 
able foil in the shape of Mr. Chamberlain. ‘This is not 
intended to be a left-handed compliment to the member 
for the Midlands. -Mr. Chamberlain may well consider 
a life-long ambition nobly realised by the opportunity 
affurded him of setting off by his own deficiencies the 
superlative qualities of his chosen leader. What consola- 
tion ean be more welcome to the true patriot. than to feel 
that..you are able to serve your country as much by 
your shortcomings as by your capacities, if so be they 
set off the gifts and graces of a better man ? 

We all knew thet Mr. Arthur Balfour was a brilliant 
debater, a keén ‘politician, an able administrator and a 
solidead- thoughtful essayist. But nothing that he has 
hitherto: done quite prepared us for the brilliancy, the 
audavity,.the,judicial serenity, the mordant humour and 
above all the-sixpreme felicity of the illustrations which are 
sonotable a feature of “Phe Foundations of Belief.” Here 
is Mr»Balfour.at his best—serious, earnest, strenuous, and 
at the same time dealing with the gravest of problems 
with a light toueh, and irradiating even the dreary 
wilderness of metaphysical discussion with the bright 
an genial sunshine of his distinctive genius. 

MR. GLADSTONE’S SUCCESSOR. 

After this no “one’will contest with Mr. Balfour the 
right to. Mr.Gladstone’s mantle. There is no other man 
in politics who has dealt with such serious subjects 
so seridusly, or the orthodox’ side, as Mr. Balfour, 
excepting Mr. Gladstone. - It has long been well known 
that while Mr, Gladstone threw -himself- from time to 
time with boyish vigour into the turbid stream of politics, 
his heart. was in reality ever on the: Olympian, heights, 
where, mortals can discuss at length the knotty problems 
of the theologian. Mr. Balfour has shown himself -in 
this the legitimate. heir.of Mr. Gladstone. He has-an 
advantage over-his senior and. predecessor’ in’ tliat -he is 
contending for a broader creed ‘than the comparatively 
narrow Anglicanism which has always commanded Mr. 
Gladstone’s* passionate adhesion.. Mr, Balfour was not 
born a Présbyterian for nothing.” He is the countryman 
at once of David Hume and of John Knox, and in his 
present phase he uses the method of one to support the 
conclusions of the other. But on the other hand, Mr. 
Gladstone has the advantage of Mr. Balfour in being com- 
paratively free from the dialect of the metaphysician, so 
perplexing to the general reader. It is true that patristic 
subtleties anl ecclesiastical erudition have sometimes 
encumbered Mr. Gladstone’s dissertations, but he has 
escapel the Serbonian bog of transcendental idealism 
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into which Mr. Balfour tempts his followers by specially 
warning them not to take the fatal plunge. But whether 
they swear by the Fathers of the Church or by Immanucl 
Kant, they both agree in believing that the dusty arena 
wherein parties fight for place and pelf is as uninte- 
resting as the battlefield of kites and crows compared wit!) 
the immense, the soul-absorbing ae of religion. 
‘“A JESUIT IN DISGUISE.” 


In yet another respect Mr. Balfour has vindicated his 
right ‘to be regarded as Mr. Gla Istone’s successor. Ther 
seems to be some strange law by which it is fated th it 
whoever is supreme for the moment in the cause of 
religion and politics shall be suspected and denounee| 
by asinine stupidity peering through the spectacles of 
suspicion as being a Jesuit in.disguise. Mr. Gladston:, 
of course, has long been the mark of the victims of this 
curious kind. of Protestant dementia. He laid’ himsc'f 
open to this by his’sympathies with sacerdotalism’ in 
the English Church, and additional colour was given to 
the dark misgivings. of the stalwart No Popery boys by 
the extraordinary sophistical gift which he possessed to 
a more than Jesuitical extent. Mr. Balfour ‘has not yet 
been proclaimed a secret follower of Loyola, but he wil! 
not-have long to wait. His leadership will speedily have 
this last finishing touch, whereby popular folly by its 
abuse confirms the verdict of approbation pronounced by 
the saner sense of the nation. 

Mr. Balfour’s Jesuitry of course is as plain as a pikestaff 
He is an open and avowed Protestant—but that is necessary 
to his disguise. He is a Presbyterian to boot—which is 
confirmation strong as proof of Holy Writ, for it show: 
the diabolical sublety of the enemy which ean prompt the 
adoption of-such deep disguise. That it is only a disguiso 
is manifest from the whole gist and tendency of his 
book.- What is this metaphysical unsettlement of the 
foundations of belief, but a deep-laid design to disturb 
the faith of the Protestant world alike in human reason 
and in the infallibility ofthe Scripture in order that we 
may all be driven to Rome to seek safety in the shadow 
of the Pope? What else indeed can reflecting men sec 
in this landation of the principle of authority—in terms 
which really justify the complaint of no. unfriendly critic 
that Mr. Balfour's foundations of belief are laid in sach 
fashion ‘as to make all’ men feel the superstructure would 
be incomplete without the Papal ‘tiara? Clearly then 
Mr. Balfour is an emissary of the Scarlet Woman of 
Babylon, andthe subtle and scheming Jesuit stands 
revealed in this deadly attack on reason in the interest of 
authority. 

MAKING HAY FOR THE POPE.’ 


Jesting apart, however, there can be little doubt that 
Mr. Balfour's book will help to. make hay for- the Pope. 
It is a kind-.of English or, rather Scotch echo of. M. 
Brunetiére’s observations .after his visit to the’Vatican. 
Foitunately for those of us who do not, believe that the 
Papacy is yet humanised enough to. be entrusted with th« 
moral guidance of the human race, there. is no ‘répresen- 
tative of Rome left in this country to take advantage of 
the admissions and the arguments of Mr. Balfour. How 
Cardinal Newman would have rejoiced at the deliverance 
of his latest disciple, and with what pious but humorous 
fervour Cardinal Manning would have welcomed “ The 
Foundations of Belief” as _a substantial underpinning to 
the throne of St. Peter! Cardinal Vaughan is not likely 
to improve the occasion, his taste does not lie in philo- 
sophie dialectic, and at present the Roman Church in this 
country is singularly barren both of statesmen and of 
controversialists. But in time some one may arise who 
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can string the bow of Ulysses, and let us hope that 
by then the Pope may have-bezn developed into something 
more worthy his genesis and his traditions than the mere 
autocrat of a segment of a:sect. 

MR. BALFOUR'S OASES IN THE DESERT. 

Mr: Balfour’s book is difficult, and, but for its illustra- 
tions, impossiblé reading for the unlearned man. The 
philosophic ‘mind relaxes in a sympathetic smile at the 
thought of the innumerab'e fine ladies, who “ for love of 
Arthur,” as they might have said in the days of the 
able Round; have given themselves over to toilsome 
days and laborious nights if so be they might be able to 
say:they had mastered his mystery and perceived, however 
dimly, some shadowy outline of his drift. But the 
illustrations, his admirab'e metaphors, help the weary 
traveller along as oasis after oasis around the wells enable 
the pilgrim to traverse the Sahara. Mr. Balfour has 
never adorted his political speeches with the inimitable 
allusions which: illuminate his philosophic work. With 
him ‘similes require ‘longer period of gestation than 
nature provides for the impromptu debater. 

b= _ KNOW-NOTHINGISM ? 

What is the gist of Me. Balfour’s book? Is it not 
the old old. story that all we know is, nothing can be 
known, ,and does it not derive its chief intellectual 
interest. from the force and vigour with’ which Mr. 
Balfour-vindicates this universal negation of knowledge 
gains§ the vehement assertion of naturalistic science 
that-it 48 only about the spiritual things that we are 
ignorant? ~It.is this which renders it not impos- 
sible that the, true drift and meaning of its author 
may. be: perverted tmtil “The Foundations of Belief” 
bo 4o be regarded as a masterpiece of Anarchic 
Nii a in speculation, proving conclusively that Belief 
ias.no foundations at all. Mr. Balfour does not say so, 
bat thé pains which he takes to prove that there is no 
trustworthy evidence about any material phenomenon 
whatéver by demolishing the one thing in which most 
people believe at all, may lead many-to assume that the 
true attitude for the wise man is one of absolute disbelief 
in the possibility of knowing anything. 

es “HINTS FROM PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 

Of course all -those-who have had even a far away 
acquaintance with the familar phenomena of psychical 
research find no difficulty in following Mr. Balfour in his 
demonstration as to’the absurdity of imagining that we 
really can say anything positively about the material 
world that surrounds us, or that we can even venture to 
assert that it exists as we see it. But to those who have 
never had any practical acquaintance withthe strange 
laws of the Borderland, Mr. Balfour’s argument will seem 
as much idle talk as Berkeley's demonstration of the un- 
reality of matter in the last century. Still I am heartily 
glad that the assault on the naturalist-materialist 
fortress should have been delivered by one who has for 

avs been well grounded in the consciousness that 
this world is largely an illusion, that time and space 
have practically no real existence, and that the objects 
in which alone the ordinary man believes offer much 
less foundation for belief than the invisible and spiritual 
things the reality of which he scouts with disdain, 


A QUEST FOR A LIVING GOD. 

The passage in Mr. Balfour’s book which will probably 
dwell longest in the public mind is that in which he 
frankly asserts his belief that there is better evidence for 
the existence of God than there is a3 to the existence of 
the material world around us. 


The whole book is one 
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long wistful search for God, for the living God, a God 
who exercises a preferential providential direction on the 


affairs of men. Not only, he tells us, does such a belief 
afford no ground of quarrel between theology and science, 
but such a. presupposition of God is actually required by 
science. Itis the indispensable hypothesis, without wh ch 
we can understand nothing. And multitudes of read 1s 
who cannot understand for the life of them half the 
arguments. used by Mr. Balfour will understand that. 
“Mr. Balfour,” they will argue, “is one of the picked men 
of our race. . No one has a saner surer judgment. And lie 
tells us right roundly that for the life of him he cannot 
see how you explain any single thing in this world on t/ie 
highest scientific principles without supposing there is a 
real live God in the world. Well, if Mr. Balfour thinks 
so, the ordinary man will say, that’s good enough for mv.” 
IL—THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF. 

The decisive battles of theology being fought beyo:.d 
its frontiers, Mr. Balfour confines his attention to 
considerations preliminary to a study of theology rat! r 
than to theology itself. His object is to reecomme:.( 
what he thinks is the true way of looking at the univer:>, 
believing that from that standpoint we can best s 
things in their true relative proportions. Naturalism «1 
“godless science,” as it used to be called, is the enen.y 
against which he directs his attack. He begins ! 
defining naturalism as the system whose leading doctri: 
is that we may know phenomena and the laws by whic) 
they are connected, but nothing more. The first part «f 
his book is devoted to an examination of some cons: - 
quences of belief, and is divided int» chapters dealiii» 
with Naturalism and Ethics, Naturalism and Aéstheti.. 
and Naturalism and Reason. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF AGNOSTICISM. 

The gist of his argument is that if naturalism is | 
hold the field, it will of necessity prove destructive to 2 
feelings and opinions inconsistent with it, and therefoi 
must eat all nobility out of our conception of conduc 
and all worth out of our conception of life. 

One of the first of the innumerable illustrations b, 
which Mr. Balfour makes luminous his reasoning, Aftc: 
pointing out the depraving effect of the naturalisti 
hypothesis on the moral sentiments of mankind, 1. 
remarks :-— 

Kant, as we all know, compared the Moral Law to the star: 

heavens and found them both sublime. It would on ti 
naturalistic hypothesis be more appropriate to compare it t 
the protective blotches on the beetle’s back, and to find the: 
both ingenious. 
Under such a system the virtuous man, brought t 
perfection by a system of selective slaughter, will receiv: 
the admiration due to a well made machine, but th 
sentiment of reverence and awe accorded to the hero and 
the saint will have disappeared. There is a very fin 
passage in which Mr. Balfour describes the altere: 
conception of man that ensues when the naturalistic 
hypothesis ousts that of religion :— 

Man, so far as natural seience by itsclf is able to teach us 
is no longer the final cause of the universe, the Heaven 
descended heir’ of all the ages. His yery existence is a 
accident, his story a brief and transitory episode in the life o! 
one of the meanest of the planets. Of the combination of 
causes which first converted a dead organic compound int: 
the living progenitors of humanity, science, indeed, as yet. 
knows nothing. It is enough that from such beginning 
famines, disease and mutual slaughter, fit nurses of the futur: 
lords of creation, have gradually evolved, after infinite travail. 
a race with conscience enough to feel that it is yile, and 
intelligent enough to feel that it is insignificant. We survey 
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the past, and see. that its history is of 
blood and tears, of helpless blundering, 
of wild revolt, of stupid acquiescence, of 
empty aspirations. We sound the future, 
and learn that after a period, long in- 
deed compared with the individual life, 
but short compared with the divisions 
of time open to our investigation, the 
energies of our system will decay, the 
glories of the sun be dimmed, and the 
earth, tideless and inert, will no longer 
tolerate the race which has for a moment 
disturbed its solitude. Man will go 
down into the pit, and all his thoughts 
will perish. The uneasy consciousness 
whieh in this obscure corner has for a 
brief space broken the contented silence 
of the universe, will be at rest. Matter 
will know itself no longer. “Im- 
perishable monuments ” and “ immortal 
deeds,” death itself, and love stronger 
than death, will be as though they had 
never been. Nor will anything that is 
be better or be worse for all that the 
labour, genius, and devotion, and suffer- 
ing of man have striven through count- 
less generations to effect. 
WHY WE ENJOY MUSIC. 

In his paper on “ Naturatism and 
Aisthetic,” Mr. Balfour deals chiefly 
with the influence of our delight in 
music. Herbert Spencer, to whom 
Mr. Balfour makes more reference 
than to any other living writer, ex- 
plains this by the theory that strong 
emotions are naturally accompanied 
by muscular exertion, and among 
other muscular exertions, by con- 
tractions and. expansions of the 
muscles of the chest, abdomen, and 
yoeal chords. The resultant noises 
recall by association the emotions 
which gave them birth, and from 
this primordial coincidence. In 
dealing with this Mr. Balfour resorts 
to his familiar method of reply by 
illustration, and even his severest 
critic cannot deny the beauty and 
appositeness of the following pass- 
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The procedure of those who account 
for music by searching for the primitive 
association which first in the history of man or of his 
ancestors conferred sesthetic value upon noise, is as if one 
should explain the Amazon in its flood by pointing to the 
rivulet in the far Andes, which, as the tributary most distant 
from its mouth, has the honour of being called its souree. This 
may be allowed to stand as a geographical description, but it 
is very inadequate as a physical explanation. Dry up the 
rivulet and the huge river would still flow on, without abate- 
ment or diminution. Only its titular origin has been touched ; 
and if we would know the Amazon in its beginnings, and trace 
back the history of the vast result through all the complex 
ramifications of its contributory causes, each great confluent 
must be explored, each of the countless streams cnumerated 
whose gathered waters swecp into the sea four thousand miles 
across the plain. 

ALL BEAUTY THE FACE OF GOD. 

Mr. Balfour’s own theory of music is not given until 
nearly the end, but if may be as well to quote it here. 
Speaking of the joy which we find in beauty, he remarks 
that even if we cannot say that it is an objective fact— 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER. 


We are not precluded on that account from referring our 
feeling of it to God, nor from supposing that in thé thrill of 
some deep emotion we have for an instant caught a far-off 
reflection of divine beauty. This is, indeed, my faith; and in 
it the differences of taste which divide mankind lose all their 
harshness. For we may liken ourselyes to the members of 
some endless procession winding along the borders of a sunlit 
lake, Towards each individual there will shine along its 
surftce a moving lane of splendour, where the ripples catch 
and reflect the light in his direction; while on either hand 
the waters which to his neighbour’s eyes are brilliant in the 
sun, for him lie dull and undistinguished. So may all possess 
a like enjoyment of loveliness. So do all owe it to one 
unchanging source. And if there be an endless variety in the 
immediate objects from which we severally derive it, [ know 
not, after all, that this should furnish any matter for regret. 

THE INADEQUACY OF OUR SENSES. 

In the chapter on “ Naturalism and Reason,” Mr. 
Balfour has a very fine passage upon the inadequacy of 
our senses to inform us accurately as to the world 
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in which we live. There are sounds which the ear 
cannot hear; there are sights which the eye cannot see, 
and there must be countless aspects of external nature of 
which we have no knowledge, and of which, owing to 
the absence of appropriate organs, we can form no 
conception :— 

We must conceive ourselves as feeling our way about this 
dim corner of the illimitable world, like children in a darkened 
room, encompassed by we know not what; a little better 
endowed with the machinery of sensation than the protozoon, 
yet poorly provided indeed as compared with a being, if such 
a one could be conceived, whose senses were adequate to the 
infinite varieties of material Nature. 

THE EVANESCENCE OF HUMAN FAME. 

Herein, no doubt, Mr. Balfour has been helped by his 
familiarity with psychical research, and with the glimpses 
which it affords of the world in which our subliminal 
consciousness from time to time gives us faint hints 
rather than the full revelation. There is another passage 
also in a preceding page in which he also draws upon 
the same storehouse for an admirable illustration of the 
evanescence of all human fame:— 

The ancient Norsemen supposed that besides the soul of the 
dead, which went to the region of departed spirits, there sur- 
vived a ghost haunting, though not for ever, the scenes of its 
earthly labour. At first vivid and almost life-like, it slowly 
waned and faded until at length it vanished, leaving behind 
it no trace or memory of its spectral presence amidst the throng 
of living men. So, it seems to me, is the immortality we 
glibly predicate-of departed artists. If they survive at all, it 
is but a-shadowy life they live, moving through the gradations 
of slow decay to distant but inevitable death. Driven from 
the market-place, they become first the companions of the 
étudent, then the victims of the specialist. 

THE OVER-ESTIMATION OF REASON. 

This is, however, by the way. Reason, he says, is not 
the final result of a great process on the naturalistic 
hypothesis, the rose and crown of things; on the contrary, 
it is only one of many experiments made for increasing 
our chance of survival, and among these by no means the 
most important and the most enduring. As a matter of 
fact, so far from bowing in deference before human reason, 
Mr. Balfour maintains that it may be truthfully compared 
to a-child who, because it is allowed to stamp the letters, 
imagines that it conducts the correspondence: i.e , nearly 
all the important things of life are done without reason 
at all. Instinct is incomparably the better machine in 
every respect save one; it is not adaptable. Reason 
secures a flexibility of adaptation which instinct alone is 
not able to attain, but as soon as reason has formed a 
habit, it tends to become automatic. 

THE DESTRUCTIVE FORCE OF NATURALISM. 

At the conelusion of each part, Mr. Balfour indulges in 
‘a summary and conclusion, which is convenient for the 
careful reader, and so useful that one would wish that it 
were more generally adopted. .In this summary and 
conclusion, he thus sums up his survey of the significance 
of accepting the naturalistic hypothesis :— 8 

If naturalism be true—or rather, if it be the whole truth— 
is morality but a bare catalogue of utilitarian precepts, beauty 

but the chance occasion of a passing pleasure, reason but the 
dim passage from one set of unthinking habits to another ? 
All that gives dignity to life, all that gives value to effort, 
shrinks and fades under the pitiless glare of a creed like this; 
and even curiosity, the hardiest among the nobler passions of 
the soul, must languish under the conviction that neither for 
this generation nor for any tliat shall come after it, neither in 
this life nor in another, will the tie be wholly loosened by 
which reason, not less than appetite, is held in hereditary 
bondage to the service of our material needs. . 
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THE SOURCE OF AGNOSTIC MORALITY. 

Tf, on that hypothesis, the sentiments asserted—that 
beauty seems like a poor jest played on us by nature for 
no apparent purpose, those that gather round morality 
are, so to speak, a deliberate fraud perpetrated for a 
well-defined end. He therefore concludes that the ethic:.! 
significance of naturalism will be disastrous, and when 
confronted by the admitted fact that many of those wh» 
accept the naturalistic hypothesis are themselves virtuous, 
he replies by the following admirable illustration :— 

Biologists tell us of parasites which live, and can only lis 
within the bodies of animals more highly organised than the 
For them their luckless host has to find food, to digest it, an i 
convert it into nourishment which they can consume withou' 
exertion and assimilate without difficulty. Their structure is 
of the simplest kind. Their host sees for them, so they necd 
no eyes; he hears for them, so they need no ears; he works 
for them and contrives for them, so they need but feebl: 
muscles and an undeveloped nervous system. But are we to 
conclude from this that for the animal kingdom eyes and ears, 
powerful limbs and complex nerves are superfluities? They 
are superfluities for the parasite only because they have firs: 
been necessities for the host, and when the host perishes, th 
parasite, in their absence, is not unlikely to perish also. & 
it is with those persons who claim to show by their examp! 
that naturalism is practically consistent with the maintenance 
of ethical ideals with which naturalism has no natural affini'y 
Their spiritual life is parasitic ; it is sheltered by conyiction 
which belong, not to them, but to the society of which they form « 
part; it is nourished by processes in which they take no share 
And when those convictions decay, and those processes com 
to an end, the alien life which they have maintained can 
scarce be expected to outlast them. 

The illustration of the parasite is very apposite, an: 
deserves to take its place with another, which expresse 
another phase of the same idea. I think it occurred i: 
one of Mr. Kegan Paul’s articles some years ago. . Th: 
writer was then dealing with the phenomenon of excep- 
tional virtue on the part of agnostics, and he used thx 
comparison of a rosebud. If the rose is cut, and placed 
in water, it will blossom sooner than the sister buds that 
are left on the bush—but the bloom will leave no seed. 
So ran the argument. Unbelievers of the first generation: 
may display even more than ordinary Christian virtues, 
but it is of a kind that does not propagate itself, and th: 
agnostic of the second generation usually displays a ver) 
low phase of ethical development. 

THINGS ARE NOT WHAT THEY SEEY. 

The second part of Mr. Balfour’s book is entitled 
“Some Reasons for Belief.” It deals, in the first case, wit) 
a Philosophical Basis of Naturalism, and in the second, 
with Transcendental Idealism. This second part of th 
book is that which will be least appreciated by the 
general reader. In it he labours strenuously to drive 
home to the ordinary mind the fact that of all things in 
the world the immediate judgment of the senses is the 
least reliable, and science itself deals most summarily 
with the complacent confidence of common sense. ‘Take, 
for instance, the ordinary case of vision. ‘lhe evidence 
of the sight asserts, for example, that a green tree is 
standing in the next field, but science at once tells us 
that the causes which produce that impression are 
extremely complex; that they are due, in the first case, 
to the vibrations among the particles of the source of 
light; then come in the ethereal undulations between the 
sun and the tree; after this there are the multitud 
of other subtle and imperfectly understood elements, 
culminating in the molecular change in a certain tract 
of the cerebral hemispheres, which in some way or 
the other, wholly free, in part acquired, but chiefly 
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inherited, has produced the complex mental fact 

which common sense regards as so simple and obvious. 
“ Anything which would distribute similar green rays on 
the retina of my eyes in the same pattern as that produced 
by the tree, or anything which would produce a like 
irritation of the optic nerve, or like modification of the 
cerebral tissues, would produce an impression of a tree 
quite indistinguishable from the original impression, but 
it would be wholly incorrect.” Here again Mr. Balfour 
pro‘its by his investigations into hallucinations. Nine- 
tenths of our immediate vision of objects are visual, and 
all visual experiences, without exception, are, according 
to science, erroncous. Colour, for instance, is not a 
property of the thing seen. It is a sensation produced 
m us by that thing, and so forth. Therefore, he says, 
triumphantly :— 

We can hardly avoid being struck by the incongruity of a 
scheme of belicf whose premises are wholly derived from 
witnesses admittedly untrustworthy, yet which is unable to 
supply any criterion, other than the evidence of these witnesses 
themselves, by which the character of their evidence can in 
any given case be determined. 

Mr. Balfour advises his non-philosophical readers to 
skip the chapter in which he attacks the transcendent 
Idealists. Passing over this chapter, we come to his 
dissertation on Philosophy and Rationalism, which is 
followed by his examination of Rationalist Orthodoxy, 
who, he tells us somewhat bluntly, have not a leg to stand 
upon as against the grim and ruthless naturalist. 

IN PRAISE OF AUTHORITY. 

Part III. is entitled “Some Causes of Belief,” and is 
chiefly devoted to an examination of the respective shares 
of Authority and of Reason in deciding what we believe. 
It has been so long the habit to extol Reason and to 
deprecate Authority, that it will come upon most readers 
as a surprise to find Mr. Balfour’s demonstration that 
for ninety-nine per cent. of our actions the faith on which 
they rest is the product, not of Reason, but of Authority. 
Mr. Balfour somewhat overdoes his demonstration. No 
doubt the majority of men, or all men in the majority of 
their actions, are governed by Authority in one shape or 
another rather than by Reason. But that is to admit 
little more than that in a multitude of arithmetical cal- 
culations we prefer to use a ready reckoner to cyphering 
the sums out for ourselves. We cannot, as Carlyle said 
long ago, be always verifying our ready reckoner. But its 
authority rests upon the assumption that it is verifiable 
by the processes of arithmetic, just as it is assumed that 
the beliefs accepted on Authority are capable of being in 
the last resort verified by Reason. We do not the less 
live under a democracy because the policeman at the 
corner of the Strand refuses to submit to a show of hands 
the question whether the traffic shall be momentarily 
arrested on the right or the left: hand of the road. 

THE HUMBLE OFFICE OF REASON. 

Tet us, however, waive the general objection and follow 
Mr. Balfour in his belittling the influence of Reason on 
human action. We think much of it, he says, because of 
our conceit, It is the only part of the machine for which 
we feel we are responsible, and so we magnify its import- 
ance. And then comes the usual felicitous illustration :— 

[ have somewhere seen it stated that the steam engine in 
its prinntive form required a boy to work the valye by which 
steam was admitted to the cylinder. It was his business at 
the proper period of each stroke to perform this necessary 

operation by pulling a string; and though the same object 
has long since been attained by mechanical methods far 
simpler and more trustworthy, [ have little doubt that until 
the advent of that revolutionary one who so tied a string tu 
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one of the moving parts of the engine that his personal super- 
vision was no longer necessary, the boy in office greatly 
magnified his functions, and regarded himself with pardonable 
pride as the most important, because the only rational link in 
the chain of causes and effects by which the energy developed 
in the furnace was ultimately converted into the motion of the 
fly wheel. 

In the conduet of life no ingenious boy has yet contrived 
a mechanical substitute for Reason, hence it is beneticially 
decreed that the reasoner should think much of Reason. 
But no man by taking thought can directly regulate even 
such a detail of existence as his digestive secretions. 
Such matters are too important for Reason—which, how- 
ever, Mr. Balfour omits to state, is left to decide as to what 
material shall or shall not be submitted to the operation 
of these automatic forces. And he goes on in delightfully 
Jordly way to smile disdainfully upon “ the buzzing of 
debate” in the political arena, “which causes men to 
forget the multitude of incomparably more important 
processes by whose undesigned co-operation alone the life 
and growth of.the State is rendered possible.” “ Alone” 
is surely too strong a word. 

Most of us, perhaps all of us, are “more influenced 
by the spirit of the age, by the psychological climate than 
by Reason. Even when Reason brings about the change 
in the mental atmosphere, it does not govern its results. 
Of this Mr. Balfour mentions appositely enough the 
utterly irrational attitude of so-called rationalist men of 
science in relation to mesmerism, and, he might have 
added, to all the phenomena of the Borderland. In our 
generation he reminds us the rationalistie bias proved 
sufficiently strong to pervert the judgment of the more 
distinguished observers, and to incapacitate them from 
drawing the simplest inferenee even from the most 
conclusive experiments. 


WHAT AUTHORITY IS AND DOES. 


Authority, as Mr. Balfour defines it, stands for that 
grasp of non-rational causes, moral, social and educa- 
tional, which produces its results by psychic processes 
other than Reason; and in the sum of human affairs it is 


marvellous to find how little Reason does :— 


We must not forget that it is Authority rather than Reason 
to which, in the main, we owe, not religion only, but ethics 
and polities; that it is Authority which supplies us with 
essential elements in the premises of Seience; that it is 
Authority rather than Reason whicl: lays deep the foundations 
of social life; that it is Authority rather than Reason which 
cements its superstructure. And though it may seem to 
savour of paradox, it is yet no exaggeration to say, that if we 
would find the quality in which we most notably excel the 
brute creation, we should look for it, not so much in our 
faculty of convincing and being convineed by the exercise of 
reasoning, as in our capacity of influencing aml being 
influenced through the action of Authority.—Pp. 229-3). 

MR. BALFOUR’S FOUR POINTS. 

With this summing up of the comparative importance 
of Authority and Reason Mr. Balfour enters upon the 
fourth part of his book, which he entitles “Suggestions 
towards a Provisional Philosophy.” This is how he 
summarises his conclusions :— 

I have aimed at nothing less than to show, within a reason- 
able compass and in a manner to be understood by all, how, in 
face of the complex tendencies which sway this strange age of 
ours, we may best draw together our beliefs into a comprehen- 
sive unity which shall possess at least a relative and provisional 
stability. In so bold an attempt I may well have failed. Yet, 
whatever be the particular weaknesses and defects which mar 
the success of my endeavours, three or four broad principles 
emerge from the discussion, the essential importance of whieh 


















Irfind it impossible to doubt, whatever errors I may haye made 
in their application. 

1. It seems beyond question that any system. which, with 
our present knowledge, and it may be, our existing faculties, 
we are able to construct must -suffer from obscurities, from 
defects of proof and from incoherences. Narrow it down to bare 
science—and no one has seriously proposed to reduce it further 
—you will still find all three and in plenty. 

2. No unification of belief of the slightest theological value 
can take place on a purely scientific basis—on a basis, I mean, 
of induction from particular experiences, whether “ external” 
or “internal.” 

3. No philosophy or theory of knowledge (epistemology) can 
be satisfactory which does not find room within it for the quite 
obvious but not sufficiently considered fact that, so far as 
empirical science can tell us anything about the matter, most of 
the proximate causes of belief, and all its ultimate causes, are 
non-rational in their character. 

4. No unification of beliefs can be practically adequate 
which does not include ethical beliefs as well as scientific ones; 
nor which refuses to count among ethical beliefs, not merely 
those which haye reference to moral commands, but those also 
‘which make possible moral sentiments, ideals and aspirations, 
and which satisfy our ethical needs. Any system which when 
worked out: to its legitimate issues, fails to effect this object, 
ean afford no permanent habitation for the spirit of man. 

: To enforee, illustrate and apply these principles has been 
the main-object of the preceding pages.—Pp. 355-6. 
THE DOCTRINE OF NEEDS. 

The gist of the whole of Mr, Balfour's argument lies in 
the prominence which he gives to human needs in the 
constitution of the universe, which he assumes must in 
some way or other at some time satisfy those needs. By 
the very constitution: of our being, he argues, we seem 
practically driven to assume a real world in correspon- 
dence with-our-ordinary judgments and perceptions. A 
harmony ‘of some kind between our inner selves and the 
universe, of which we form part, is assumed in every 
belief we entertain in phenomena, and he only asks that 
a similar harmony should be provisionally assumed 
between that universe and the other elements in our 
nature which are of a later and more uncertain but not 
of a more ignoble growth. It may be said that this 
is all assumption, but Mr. Balfour replies that the 
whole of modern science at its last resort is based upon 
assumption, and that the moment we look into the 
more or less deceptive appearance of things, we come at 
once upon a multitude of mysteries, invisible, impalpable 
entities or hypotheses, which every man of science postu- 
lates, but which no man of science can explain. As it 
is necessary for the scientist to postulate the idea of 
heat, space, form, matter, motion, it is necessary for a 
scientific mind working in a region not less real, and 
equally mysterious, to require the assumption of the 
existence of a real authority operating in the affairs of 
the world. 

SCIENCE IN THE SAME BOAT WITH THEOLOGY. 

Mr. Spencer himself insists that ultimate scientific 
ideas are inconsistent and incomprehensible. Space, 
time, matter, motion, force, and so forth, are each in turn 
shown to involve contradictions which it is beyond our 
power to solve, and obscurities which it is beyond our 
power to penetrate. . Thus science and theology are, so 
far, on an equality, that every proposition which 
considerations like these oblige us to assert about the 
one, binds us also to assert about the other. 

What reason is there for the intolerant and supercilious 
bigotry with which Agnostics and scientists look upon the 
theologian? If the ultimate ideas of science are unin- 
telligible, how can science itself be regarded as rationally 
established upon such unthinkable basis? If Mr. Spencer 
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matter, are but subjective forces induced by objective 
agencies which are unknown and unknowable, what can 
be said as to the scientific certitude with which we make 
even such an assertion as that the sun gives light ? 


MR. SPENCER’S DILEMMA. 


Accepting all that Mr. Spencer says on this point, 
Mr. Balfour triumphantly draws a conclusion in direct 
opposition to the Spencerian philosophy ; for, he argues, 
if the certitudes of science lose themselves in depths ot 
unfathomable mystery, it may well be that out of thes: 
same depths there will emerge certitudes of religion, and 
if the dependence of the knowable upon the unknowable 
embarrasses not in the one case, no reason can be assigned 
why it should embarrass us in the other. This, Mr. 
Balfour thinks, for some reason, is a fair inference from 
Mr. Spencer’s theory, which is quite incompatible with 
that of the Agnosticism which assumes that the incon- 
ceivable cannot concern us. 

3ut he had not seen that, if this simple-minded creed bx 
once abandoned, there is no convenient halting-place until w« 
have swung round to « theory of things which is its precis« 
opposite—a theory which, though it shrinks on its speculativ: 
side from no severity of critical analysis, yet on its practical 
side finds the source of its constructive energy in the deepest 
needs of man, and thus recognises alike in science, in ethics, in 
beauty, in religion, the halting expression of a reality beyond 
our reach, the half-scen vision of transcendent Truth. 

Holding this view, it is obvious that Mr. Balfour has 
nothing but a lofty disdain for those who do not recog: 
nise the right of theology to be entirely independent of 
natural science. Here is one of his illustrations, in which 
he describes the timidity of the theologians who take an 
opposite view :— 

Their theology exists only on sufferance. It rules over 
its hereditary territories as a tributary vassal, dependent on 
the forbearance of some encroaching overlord. Province after 
province, which once acknowledgid its sovereignty, has been 
torn from its grasp; and it depends no longer upon its own 
action, but upon the uncontrolled policy of its too powerful 
neighbour, how long it shall preserve a precarious authority 
over the remainder. 

THE NEED FOR POSTULATING DEITY. 

To Mr. Balfour, the ordered system of phenomena 
which surrounds us in the world requires a cause, Our 
knowledge of that system is inexplicable, unless we assume 
for it a rational author. This theistic hypothesis seems 
to him as scientific and as necessary as the theory of 
gravitation, or of properties of ether, or of any other 
law of natural science. He recognises frankly enough 
that theism has many difficulties of its own, for we 
cannot, for instance, form any even tolerable idea of the 
mode in which God is related to, and acts on, the world 
of phenomena. Bnt our ignorance as to how Divinity 
intervenes in the world of things is only greater in degree 
than our ignorance of the way in which we ourselves are 
able to intervene, each in our own measure and degree ; 
for each living soul in acting on its surroundings raises 
questions analogous to, and, in some ways, more per- 
plexing than those suggested by, the action of a God 
immanent in a universe of phenomena. 


DO WE REALLY KNOW ANYTHING? 


Wherever you turn in Mr. Balfour’s book, you wiil 
always come upon the curious paradox of belief founded 
on unbelief. As it was said of one, ‘‘ His honour rooted 
in dishonour stood,” so it will be said of Mr. Balfour, his 
belief that we know God is based upon the belief that 
we know nothing about anything. He does not assert 


can see that what we are conscious of as properties of 
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this in so many terms, but the following passages are an 
illustration to what I mean :— 

Compare, for example, the central truth of theology— 
«There is a God ”—with one of the fundamental presupposi- 
tions of science (itself a generalised statement of what is given 
in ordinary judgments of perception)— There is an indepen- 
dent material world” Iam myself disposed to doubt whether so 
good a case can be made out for accepting the second of these 

ropositions as can be made out for accepting the first. 

Nothing seems simpler than the idea involved in the state- 
ment that we are, each of us, situated at any given moment in 
some particular portion of space, surrounded by a multitude of 
material things which are constantly acting upon us and upon 
each other. What are “we”? What is space? Can “we” 
be in space, or is it only our bodies about which any such 
statement can be made? What is a “thing”? and, in 
particular, what is a “material thing”? What is meant by 
saying that “ material things” act upon “us”? Here are six 
questions all directly and obviously arising out of our most 
familiar acts of judgment. 

Consider, for cxampl, the simplest of the six questions; 
namely, what is a material thing? Nothing can be plainer 
until you consider it; nothing can be obscurer when you do. 

All those ideas, so clear and so sufficient for purposes 
of every-day thought and action, become confused and 
but barely intelligible when examined in the unsparing 
light of critical analysis. If, therefore, we cannot give : 
satisfactory account of what we mean by a thing, there is 
no reason for objecting to the idea of God on the ground 
that we cannot correctly understand His nature, or the 
way in which He acts. All these dialectics of the meta- 
physician will, however, fali with little force upon the 
ordinary man who, I remember well from my own 
difficulties when, as a boy, I first read “ Locke on the 
Human Understanding,” finds the utmost difficulty in 
recognising even such simple truths as the fact that 
there is no colour in things. 

MR. BALFOUR ON INSPIRATION. 


More general interest by far will be found in those 
pages in which Mr. Balfour, going beyond the strict 
length of his tether, ventures to speculate upon the great 
problems of the Christian creed. Mr. Baltour’s view as 
to inspiration is exceedingly broad; but who can say it is 
not in accordance with the higher teaching of the greatest 
thinkers of all time? He says:— 

I like to think of the human race, from whatever stock its 
members may have sprung, in whatever age they may be born, 
whatever creed they may profess together in the presence of 
the One Reality, engaged, not wholly in vain, in spelling out 
some fragments cf its message. All share its being: to none 
are its oracles wholly dumb. 

But it is not, I think, inaccurate to say that every addition 
to knowledge, whether in the individual or the community, 
whether scientific, ethical, or theological, is due to a co-opera- 
tion between the human soul which assimilates and the Divine 
power which inspires. ... These things assuredly are of God; 
and whatever be the terms in which we choose to express our 
faith, let us not give colour to the opinion that His assistance 
to mankind has been narrowed down to the sourees, however 
unique, from which we immediately and consciously draw our 
own special nourishment. 

WHAT OF THE EXISTENCE OF EVIL? 

That is good and excellent doctrine, but Mr. Balfour 
dces not stop there. He recognises the great difficulty 
which has perplexed all thinkers since the world began, 
in the existence of moral evil, of pain and misery in a 
world made by a God who, by hypothesis, must be con- 
sidered as a moral being. He says:— 

In the world as presented to us by science we might con- 
jecture a God of power and a God of reason, but we could never 
infer a God who is wholly loying and wholly just, so that what 








religion proclaims aloud to be His most essential attributes are 
precisely those re specting which the oracles of science are 
doubtful or are dumb. 

But this difficulty is no new problem to theology. It 
has long faced the unsolved problem which these facts 
represent :— 

The weight which it has tlius borne for all these centuries is not 
likely now to crush it; and, paradoxical though it seems, it is 
yet surely true that what is a theological stumbling block may 
also be a religious aid; and that it is in part the thought of 
“all creation, groaning and travailing in pain, together waiting 
for redemption,” which creates in man the deepest need for 
faith in the love of Ged. 

AND THE VASTNESS OF THE UNIVERSE ? 

It is objected by some that Copernicus has givena 
death-blow to Christianity, and caused a recognition of 
the comparative insignificance of the human race which 
renders the Incarnation intrinsically incredible. This 
difficulty rises out of an sesthetical sense of disproportion, 
and gives a new meaning to the familiar question :— 
“What is man that thou art mindful of him, and the 
Son of Man that thou visitest him?” To this objection, 
Mr. Balfour replies by mildly sarcastic reference to those 
who have permitted their thoughts about God to be 
controlled by an unbalanced consideration of the vastness 
of nature. Consciously or unconsciously, he says, “ they 
have fallen into the absurdity of supposing that He 
considers His creatures, as it were, with the eyes of a 
contractor, or a politician, that He sets store by the 
number of square miles they inhabit, or the pounds of 
energy they are capable of developing.” But he admits 
that we can no longer share the anthropomorphism of 
primitive tribes. We search out God with eyes grown 
old with studying nature, with minds engaged in 
centuries in metaphysics, and imaginations glutted with 
material infinities. God is hidden, not revealed, in the 
multitude of phenomena, and as our knowledge of 
phenomena increases He retreats ont of all realised con- 
nection with us, farther and yet farther into the illimit- 
ible abysses. Looked at from the point of view of the 
biologists, spiritual life seems, as it were, but an inter- 
mittent florescence accompanying cerebral changes in 
certain highly organised mammals, and science, through 
countless generations, drives home to each of us that we 
are incarnate in servitude to a body for whose existence 
and qualities we have no responsibility whatever. 

HENCE THE NEED FOR THE INCARNATION. 

Admitting all this, Mr. Balfour draws from the very 
perplexity a subtle suggestion in favour of the doctrine 
of the Incarnation. He says :— 

In the world, looked at by the light of simple theism, the 
evidences of God’s material power lie about us on every side. 
daily added to by science, universal, overwhelming. The 
evidences of His moral interest have to be anxiously extracted, 
grain by grain, through the speculative analysis of our moral 
nature. Mankind, however, are not given to speculative 
analysis; and if it be desirable that they should be enabled to 
obtain an imaginative grasp of this great truth; if they need 
to have brought home to them that, in the sight of God, the 
stability of the heavens is of less importance than the moral 
growth of a human spirit, I know not how this end could be 
more completely attained than by the Christian doctrine of the 
Incarnation. 

MAN'S NEED OF A LIVING GOD. 

What, he asks, was of all things most needed ? and in 
his philosophy the needs of man are a kind of pro- 
phecy or revelation of the possibility of their satisfae- 
tion. What we need is not abstract speculation, or 
negative dialectic. We need something that shall appeal 
to men of flesh and blood, struggling with temptations 
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and discouragements, confused and baffled by theories of 
heredity, swayed towards the material side by the humili- 
ating experience of their subjection to their body, and 
not sure as to how any larger and consoling truth can be 
welded to a physiological view of life. To meet this need, 
nothing will suffice but a faith in God, and a living God. 
A Deity, infallible, remote from all human conditions, 
gives little help to men hesitating whether to count them- 
selves as beasts that perish or among the sons of God. 
What bridge can be found to span the immeasurable gulf 
which separates infinite spirit from creatures who seem 
little more than physiological accidents? But to Mr. 
Balfour, although it is a hard thing to believe that we are 
made in the likeness of God, it is yet « very necessary 
thing, and if that need exists, can it be more effectively 
satistied than by the Christian theory of the world ? 


THE MYSTERY OF EVIL. 


Mr. Balfour states the difficulty which oppresses the 
mind of man, in contemplation of the action of Deity, 
an all-powerful Deity, who has chosen to create a world 
in which pain is a prominent and apparently ineradi- 
eable element. This action on His part is gratuitous. He 
might have done nothing, or He might have created sen- 
tient beings capable only of happiness, but He has, in fact, 
created them prone to misery, .nd subject by their very 
constitution and circumstances to cxtreme possibility of 
physical pain and mental affliction. How can One of 

ewhom this may be said excite our lovo, claim our cbedi- 
ence, or be a fitting object of praise, reverence and 
worship? The flaw of this reasoning lies in the inferred 
indifference of God to the sufferings of Ilis creatures. 
Ethics cannot permanently flourish side by side with a 
creed which represents God as indifferent to pain and 
sin. -But that conclusion is of little value to those who 
under the stress of sorrow are permitting themselves to 
doubt the goodness of God. Speculations of philosophers 
and the explanations of theologians seem to men as 
mockery when they know only that they are solitary and 
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abandoned victims of a power too strong for them tv 
control ; too callous for them to soften, too far for them 
to reach, deaf to supplication, and blind to pain. What 
then alone is capable of ministering to their need ? 

THE SUPREME NEED OF .iHE WORLD. 

What is needed is such a living faiti God’s relation to 
Man as shall leave no place for tha: . elpless resentment 
against the appointed order so apt to within us at the 
sight of undeserved pain. And this faith is possessed by thos: 
who vividly realise the Christian form of Vheism. For they 
worship One who is no remote contriver of the universe t 
whose ills He is indifferent. If they suffer, did He not on 
their account suffer also? If suffering falls not always on tli 
most guilty, was He not innocent? Shall they cry ‘aloud that 
the world is ill-designed for their convenience, when He for 
their sakes subjected Himself to its conditions? It is true that 
beliefs like these do not in any narrow sense resolve our doubts 
nor provide us with explanations. But they give us something 
better than many explanations. For they minister, or rather 
the reality behind them ministers, to one of our deepest 
ethical needs; to a need which, far from showing signs oi 
diminution, seems to grow with the growth of civilisation, and 
to touch us ever more keenly as the hardness of an earlier time 
dissolves away. 

With this extract I close this survey of Mr. Balfour's 
book—a survey the painful inadequacy of which no on 
is more conscious than myself. But even these few 
extracts which I have given above will, I hope, tend tu 
reassure many whose spirits have been somewhat cowed 
by the proud disdain of those who have complacently 
assumed that intellect was incompatible with religious 
faith, or who have been bowed down with bitter search- 
ings of heart, when confronted for the first time with the 
familiar but terrible problem of the universe. 

There are those to whom Mr. Balfour’s book will be as 
a light brought to those who sit in darkness; to him they 
will feel a gratitude far exceeding anything which could 
have been excited even by the distinguished services 
which he has rendered and will yet render in th 
political fie'd, 
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I.—THi UNEMPLOYED. 
gt month I juoted Mr. Asquith’s reference to the 
question of ‘* ¢ unemployed, but at that time no- 
thing was kuown as to the intention of the Govern- 
ment on the question. It was, therefore, satisfactory to 
those who had been calling attention to the question to 
learn, soon after Parliament met, that the Government 
had decided to appoint a Select Committee to go into 
the whole question. As soon as this decision was 
taken there was manifestly no further need for action on 
the part of the National Social Union. The Committee 
was constituted under the presidency of Mr. Campobell- 
Bannerman, Mr. Burns and Mr. Keir Hardie both being 
members. It has been sitting ever since, with the result of 
concentrating attention, not merely upon the unemployed, 
but also upon the urgency of supplementing the existing 
organisations by the creation of what would amount to 
all intents and purposes to local branches of the National 
Social Union. A suggestion to this effect was placed 
before the committee by Mr. T. H. Bolton, who asked Sir 
Hugh Owen, expert of the Local Government Board, who 
was under examination, for his opinion on the subject. 
Sir Hugh Owen approved. It may be taken as almost 
an axiom of public policy, that in the administration 
of relief it is impossible for the State to deal with the 
question solely through the local bodies charged with the 
collection and administration of relief through the rates. 
It is indispensable that, side by side with this legal 
administrative body, there should be a voluntary organ- 
isation, whether based on religious, charitable, or philan- 
thropic principles does not matter; the important thing 
is that the work should be in the hands of two bodies 
instead of one. This is the re-appearance of the funda- 
mental doctrine of Church and State, and no social 
problems can be solved without the harmonious co- 
operation of both bodies. Unfortunately at present 
while the State is organised, unified, centralised, and 
operates upon certain well understood principles, the 
Church or the voluntary organisation has not yet been 
brought into existence. ‘Phere are any number of inde- 
pendent voluntary organisations each functioning in its 
own little corner, on its own lines, without communication 
with its neighbours. Mr. Bolton therefore proposes 
that the State should attempt, as it were, to beget the 
Church, or if not beget it, to resurrect it from the tomb 
of division and paralysis in which at present it is lying. 
He would have a thoroughly competent official attached 
to the Local Government Board as a kind of missionary 
or apostle of voluntary organisation. This agent should 
visit every poor law union in the land. It would be 
his duty to summon a conference of all existing charit- 
able, religious, and other associations, in order to bring 
about the election of a central committee or voluntary 
organisation, representing all the existing charitable and 
industrial agencies. This body so constituted would 
bring order into chaos, and would enable the various 
conflicting and rival associations to concentrate their 
forces for the real and effective relief of genuine distress. 
In every union there would, therefore, be a board of 
guardians administering relief from the rates, and side 
by side with it a voluntary board representing all 
voluntary agencies, and the two would work together. 
Thus would be re-established on practical common-sense 
lines the old union of Church and State, which, in the 


course of time, has drifted altogether away from its 
original significance. Mr. Bolton’s suggestion was 
limited, it will be observed, to the administration of 
relief, but the principle is right, and needs to be carried 
further. A properly constituted branch of the National 
Social Union would consist of several committees, one 
of which would be the body that Mr. Bolton desires to 
bring into existence, but there would be another com- 
mittee facing the town council as Mr. Bolton’s committee 
would face the board of guardians, and so all round the 
compass. Dimly and slowly, the public mind is awaking 
to the fact at the close of the nineteenth century, it is 
necessary to fall back upon the simple but obvious ex- 
pedients which enabled the Churchmen and statesmen of 
inedizeval Europe to solve the problems of their time. 
The clue to it all is the co-operation between the legal 
authority and the voluntary organisations. 

II.—THE QUESTION OF PUBLIC KITCHENS. 

Closely allied to the enumeration of the relief of the 
unemployed stands the problem of securing for all men, 
whether employed or unemployed, their daily food. At 
present, notwithstanding all our boasted civilisation, 
England is far behind other countries in this respect. 
The experience of the Vienna public kitchen—some 
account of which will be found in another part of the 
Review, quoted from Miss Edith Sellers’s admirable 
paper in the Nineteenth Century—indicates one direction 
in which progress might be made, not to a visionary 
ideal, but to realise the result which the experience of 
other countries has shown to be perfectly practicable. 
It will be a thousand pities if the present needs should 
not result in the establishment, on a business basis, 
of some system similar to that which has worked 
with such good results in Vienna. I am in communica- 
tion with Miss Edith Sellers on the subject, and I 
hope next month to be able to report some progress. 


IIL.—VILLAGE LIBRARIES. 


I had hoped this month to have been able to put for- 
ward a practical scheme for making a beginning with the 
circulating library for villages. At the last moment, 
however, I have been compelled to withdraw the article, 
and will confine myself to stating that next month I 
expect to be able to offer to all those who are willing to 
co-operate with me in the establishment of Loan Centres 
for good literature in our villages a scheme whereby any 
Centre where twenty persons are willing to pay 21. a 
week for library books can have the loan of two hundred 
of the best books, old and new, that can be purchased in 
London. I shall not regret the delay in the launching of 
this scheme, if it will bring me some more practical sug- 
gestions from readers in country districts who would be 
willing to co-operate in this matter. 

IV.—THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 

The Humanitarian League held Conferences on the last 
day of this month in promotion of its programme for 
restraining the wanton brutality which often charac- 
terises English sport. An article which I quote elsewhere, 
from the pen of Dr. Fleming, calls attention to the 
unnecessary cruelty that is practised on the tails of 
horses, and in the clipping of the ears of dogs. So far as 
can be ascertained from the press and from other sources 
of information, it would seem that public opinion is 











rapidly ripening to a course of action in this direction. 
It is a subject on which concerted action is eminently 
desirable, and I have put myself into communication 
with Dr. Fleming in order to ascertain how far it would 
be possible for him, in concert with the Humanitarian 
League and other existing societies, to secure the adop- 
tion of something equivalent to the Massachusetts law on 
the subject. 
V.—THE PRESERVATION OF BIRDS. 

The presence of the sea-birds on the Thames during 
the recent severe weather has reminded other dwellers 
on the banks of the Thames of the elements of grace and 
beauty which birds supply to the landscape. There isa 
beautiful phrase, that has now gone out of fashion, by 
which angels were described as “ the birds of Heaven.” 
No one could stand on the Thames Embankment and 
watch the ineffable grace and beauty of the grey and 
white sea-birds which hovered lightly over the ice-drifts 
on the frozen river, without feeling that the old phrase 
might be amended, and birds spoken of as “ the angels of 
the air.” Fortunately, no one is allowed to shoot sea- 
gulls between the bridges of the Thames, and our beautiful 
visitors remained for weeks unmolested,and became so bold 
by their immunity from attack as almost to brush the hands 
ef those who fed them from the Embankment. In this 
matter much can. be done by public sentiment in each loca- 
lity. Iquote elsewhere Ouida’s painful description of the 
desolation which unregulated shooting has wrought among 
the feathered creatures of Italy. Mr. Edward Buxton’s 
letter to the Zimes, as to the immense extension of the 
area of protection that is accorded to wild birds in Essex, 
points out what might be done in an opposite direction. 
The protection of birds, the formation of local centres for 
the purpose of educating the young as to the sin and the 
folly of destroying our feathered friends, is one of those 
duties which at the present moment is greatly neglected ; 
but it might be well if some of those good people who 
find themselves unable to teach in Sunday schools, or 
distribute tracts, were to find a vent for their energies in 
promoting the formation of a sounder public opinion on 

the subject of the protection of birds. 
VI.—STRIKES AND TRADES UNIONS. 

The threatened struggle between the employer and 
employed in the boot and shoe trade in the Midlands—a 
dispute which it is stated will involve no less than 
200,000 workmen—has once more drawn attention to the 
question of arbitration. It is unfortunate that the 
dispute at Leicester and Northampton should have begun 
by a practical dissolution of the Arbitration Board which 
has done. excellent work for the last ten years. The 
Duke of Devonshire writes in the Nineteenth Century in 
favour of facilitating arbitration by legalising the 
position of Trades Unions, so as to enable their 
representatives to enter into buying contracts and 
to deal in Arbitration and Courts of Conciliation 
as if they had the authority belonging to other 
managers of joint stock enterprises. The Duke’s article, 
together with that of Mr. Holland, which ke introduces, 
may well be scanned with advantage by those who are 
dismayed at the prospect of the strike in the Midlands. 
In South Australia they have boldly taken the bull by 
the horns, and a law has been passed, based upon the 
principle of a compulsory concilation court. An in- 
creasing number of persons are beginning to believe that 
compulsory conciliation might be adopted in this country. 
Possibly Sir John Gorst may be able to suggest some 
scheme by which this constantly recurring paralysis of 
industry may be averted. 
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VIL—THE REDUCTION OF NATIONAL ARMA- 
MENTS. 

Our readers will remember that last year a step was 
taken to obtain signatures to the National Memorial 
favour of simultaneous reduction of national arm:- 
ments. The completion of this Memorial was sns- 
pended owing to the illness and death of the Tz:r 
and the outbreak of the war between China ani 
Japan. Several thousand signatures, including several 
of those of the most influential people in the county, 
have been appended to this Memorial, which it is now 
proposed to finish and present to Lord Rosebery. At 
headquarters it is not believed that any inconvenience 
will arise from the presentation of such a memori:!, 
and it is well that there should be placed on recovl 
before the General Election so weighty an expression ot 
opinion on the part of the leaders of our people. Jude- 
ing from the article which Herr Liebknecht has contri- 
buted to one of the current reviews, the feeling in favour 
of some such action on the part of the Government is 
by no means confined to the people of Great Britain. 


VIIIL—THE ANTI-GAMBLING LEAGUE AND TH& 
JOCKEY CLUB. 


Mr. John Hawke, who may be described as the soul ard 
centre of the Anti-Gambling League, last month made 
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MR. JOHN HAWKE. 


his first move against the English Monte Carlo, by 
prosecuting an action against the stewards of the Jockey 
Club for knowingly and wilfully permitting the enclosures 
at Newmarket Heath to be kept and used for purposes of 
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betting within the Act of 1833. {t would be impossible 


to have a tribunal that was more prejudiced in favour of 


the accused. Newmarket is a place which lives and 
moves and has its being entirely on the profits of the 
turf, and the whole atmosphere of the court reeked with 
hostility to the Anti-Gambling League. The magistrates, 
after hearing the evidence, decided that the facts adduced 
were insufficient to prove that the enclosures were used 
for the purpose of betting, and dismissed the case. This 
was the inevitable first step. Whatever legal evidence 
may be required, it will certainly be forthcoming, 
for the betting that goes on in the enclosures at New- 
market is as obvious as the water in the sea. A 
fresh.case is to be taken against the bookmakers, and 
if that also is dismissed, the next move will be to apply 
to the higher courts. The newspapers have assumed 
that the decision of the magistrates was a defeat of the 
League. As a matter of fact, it was foreseen from the 
first as an indispensable preliminary incident in the 
campaign. Mr. Hawke, I happen to know, is in the very 
best of spirits as to the issue of the campaign on which 
he has entered, and the stewards at the Jockey Club are 
by no means as comfortable as their backers on the press 
would profess to feel. The subsequent development of 
this movement will be watched with great interest. 


1X.—AN EXAMPLE FROM MAIDSTONE. 


Maidstone, in Kent, has set an example to other towns 
in the matter of social progress which I am glad to note, 
in the hope that it may not long stand alone. Very 
shortly after the formation of a branch of the Social 
Union at Maidstone an influential committee was ap- 
pointed to examine into the state of the town, with 
instructions to ascertain the facts and report to the 
union whether there were any points in its social 
organisation where improvement was obviously desii- 
able and possible. This Committee took evidence, con- 
sulted the authorities and personally inspected the 
nuisances complained of. Last month it presented 
its report toa full meeting of the members of the union 
by whom it was adopted, and resolutions moved in 
accordance with its recommendations. The Rey. Canon 
Dyke was elected president, and Mr. Oliver, chairman. 
The mayor was present, and said that he was sure that 
certain improvements would never have been taken in 
hand but for the action of the Social Union. Healso said 
that in one direction there was a visible and marvellous 
change for the better. This is very satisfactory, and as 
there are hardly any towns in the country in which a 
similar committee of investigation could not bring -to 
light evils equally great, I reprint the salient passages 
of the Committee’s report :— 

In the discharge of the duties assigned to this Committee 
at the formation of the Maidstone Social Union, attention has 
been directed to the condition of the common lodging houses 
of the borough. Your Committee finds that the common lodg- 
ing houses are as a rule greatly overcrowded ; even when not 
occupied by a greater number of lodgers than is allowed by 
the bye-laws of the borough, they are crowded to an extent 
which, in the opinion of competent authorities, ought not to be 
allowed. Your Committee ventures to express its regret that 
after the lapse of nearly three years since the Medical Officer of 
Health reported on the subject this much needed sanitary 
reform still remains unaccomplished; and Maidstone still 
“lags behind all her neighbours ;” moreover, great as is the 
amount of crowding permitted by the bye-laws, there is reason 
to believe that the actual extent is even greater, evidence 
having been given to the effect that on one night fifty-five 
persons slept in one house of only six small rooms. 

But the general drift of the evidence taken has conyineed 
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your Committee that, as at present j conducted, the common 
lodging houses of Maidstone.are not only detrimental to health 
of body and mind but are a serious drawback to purity of life, 
there being more or less prostitution connected with most of 


them. Attention has however been directed mainly to one 
house. Empty roums in this house are let to women at a high 


rental, and many women having apparently no lawful occupa- 
tion have lodged here for months, aud in some cases for years. 
At this house persons in a state of intoxication find no difficulty 
in being served with liquor. Obscene language is freely 
used in the neighbouring streets, and fighting on Sundays is of 
not uncommon occurrence. 

Your Committee is of opinion that from every point of view 
it is most desirable that as soon as possible the licensed 
lodging house should be effectually separated from the licensed 
public house, but there can be no doubt that the evil has been 
aggravated by a gencral laxity on the part of the authorities, 
with regard to the enforcement of an observance of the laws 
affecting drunkenness and prostitution. 

Evidence has further been given to the effect that immoral 
solicitation in the streets and at the open doors of houses is 
increasingly frequent. Your Committee is of opinion that with 
proper vigilance on the part of the police this might be con- 
siderably checked, and the youths and young men of the town 
be saved in some degree from the influence of a strong te mpta- 
tion to evil. It is therefore matter for congratulation that the 
police have recently been warned by the borough authorities 
as to the necessity of a stricter attention to regulations, and 
have been been forbidden to obtain drink at licensed houses 
while on duty or when wearing their uniform—an important 
restriction which has long been in force in many other towns. 

Reliable evidence has been taken that a large amount of 
betting takes place at a certain establishment in the town 
well known to exist for this purpose, though ostensibly carry- 
ing on a lawful trade. The names of several men have been 
handed in, who were in the habit of sending boys, from a cer- 
tain factory in the town, to this house with money for betting 
purposes; and women from the country described as having 
the appearance of cooks or other domestic servants have been 
observed to visit this place in considerable numbers, whilst on 
the great race days, the number of telegrams received has 
attracted the attention of neighbours. Your Committee feels 
strongly that in the interests of youths and young men reso- 
lute steps shou'd be taken to discountenance gambling in all 
its forms, and it therefore reports with satisfaction, that in 
consequence of representations made to the borough authorities 
the practice of holding draws, at licensed and other houses, 
has been prohibited, 

For the youths of the town your Committee thinks it very 
desirable that continuation schools, somewhat similar to the 
one which now exists in Trinity Parish, should be established 
in other parts of the town. This does not seem to be an 
impracticable project, as Government grants for the main- 
tenance of such schools are now obtainable. With regard to 
Evening Recreation for the average working man, it is felt 
that the case will not be satisfactorily met until, upon large 
and liberal lines, one or two resorts of a thoroughly recreative 
and educational character be provided, free from all induce- 
ments to drinking and gambling; meanwhile we recommend 
that the Maidstone Museum Committee should be asked! to 
allow the Museum, which is now closed at sunsev, to remain 
open for an hour or two every evening. 

Your Committee have pleasure in reporting that the Town 
Council has granted the use of the Corn Exchange, on Satur- 
day evenings, “for Penny Concerts at the reduce d charge of One 
Guinea per night when not let at the full charge. The first 
Concert given on the 5th inst. was kindly conducted by Dr. 
Henniker, and proved in every sense a great success, it being 
attended by some 500 persons, the great majority of whom 
were working men and youths, who seemed greatly delighted 
with the performance. Programmes, with the words of the 
songs, were sold at one half-penny each, a charge which proved 
sufficient to defray the est of printing. 

In the interest of the unemployed, your Committee recom- 
mends the opening of a Labour Bureau for unskilled workmen. 
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THE LANTERN IN POLITICS AND IN CHURCH. 

Tux efforts which, in the last number of the Review, 
were stated to have been made of employing the lantern 
more generally as an educator of the people in connection 
































with the London County Council election, have been very yA 
successful. Mr. Nettleship and his friend have been 
constantly engaged in giving lectures, illustrated by M 
the lantern, upon the issues before the electors. The series yo 
of slides which illustrated my own lantern lecture, and A, 
which were prepared by Mr. Eaton and Mr. McDougall, TT 
have been in great request, having been exhibited in all (w 
parts of London. Certainly the slides and the pictures or 
which they threw upon the sheet enabled an audience the 
to see at a glance effects which half an hour’s talk vo 
would not have brought out so clearly. At the same gr 
time, though much was done in the County Council log 
Election, it is but a small thing to what might be done M 
for the General Election; there the field isso much wider, . 
and there are so many more opportunities for making oe 
effective slides than there were in the case of the muni- M : 
cipal problems involved in the County Council Election. er] 
Mr. Eaton, of the Lantern Bureau, has in preparation a Re 
series of slides dealing with all the more important issues. lea 
Candidates, political agents and others will do well to edi 
communicate with Mr. Eaton betimes as to their needs, hay 
and he will be glad of any suggestions that will enable to 
him more effectively to serve those who desire to use the ph 
lantern as a political propagandist. Lent having begun, res : 
it is possible there may be more demands for the slides as: 
of the Passion Play than for any political subjects. This and 
year, Mr. Eaton informs me that he has been able vol 
to make arrangements for the reproduction of slides tha 
illustrating the new Passion Play, which are more simple sell 
than those of Ober-Ammergau. This is the play which me) 
was produced at Hiritz, in Bohemia, and of which I all. 
reproduce two views here. The two illustrations I have rin 
selected represent, one “The Christus,” the other “A Mr. 
Tableau of the Deluge;”. for in Horitz the scenes of the “Ww 
Passion are introduced by tableaux in the Old Testament. Did 
All applications for these slides should be made to Mr. list : 
Eaton, of 29, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 8.W. aie 
id. 
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OUR MONTHLY PARCEL OF BOOKS. 


a 


EAR MR. SMURTHWAYT,—I can congratulate 

you on the contents of your parcel this month. 

It includes new volumes of fiction by Mr. George 

Meredith and Mr. Walter Besant (whose portrait I send 
you), Mr. Pinero’s 


methods of his master, Professor Lombroso, to certain 
much trumpeted anti-social tendencies of the present 
day which manifest themselves in literature, music, and 
painting. He attacks each fashion in turn: Rossetti, Mr. 
Swinburne, and 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, 





“Second Mrs 

Tanqueray” 
(which Mr.Archer 
has called the 
greatest play of 
the century), two 
yolumes of the 
greatest theo- 
logical interest— 
Mr. Balfour’s 
“The Founda- 
tions of Belief” 
and the late 
Mr. Romanes’s 
“Thoughts on 
Religion,” and at 
least two new 
editions which 
have long been 
to seek—a com- 
plete Chaucer 
and a Froissart 
as near complete 
as is necessary, 
and both in one 
volume. Of books 
that have been 
selling best, here 
is my list—not 
unnaturally, after 
all the talk there 
has been about it, 
Mr. Grant Allen’s 
“Woman Who 
Did” heads the 
list :— 

The Woman Who 
Did. By Grant 
Allen. 

Degeneration. 
By Max Nordau. 

The Foundations 
of Belief: being 
Notes Introductory 
to the Study of 
Theology. By the 
Right Hon. Arthur 








Tolstoi, Wagner, 
and Ibsen, Zola, 
Verlaine, and the 
younger French 
schools whose 
keynotes are the 
cultivation of the 
Ego, and follow- 
ing in the pate 
which Gautier 
pointed out. All 
these fashions, he 
practically says, 
have their source 
in the degeneracy 
of their authors. 
And this idea 
Dr. Nordau has 
pressed home un- 
sparingly with 
manifold ex- 
amples, and with 
a continuous 
vigour of writing. 
Another book I 
am glad to see in 
this picked half 
dozen, is Mr. 
Walter Ray- 
mond’s ‘‘Try- 
phena in Love,” 
(Dent), a pretty 
volume both in 
its shape—it 
forms the first of 
a new illustrated 
library of fiction, 
the Iris Library 
—and the story 
it contains. Its 
author has done 
better work (not- 
ably in “ Love 
and a Quiet 
Life”), but all 
the same this 

















J. Balfour, M.P. 


Thou Art the 
Man. By Miss 
Braddon. 


Tryphena in Love. By Walter Raymond. 

The God in the Car. By Anthony Hope. 

You will find all these in your parcel, with the excep- 
tion of the new editions of Miss Braddon’s “ Thou art the 
Man” and Mr. Hope’s “ The God in the Car,” both of which 
I sent you months ago. As for Dr. Nordau’s “ Degenera- 
tion ” (Heinemann), I suppose you read all about it in the 
Quarterly Review’s article when it first appeared in 
Germany two years ago. It is a bad but interesting 
book. Its author's endeavour has been to apply the 


MR. WALTER BESANT. 
(From a photograph by Russell and Son.) 


gives a pleasant 
opportunity of 
making the ac- 
quaintance of one of the most gifted of our new rural 
school of novelists. Mr. Raymond is by way of being 
a more idyllic Mr. Hardy, unvexed by the anarchy of 
life, and dealing with the peasants of a little further 
east—Somerset rather than Dorset. The worst of the 
present book is that the peasant, although he forms 
the atmosphere, makes so little appearance. But the 
story is fragrant with the countryside, an idyll of the 
farmhouse. 


So much for the books that sell best. It is odd that 
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what is virtually a new volume by Mr. George Meredith 
should have no place in the list after the continual praise 
which his work now receives. The three stories in the 
volume, entitled “The Tale of Chloe” (Ward and Lock), 
are his only excursions into the short story form. Ap- 
pearing originally in the New Quarterly Keview at the 
end of the seventies, they have never been reprinted— 
except in America by pirates. Each, it seems to me, 
is worthy of its author; each shows him in a different, 
but recognisable mood. Thus “The Case of General 
Ople and Lady Camper” seems to hold the root- 
idea of “ The Egoist.” “ The Ta'e of Chloe ” is eighteenth 
century, a tale of Beau Beamish and the Wells—a tragic 
comedy in paint and powder, and the picturesque 
costume of the time; “The House on the Beach,” “a 
realistic tale,’ is near Dickens in its rough humour. 
Altogether “The Tale of Chloe” is a volume that you 
and other true Meredithians can treasure and be grateful 
for. And Mr. Besant’s “ Beyond the Dreams of Avarice ” 
too. Here is a book that should surely sell in its thou- 
sands, And not recently you will find has Mr. Besant 
had so good a story to tell. The idea of an enormous 
fortune—-more than a decade of millions—being fought 
for by hundreds of claimants because the real heirs fear 
and are ashamed to make themselves known, is as 
ingenious as it is novel. The money had been made 
by “destruction and ruin’”—by fraud in one genera- 
tion, by misery in another, by money-lending and the 
keeping of ‘‘ gambling he!ls ” and “ dancing cribs” in the 
Jast. Moreover, these wages of sin have always brought 
misfortune to the possessor. And so the upright hero 
and heroine of Mr. Besant’s book determine to leave the 
inheritance in the treasury. There is a deal of genealogy 
in the book and many characters, and perhaps it is that 
as one gets older one becomes more impatient of words, 
of any passages that are comments merely, that do not 
advance the action, but certainly it seems to me that 
here Mr. Besant talks more “ on his own” than he did in 
“The Golden Butterfly” or “ All in a Garden Fair.” 
But still you will find the book more than usually 
readable—a simple, old-fashioned story. 

In the way of biography the month has nothing of 
greater interest and value than Lord Edmund Fitz- 
maurice’s “Life of Sir William Petty” (Murray), a 
seventeenth century worthy whose name crops up again 
and again (notably in Evelyn) in the literature of his 
period. Living from 1623 to 1687, Petty was one of the 
first Fellows of the Royal Society, and he was for some 
time secretary to Henry Cromwell. His time was dedi- 
cated to science—to mechanics and to political economy 
in particular. The serious study of the last indeed he 
might almost be said to have founded. Altogether 
you will find the book is a fascinating picture of its 
time, and interesting as showing what progress science 
had made in the days of Pepys. Another volume of 
biographical interest, less scientific both in method and 
contents, is “The Recollections of the Dean of Salis- 
bury” (Arnold), You may have met Dean Boyle; at 
least you will have heard of him as a famous raconteu, 
and this volume contains his best stories, the fruits of 
his memory. His father was Lord Justice Generai of 
Scotland, an intimate friend of Scott and his circle, with 
many of whom, as a boy, the Dean was brought into 
contact. You will find anecdotes of Scott himself, 
Lockhart, De Quincey, Professor Wilson, Jeffrey; and 
later, when the Dean, whose recollections cover over sixty 
years, became himself a figure, he became intimate with 
Dean Stanley, Thackeray, and others, whom every 
one now likes to read about. The Dean’s method is 
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discursive, and he omits dates where one naturally 
looks for them, but he is never dull. A volume of 
the Heroes of the Nations Series, Mr. Raymond Beazley’s 
“Prince Henry the Navigator” (Putnam) is the only 
other volume of biography in the box. It is an excellent 
volume, well illustrated, and wisely giving an account 
of geographical progress throughout the Middle Ages, 
without which the unlearned reader might not fully 
appreciate Henry’s work. 

Two large volumes of history I send you are th 
third and fourth of Mr. Antrobus’s translation of Dr 
Ludwig Pastor’s “ History of the Popes from the Close ot 
the Middle Ages” (Paul). The work is too thoroughly 
done, if anything. These volumes, for instance, deal onl) 
with the period between 1447 and 1488. But it is don 
well, and as the lurid days of the Borgias ar 
included, you are hardly likely to grumble at my 
sending the volumes. Of more immediate historical 
interest is Mr. A. Wilmot’s concise history, “The Story of 
the Expansion of South Africa” (Unwin), which could 
not appear at a more opportune moment. Its author is 
a member of the Cape Legislative Council, and when | 
say that it brings the story down to the death of Lo 
Bengula, you will see that the book is thoroughly useful. 
And there is a good map; so you have a volume which, as 
a newspaper reader, you could not well dispense with. 
Another history, of a different sort, is Mr. Henry Van 
Dyke’s “ Text-Book of the History of Painting” (Long- 
man), a volume of a series entitled College Histories o! 
Art, illustrated more profusely and with more success 
than I have ever seen a book of this type. And as an 
occasional antiquary, you will be glad to look through 
Mr. William Andrews’ “ Curious Church Customs and 
Cognate Subjects” (Simpkin). Mr. Andrews is too prac- 
tised an historian not to have made the most of his 
interesting subject. 

As for practical politics, I have only one small brochure 
to send you—Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s “ The Brain of the 
Navy” (Constable), uniform with his “Command of the 
Sea” that I sent you a month or two ago, and like that 
volume reprinted almost entirely from the patriotic pages 
of the Pall Mall Gazette. An introduction is added which 
says that the volume is “‘ the outcome of a burning desire 
that the England which we love, the nation which for 
three hundred years has heen the world’s exemplar, may 
le prepared to meet threatening dangers.” And Mr. 
Wilkinson, both here and elsewhere, has certainly done 
a good deal to forward preparations and make clear thie 
dangers that he fears. 

Last month I sent you too little fiction. This parcel 
atones for that fault. To commence with, of the Key- 
notes Series you will find two new and striking volumes, 
one of which, the latter, has been placed upon Messrs. 
Mudie’s Index Expurgatorius (they will supply it, but 
they will not put its name in their catalogue or display it 
on their counters), and that not, I believe, on moral 
grounds, but because Mr. Machen, its author, -has so suc- 
cessfully practised his gift of the uncanny that his book 
—“The Great God Pan” (Lane) is its name—is no fit 
companion for the bedward hours. And perhaps they 
are right, for any book more full of attempted suggestion 
of unspeakable horror I do not think I have read. And 
the fact that the horror is all suggested in the vaguest of 
terms, not presented, makes the two stories in the book 
the more haunting. And Mr. Machen handles his super- 
natural ideas with some literary art: here and there are 
excellent passages of description. The other volume of 
the same series is by a new writer, Mr. M. P.Shiel—* Prince 
Zaleski” (Lane) its name. Here, too, imagination of 
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the weirdest and the strangest runs rife. The person- 
age of the title is a sort of dilettante Sherlock 
Holmes, but with far weirder problems to unravel 
than ever fell to the lot of Dr. Doyle’s detective. The 
book contains three short stories, reminding one now 
of Poe and now of Stevenson’s “ New Arabian Nights,” 
all told with convincing art and a power of uncommon 
invention which few writers have equalled. Certainly 
these two volumes will give you some exciting hours, 
And in this same paragraph I must mention Mr. John 
Davidson's “ Earl Lavender” (Ward and Downey), a book 
which has been received with a good deal of disapproba- 
tion on acount of a subject which it incidentally satirises, 
and Mr. Beardsley’s frontispiece. Here again we have a 
story in the genre of the “ New Arabian Nights,” a story 
of fantastical and impossible happenings. 

The Pioneer Series has a new volume, “ A Street in 
Suburbia” (Heinemann), by Mr. Edwin W. Pugh, for 
whose title it is difficult to find a reason—for the subject 
of the short stories it contains is not suburban social 
satire, but the sordid life of the more or less decent poor 
living in the neighbourhool of Camden Town. The book 
has its good quulities—“ Hiram Slike and So” displays 
them at their best—although it is not nearly as powertul as 
Mr. Morrison’s “ Tales of Mean Streets,” which may have 
been its exemplar. Then there are two new and readable 
volumes of the Pseudonym Library (Unwin): Mr. John 
Smith’s “Old Brown’s Cottages” and Mr. Brian Rose- 
garth’s “ Cliff-Days,” both of which are worth reading ; 
and Messrs. Macmillan have started a new series of pocket 
fiction, whose appearance iscertainly asdelightful as that of 
any ofits rivals. I send two ofits volumes, both by authors 
who need norecommendationto you: Mr. Rolf Boldrewood’s 
“ The Sphinx of Eaglehawk; a Tale of Old Bendigo,” and 
Mrs. Everard Cotes’s “Story of Sonny Sahib.” Then the 
author of “Tho Autobiography of a Boy,” Mr. G.S. 
Street, contributes a volume to your parcel, ‘‘ Episodes” 
(Heinemann), which, dealing with the very modern life 
of the moment in the briefest compass, shows that, even 
if he has not repeated his first success, he has at least 
come near to the mastery of the difficult form he has 
chosen for these “ slices of life.” The writing is conscious 
and distinguished, and the book leavesone wondering what 
Mr. Street will ultimately do. There are thre> volumes of 
short stories requiring no comment in the box: Mr. W. 
Clark Russell’s “ The Phantom Death and Other Stories ” 
(Chatto), a collection from recent magazines; Mr. Max 
Pemberton’s “ Jewel Mysteries I have Known: From a 
Dealer’s Notebook” (Ward and Lock), and Mr. Arthur 
Morrison’s “Martin Hewett, Investigator” (War and 
Lock)—these last being both, we may take for granted, 
attempts to fill the place in the affections of the public 
left vacant by the death of Sherlock Holmes. And you 
will also find a new story by M. Jules Verne, profusely 
illustrated according to custom, “ Foundling Mick” 
(Low), into which apparently the ineredible does not 
enter. Finally a volume of fiction, unique of its sort, 
which will interest you, is the first series of “ Egyptian 
Tales translated from the Papyri” (Methnen), which 
Mr. Flinders Petrie is editing. It is curious to see the 
fiction of the fourth dynasty rubbing shoulders with 
such a product of this century end as, for instance, 
Mr. Street’s “‘ Episodes.” 

None of the poetry I send you is in the front rank of 
contemporary achievement, but it is good enough for 
you to wish not to miss it, and one or two of the volumes, 
notably Mr. Wall’s, show much promise. But it is 
Mr. Alfred Hayes’s unassuming collection, “ The Vale of 
Arden and Other Poems” (Lane), that is likely to give 
you most pleasure. Amid many books of verse, raucous 
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and irritant in tone, it stands out for its simplicity and 
quiet dignity, its unwonted restraint. Such a poem as 
“My Study,” for instance, I would like to copy out fox 
you—one stanza, the first, I must repeat :— 
“Let others strive for wealth or nraise 
Who care to win; 

I count myself full blest if He, 

Who made my study fair to see, 

Grant me but length of quiet days 

To muse therein.” 

And this note is the note of the book. Mr. Hayes sings 
the quieter country joys, of contentment, and serenity, aud 
resignation. And, above all, he is the poet of the Mid- 
lands. “ At the Cross Roads,” by Mr. Arnold Wall (Nutt), 
is evidently the first work of a young man. I send it you 
more because of its promise than for any absolute merits 
it possesses. Some of the narrative poems are, however, 
vivid, picturesque, and dramatic, betraying an adini- 
ration for Mr. Browning. “At the Cross Roads” 
especially is successful: it and one or two of its 
fellows show qualities of imagination and diction 
uncommon in the minor verse of the day. Then you 
will find Mr. Selwyn Image’s “ Poems and Carols” 
(Mathews), a little volume of delicate, fervent religious 
verse, mingled in the quaintest way with love songs that 
might have appeared in the seventeenth century. Doth 
the love poems and the religious carols are worth reading 
and re-reading, and that is a good deal to say. Now that 
Miss Rossetti is dead, an eminent writer of devotional 
verse is far to seek. You will not find that Mr. Fraser 
Cornish, with his “Week by Week” (Macmillan), 
exactly fills the gap; but his collection of “simple 
verses” for each Sunday in the year is distinctly 
meritorious. With each poem connected with the Collect, 
Epistle, or Gospel for the day it was a good idea to print 
both together on opposing pages. And I have included 
Miss Mary Brotherton’s ‘‘ Rosemary for Remembrance” 
(Lane), a pretty little collection of slight verse for whose 
existence it is said Lord Tennyson had some sort of 
responsibility. It is not very spontancous verse, but it is 
good of its sort. 

In drama you have (at last!) Mr. Pinero’s “Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray ” (Heinemann), issue |, it is amusing to 
note, exactly in the same form as [bsen’s recent plays, 
and with a collotype portrait of its author for frontis- 
piece. It is difficult to over-estimate the influence 
which this play has had on the theatre of its time: it has 
made for freedom of subject; and certainly if it hal not 
been written it is unlikely that Mr. Heinemann would 
have written “ The First Step ” (Lane), the play of Lon- 
don iife which the Independent Theatre proposed to 
produce, but which the Censor, the late Mr. Pizott, 
refused to license. One hardly sees why : it is a sordid 
story, making vice singularly gross and unattractive. 
Then Mr. Comyns Carr has published, and I send you, 
his “ King Arthur.” It is dedicated to Mr. Irving. 

In addition to Mr. Balfour’s “ Foundations of Belief” 
aud the late Mr. Romanes’s “ Thoughts on Religion ”— 
both of which are dealt with at length elsewhere—you will 
find the Bishop of Peterborough’s Hulsean Lectures, “‘ Per- 
secution and Tolerance ” (Longmans), an unassuming eon- 
tribution to the study of a great subject; and to the indis- 
pensable one volume editions of Chaucer, edited by Dr. 
Skeat (Clarendon Press), and Froissart in Lord Berners’s 
translation, edited by Mr. C. G. Macaulay, for the popular 
Globe Editions (Macmillan), I have added the latest volume 
of Mr. Shorter’s new edition of Henry Kingsley’s novel, 
“Sileote of Sileotes.” I don’t know whether of the 
Kingsleys you prefer Charles or Henry as a novelist, but 
anyhow, this new edition is a capital undertaking. 


















ger discussion begun in “Splendid Paupers,” con- 
tinued in a number of the Review or Reviews, 
has, within this last month, been transferred to the 
House of Commons, where there have been several weighty 
speeches delivered by both parties as to the present 
distressed state of the farm interest. Lord Rosebery, 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Goschen have 
_ borne testimony to the difficulties under which our 

-agriculturists are labouring. Debating the Address, Mr. 
Balfour used the significant expression “ that the agri- 
cultural distress was now reaching the rank of a great 
national tragedy, and that he did not believe that there 
was any man who knew anything about the state of our 
agriculture who did not contemplate its future prospects 
with something approaching to absolute dismay.” Lord 
Rosebery told the House of Lords that he “ honestly con- 
sidered that there was scarcely a subject in the country at 
this moment so imminent, so pressing, and so grave as the 
state of agriculture,” and all that he could say by way of 
consolation was that other countries were quite as badly 
off as ourselves—which is, no doubt, true. 

In view, however, of these explicit admissions by the 
chiefs of both parties in the State as to the present condi- 
tion of English agriculture, I must curtail the space which 
Tintended to devote to the discussion of the question 
in these pages. I have received a mass of correspondence 
from all parts of the country as to the present condition 
of the landed gentry, but I can only publish some extracts 
from some of my correspondents. I hope that the friends 
who have taken the trouble to report as to the state of 
things in their own districts will not consider that the 
omission to publish their letters implies any disrespect to 
the services which they have rendered. It is impossible 
to do everything in the pages of a monthly periodical, and 
to adequately deal with the whole subject I should 
require a special Extra as large as the REVIEW or 
Reviews itself. 


THE HOME COUNTIES. 


Mr. Charles Walkden, Ashwell, near Baldock, North 
Hertfordshire. 

(1) The agricultural depression has not produced in this 
neighbourhood change in the way in which the country houses of 
the landed gentry have been kept up. They have not, for 
instance, been either shut up, let, or run on the cheap—with 
one exception, which is referred to later in this letter—at the 
same time the sons of these gentry have probably found them- 
selyes employment from home to a greater extent than twenty- 
five years ago; as, for instance, in banking establishments, in 
the mercantile world, abroad, ete.; and also it may be that 
the rate of multiplication has lessened. 

(2) The landed proprietors in this neighbourhood prevent 
public access to their parks, treasure-houses, historical buildings, 
collections of art and curios, in a general way. There are few 
country houses which may not be seen by the tenants and 
tenants’ friends, but it cannot be said that any one acts 
generally as if he considered himself trustee for the public, 
except, perhaps, Lord Cowper, Panshanger, Hertford. 

Hitchin Priory may be named as a fine old country house in 
low water. But the dear Radcliffes have always been poor; 
were as poor as mice when corn sold at four times the present 
price. They always will be poor—and much beloved. They 
are always at home; if it were not so, the house would doubt- 
less be often open to the public. As it is, the park is always 
open; it is, in very fact, an actual playground for Hitchin, 
and as such one of the greatest blessings of the kind between 
London and the far north—even more so than Hatfield Park, 
on account of the larger number of poor people near. 
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Hatfield Park is nearly always open—perhaps it would |v. 
right to say always; the house very frequently go, but tl. 
population around can be counted on the fingers. 

To say that “agricultural depression” has distressed tli 
county families is not true. The reason why so much: 
agitation has been made is this. There has been for twenty- 
five years an effort to get funds transferred from the Imperial 
exchequer to “ relieve local taxation.” 


ESSEX. 
Dr. J. C. Thresh, Chelmsford. 


The agricultural depression is probably felt more keenly in 
this county than in any other; but we have very few landed 
gentry, and none with historical houses or possessing collec- 
tions of arts and curios of any marked interest. (If there |) 
any such they are unknown to me, and not accessible to tli 
public.) Some of the largest houses in the county are at 
present unoccupied, and neither tenants nor purchasers can | 
found for them. The wealthiest people in the county are 
members of the new plutocracy, and therefore not great); 
affected by the agricultural depression. / 

Another Correspondent. 


(1) The agricultural depression has led to the curtailment of 
expenditure in various ways. In one cas¢ a mansion has bee: 
let; in others the staff of domestics has been reduced. In tli 
first case the circumstances were peculiar. Mr, — 
—— ——, in the parish of ——., a plutocrat, married and then 
found it expedient to reside in a villa, letting the larg: 
mansion known as the “Folly.” I believe he has since soli! 
the place. Mrs. ——(—— Hall), Mrs. —— (—— Place), ani 
Mrs. (The Manor House, ——, near ), have reduced 
the staff of their domestics. Mrs. —— has closed the best 
rooms ot her house and is living in those formerly appropriated 
to the servants. Her income from land is reduced over fifty 
per cent. 

(2) All the gentry throw their grounds open occasionally for 
flower-shows, fétes, cte. It is a common practice also to open 
the gardens once or twice during the summer on Sunday 
evenings. The parks in the immediate neighbourhood oi 
Halstead are open to the public alternately on the early closing 
day, when a public garden party is held. On these and othe: 
occasions Hedingham Castle is “on view ”—the only place ot 
historic interest in the neighbourhood, excepting the Templ 
Church at Maplestead. In some cases the plutocrats are “ tli 
better gentlemen.” 


, of 














KENT. 
Mr. A. W. Grant, 6, Etchingham Road, Leyton Road, Leyton. 


(1) Maidstone cannct be said to have felt the effects of the 
agricultural depression as much as some other parts of the 
country, and very little, if any, change in the way in which 
the country houses of the landed gentry are kept up can be 
attributed to that cause. 

(2) Maidstone can boast of one of the best provincial museums 
in England, which is always open to the public, and the 
neighbouring gentry have becn very liberal in connection with 
it. Most of the parks and places of interest are from time to 
time thrown open, but from the finest estate of the district, the 
Mote Park, the ancestral home of the Earls Romney, th« 
public is rigorously excluded by the present tenant, the 
Dowager.Lady Howard de Walden. 

Mr. Hare, St. John’s Hill, Sevenoaks. 


(1) The depression has not, so far as I am aware, interfered 
with the standard of living of any of the larger landed 
aristocracy round Sevenoaks. They still keep to and up their 
establishments as of old. 

(2) They permit aecess to parks only where public right of 
way exists, although in Knole Park the public, in spite of 
prohibition boards, do wander from the tracks. Other parks 
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are almost or entirely kept for private use. The treasure- 
houses and historical buildings are kept for private use. 
Lord Sackville allows the interior of Knole House to be seen 
on a Friday for a charge of 23. Earl Stanhope, Chevning 
Manor, allows his private grounds to be seen on a Wednesday 
afternoon through the months of August and September, free. 
The house is kept strictly private. Lord Hillingdon does not 
allow visitors to The Wilderness House or its grounds. Earl 
Amhurst, ditto, I believe. Lord Derby, ditto. Farther out of 
Sevenoaks, Ightham Mote can only be viewed on special days 
in the year for a charge. Penshurst Place, ditto. The idea 
of noblesse oblige is, so far as our neighbourhood is concerned, a 
fiction practically, and the new plutocracy are no better than 
the old landed aristocracy, or worse. It is difficult nowadays 
to draw the line between the two. We do not here think the 
landed aristocracy are “trustees for the public”; and I 
believe they are not full of that notion either. Asa rule the 
gamekeeper is everywhere. Trespassers are warned in all 
directions, and old footpaths are constantly in danger of being 
closed; some have been. 
SUSSEX. 
Frow a Correspondent at Tunbridge. 

(1) The agricultural depression has proluced no mirked 
change (in the district of which Tunbridge Wells is the 
centre) in the way in which the country houses of the landed 
gentry have been kept up. Several, such as Buckhurst Park 
(Earl de la Warr’s), Crowborough Warren (1700 acres), ete, 
have been let as furnished houses, Others have changed 
hands owing to their owners having been connected directly 
or indirectly with the Baring catastrophe. Financial 
depression has hit the landed gentry in this neighbourhood 
far more severely then agricultural depression, if one may 
judge from what is known to the general public. 

(2) The landed proprietors in the district do, within some- 
what narrow limits (in several cases half a day once a week), 
permit public access to their treasure-houses, historical build- 
ings, and collections of art and curios. In some cases, such as 
Eridge Castle, access to the parks is given most freely to the 
well behaved public. Rowdyism and the nuisance occasioned 
by the lighting of fires and the seattering of waste paper and 
empty bottles by picnic parties has led to the curtailment or 
entire cancelment of such privileges in other quarters. On 
the whole, the landed proprietors act as trustees, who do not 
wish to surfeit the beneficiaries of the trust with too much 
of their good things, and the average beanfeaster from London 
and other large towns seems bent on showing that even the 
narrow limits of privilege he enjoys in that direction you 
indicate are too much for him. On the whole I should judge 
the present day’s expenditure is less lavish than say five-and- 
twenty years ago—the actual difference is probably not so 
great as would appear on the surface. 


HANTS AND DORSET. 
Mr. J. P. Down, Hythe, Hunts. 


My neighbourhood is, in a general way, East Dorset and 
that part of Hants from the Dorset border line eastward to 
Southampton Water. 

(1) A change has taken place, no doabt; but in the main 
it is not easily appreciable at any time or point, as it has for 
some seventeen years been gradual. The first symptom is 
sparseness of ready money on the landowners’ side, and as a 
rule this has led to a sensible but careful retrenchment in 
smaller items: e.g., packs of hounds, if harriers, are disbanded ; 
if fox-hounds, go a-begging for masters. Because, first, erst while 
wealthy masters cannot always keep up the monetary strain 
entailed ; and, second, the subscriptions are neither so regular 
nor so generous. The old English custom of ‘open table” in the 
servants’ hall has also to a great extent disappeared. It was 
very bounteous and very regal, but it was very costly, and 
somewhat open to abuse. Economy was the chief, but by no 
means the only, motive for its discontinuance. Iam speaking 
strictly of what effects really follow the fali in rents. Several 
apparently sad cases of monetary embarrassment I have 
seen and still see have far other causes—chietly personal 
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Two cases I know where mansions have been let of neces- 
sity:—1l. A nobleman ge otherwise estims able, has not 
the wit to live strictly by his income. A country squire 
wko has squandered his means in sporting ge betting. The 
system and style of expenditure is doubtless unive rsally modi- 
fied, but I do not say that any houses are run meanly or on the 
cheap. The system and style which obtained anterior to 1876 
were totally different from those now usu: nal A mansion then 
had its butchery, bakery, and brewery; the whole commis- 
sariat was lavish, not to say extravagant. The amount of dis- 
play, and the servants kept for it, was considerable. Nowa- 
days, such a commissariat system and such an ostentatious 
style would be eccentric, not to say ridiculous. But I do not 
think it can be called run on the ¢ r cap. Of mansions I know 
to be really “run mean” I note ‘ase 1. A gay society wife. 
Case 2. A mean man who succee aol i to a mansion with deme sne, 
but no estate. Case 3. A ‘iety wife. Case 4. A bur- 
dened estate. Case 5. Owner a gentleman in every way, but 
of a West Indian sugar-planting family, which explains itself. 

(2) i. Are parks open to the public? Te the publie as such, 
no, thank goodness; to the public as visitors and on festal oeca- 
yes. ii. Treasure-houses and collections ? To the publie 
no; to visitors and antiquaries, yes. iii. Historical 
buildings? Same as parks above; also to the public indi- 
vidually, or as batches of courtesy guests, eg, beanfeasts, 
teachers’ excursions, and socicty excursions. I think in every 
your idea of trusteeship is fulfilled. But I do not see 
the danger of “the supersession of the landed aristocracy by 
the new plutocracy.” Is there, broadly speaking, any super- 
session? In each particular case there is doubtless a time at 
whicl 1 the estate passes. Given that the new owner may be a 
snob; he is also a man of business and eapital—two excellent 
things. He may be sentiment ly and socially objectionable ; 
but his sons and sons’ sons learn noblesse oblige at Eton, and at 
home in time. This * supersession” has been going on since 
the statute of Quia Emptores, and has sinee then repeated 
itself many times; has it not? And there is, too, the modify- 
ing element of matrimonial alliances. 

Mrs. S. Williams, Finedon Road, Trthlingborough. 
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(1) The present depression in the agricultural districts 
does not appear to have affected the landed proprietors of 
South Dorset to the detriment of their personal comfort or 


expenditure. 

(2) Some of the Janded gentry throw open their grounds 
for flower-shows, “Primrose” fétes, and political meetings, 
while others permit free access to their parks, gardens, and 
grounds. At Abbotsbury,a charming village near Weymouth, 
visitors are allowed, after obtaining an order from the head 
gardener, to go over the semi-tropical gardens belonging to the 
Earl of Ilechester, and on every Monday, Wednesday and 
Saturday during the summer months to visit the swannery, 
eontaining nearly two thousand swans. ‘The ruins of an 
ancient abbey and of St. Catherine’s Chapel are also open to 
the public. It is not usual in this district for strangers to be 
admitted to the houses of the rich, the pictures and curios 
that they contain being kept exclusively for the edification of 
the owner and his friends. 

THE WEST COUNTRY. 
Mr. G. F. Long, Wo \dspring, Bloom fie lid Gardens, Bath. 

(1) No; the depression only to haye made their 
several agents keener about the expenditures and leakages. 
Vhe landed gentry about here, of which there are few very 
wealthy, proceed and live much the same as twenty years ago. 

(2) Yes; they do allow the publie access to their buil lings, 
but with more reservations than formerly, chiefly owing to the 
conduct and the inereasing numbers of those desiring to see 
the reputed sights of the neighbourhood. The public are 
allowed, under conditions, to see the following places :—Long- 
leat House, owned by Lord Bath; Corsham Court, owned by 

Lord Methuen; Lord Lansdowne’s mansion; South Wraxeil 
Manor, owned by Sir W. Long; Clevedon ( ‘ourt, owned by Sir 
E. Elton; Ashton Court, owned by Sir G. Smyth; and a few 
historic houses near. 


seems 
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a committee of Protestant and Catholic writers, The ‘ 
programme of this latest comer is modelled upon our H 
original programme, which points to our success us 
prompting its publication. The Revue Catholique des Revu s 
does not, however, take so wide a field as our own. I} 
is confined to the Scriptures, to philosophy, theology, 


PAIR 


Deesrinén saates 








canon law, history, literature, and the fine arts, although 





i it deals also with social questions, and the naturil Ant. 
5 sciences. As I have long been in the habit of saying as Arch. I 
a joke that if the Pope lived up. to his privileges ho ie 
would publish a Review of Reviews at the Vatican, i) ‘As. 
order to give Catholics throughout the world the crear hg 
of the religious thought of the day, I welcome the A.M. 
Revue Catholique des Revues as an attempt on the part of Bank. 
Catholics to fulfil the duty which their chief has not yet Ad 
attempted to discharge. B T. J. 
= a 
Birds and the Cold. Cal. R 
In the Cornhill Magazine, a writer, describing how  * 
birds live in winter, maintains that they never die of a8. J. 
cold. Humming birds, the most delicate of all featherc:! Pn 
creatures living in semi-tropical countries, will flouris! CM. 
in the midst of frost in mountain ranges. The writcr =: 
Says :-— Chant. 
Birds, I believe, never absolutely die of cold. I question i Ch. Mis.] 
they even fecl it as man does, and [ attribute their invulne: aN 
ability to the closeness and warmth of their feathery covering ¢. 
the peculiar texture of the skin of their feet and legs, the fatty Cos. 
plumpness of their flesh, the warmth and richness of their “¢ R 
blood, and other purely physiological characteristics. I! Bon, J 
kindly disposed people, in the visitations of severe weather Econ. R 





take care to spare a little for the birds, the birds will tak. 
care of themselves. 


On the 4th of this month I published the first number bee ae 
of the “ Monthly Index,” which has hitherto formed an : E. 
integral part of the Review or Reviews, but which is ae of a ae ages ellis B. I. 
now detached therefrom for the purpose of placing in the Mr. J. H. § CHOOLING has an article in the Strain -— 
hands of the public a fortnight earlier than they could entitled “ A Vision of Gold,” in which he sets forth the FL. 
obtain the Review oF Reviews. The readers of the immense accumulative faculty of compound interest. If ¥.R 
Review, therefore, will be able to obtain the Index from one penny had been invested at the commencement of th: ¥. 

$ ; os j : cS ° 1S, oy" ‘ Ave IY Ce oy 6 ] , av 

their booksellers at the beginning of the month in time present era at five per cent. per annum, it would to-day 
to use it in selecting the magazines which they wish to have amounted to fifty-nine sextilions of pounds sterling. *Agricult 
buy. Hs ‘ If this unthinkabie quantity were converted into molten Slag 
: ian hates gold, a torrent equal to that which pours over a hundred Simevicai 
“ : ‘ ” million Niagaras would have to be kept going for thirty Englisl 
Yet Another Review of merce ‘ibe thousand million years in order to get rid of the molten Dk 
peeee eviews Of ‘eviews there aro threo thas belong = aia), If the gold were cooled down it would require Anderson 


to the parent stock : this Revirw or Reviews, the Review 


twenty thousand million of worlds of solid gold, each 





Cas 
Arab Me 


of Reviews of America, which is edited and published equal to the present earth, to use it up. The paper is Arab MM 
py Der Albert Shaw, as an indigenous American publi- one of the best I have seen for giving a popular and R 
rere ene de Svating Heck, 0: ie pst: Big picturesque presentation of some of the dryest facts. po 
editor, of the resources of re apse iy ir and ar p Atehe 
Australian Review of Reviews, which is now being printe : ar 
and published in Melbourne. But in addition to those vara The Oxford Girl. Arent 
three Reviews of Reviews, there are many other publi- Mr. W. J. Gorpon, writing on New Oxford in the Leisu:e erase ; 6 
cations which have been started, taking the title and Hour, says:— Armies 
based upon the same general principles. ‘There was, for But it is curious that the girls at Oxford, unlike those at pi tsa 
instance, the Revue des Revues, which was started in Paris Cambridge, have no fixed period for being in residence, and he Lit 
in 1890, and which still continues to appear; the eligious although some of them are here three years, some of them are The Sol 
Review of Reviews, another periodical published nearer here only one. The Oxford girl is much ved other girls. ne 
home, continues to maintain a somewhat precarious There is one thing not a ety Re one ea peepee Astronom 
istence; the Review of the Churches, now publishedasa nd that is, that she rides a bieyele beautifully. You wi What V 
ae ; tind a machine standing with its pedal on the kerb opposite The Sta 


quarterly, was another literary offshoot from the same 


some shops, and you will see its owner come out, perhaps with 


Baku to Sa 


y ¥ ee Pownpin e Dersoimse 18 > > > e . 
plant. The Stamp Collector gp o Re y die age books in one hand and a net full of sundries in the other; and Balfour, A 
the oddest developments that has sprung from the  vithout any fuss, or hop, or jerk, she will mount and glide away Mr. Ball 
r. Ba 


parent idea, and now we have the publication, in which 
T take considerable interest, of the Revue Catholique des 
Revues des Deux Mondes. It will be published in Paris, 


as evenly and gracefuily as if she were as much accustomed to 
it as to her boots. Without the ghost of a wobble or a sign of 
haste, she will slip along parallel to the tram line, and within 


Bayeux, M 
Besant, W 
Bible, and 


at 10, Rue Cassette, on the 5th and 20th of each month. an inch of it, as unconcernedly and steadily as if she had a Ry 
The first number has appeared, and it is edited by  cinder-path all to herself. en 
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Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in this Index, which is limited to the following periodicals. 


A.C. Q. American Catholic Quarterly Review. Fr. L. 

A.J. P. American Journal of Politics. Free h, 

A.A.P.S. Annals of the American Academy of (i. > 
G 






Political and Social Science. ie Geographical Journa), New R New Review. 
Ant. Antiquary. G. rf PP. Girl’s Own Paper. New W New World. 
Arch. R. Architectural Record. G. W. Goold Words. yy. 6 Nineteenth Century. 
: Arena. é. T. Great Thoughts. N. A. R. North American Keview. 
Arg. Argosy. Harp. Harper’s Magazine. O. D. Our Day. 
As. Asclepiad. Hom. R. Homiletic Review. 0. Outing. 
A. Q. Asiatic Quarterly. H. Humanitarian. P.E.F. Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Ata. Atalanta. * I. Idler. P.M. M. Pall Mall Magazine. 
A. M. Atlantic Monthly. I. L. Index Library. Phil. R Philosophical Review. 
Bank. Bankers’ Magazine. I. J. E. International Journal of Ethics, PL. Poet-Lore. 
B.S. Bibliotheca Sacra. I. R. Investors’ Review. P. Kk. R. Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 
Black. Blackwood’s Magazine. Ir. KE. R. Irish Ecclesiastical Record. P.M. Q. Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 
BT. J. Board of Trade Journal. Ir. M. Irish Monthly. Psy. R Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Bkmman. Bookman. Jew. Q. Jewish Quarterly. Research. 
B. Borderland. J. Ed. Journal of Education. Psychol R. Psychological Review. e 
Cal. R Calcutta Review. J. Micro, Journal of Microscopy. Q.J. Econ. Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
Can. M. Canadian Magazine. J.P. Econ. Journal of Political Economy. Q. K. (Quarterly Review. 
©. F.M. Cassell’s Family Magazine. J.R.A.S, Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. Q. Quiver. | 
C8. J. Cassell’s Saturday Jourual. J.R.C.1. Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute i. Re R. Religious Review of Reviews. 
Cas. M Cassier’s Magazine. J. R. U. Journal of Royal United Service Rel. Reliquary. 
Ww. Catholic World. S. 3 Institution. R.C. Review of the Churches. 
Cc. M. Century Magazine. Jur. R. Juridical Review. t. R. A. Review of Reviews (America). 
J, Chambers’s Journa). kK. O. King’s Own. : Rk. R. Aus. Review of Reviews Australasia). 
Char. R. Charities Review. kK, Knowledge, St. N. St. Nicholas. \ 
Chaut. Ghautauquan. L. H. Leisure Hour. Se. G. Science Gossip. 
Ch. Mis.I. Church Missionary Intelligencer. Libr. Library. Se. P. Science Progress, 
Ch. Q. Church Quarterly. Lipp. Lippincott’s Monthly. Scots. Scots Magazine. 
c. R. Contemporary Review. L. Q. London Quarterly. Scot.G.M. Scottish Geographical Magazine. 
C. Cornhill. Long. Longman’s Magazine. Scot. R. Scottish Review, 
Cos. Cosmopolitan. Luc. Lucifer. Serib, Scribner’s Magazine, 
Crit. R. Critical Review. Lud. M. Ludgate Illustrate! Magazine. Str. Strand Magazine. 
D.R. Dublin Review. McCl, McClure’s Magazine. Sun. H. Sunday at Home. 
Econ. J. Economic Journal. Mac. Macmillan’s Magazine. Sun. M. Sunday Magazine, 
Econ. R. Kconomic Review. Man. Q. Manchester Quarterly. r. B. ‘Temple Bar, 
E.R. Edinburgh Review. Med. M. Medical Magazine. Th. ‘Theatre. 
Ed. R. A. Educational Review, America. M. W. D. Men and Women of the Day. Think. Thinker. 
Ed. R. L. Educational Review, London. M. E. Merry England. 1.S.M. United Service Magazine, 
Eng. M Engineering Magazi:e. Mind, Mind. W. R. Westminster Review. 
L Be English Historical Review. Min. Minster. W.M. Windsor Magazine, 
KE. I. English Illustrated Magazine. Mis. R Missionary Review of the World. W. H. Woman at Home. 
Ex. Expositor. Mon. Monist. ¥. B. Yale Review, 
Ex. T. Expository Times. M. Month. = Young Man. 
F. L. Folk-Lore. M..P. Monthly Packet. Y. W. Young Woman. 
¥.R. Fortnightiy Review. Nat. R. National Review. 
F, Forum. N. Se. Natural Science. 


*Agricultural Labourers, see Rural Life. 
Algeria: Biskra as a Health Resort, by Mé “4 = 
Alien Immigration, Arnold White on, F R, 
American People : 
English and Americ an Homes, Eliz. L. Banks on, C F M, Mar. 
True American Ideals, T. Roosevelt on, F, Feb. 
Ancestors: Collecting An estors, C, Mar. 
Anderson, Professor, Pioneer_of Technical Education, Prof. A 


s M, Feb. 
Arab Men and Arab Horses, Black, Mar. 
History as Told in the ‘* Arabian Nights,” by J. F. 


Griffiths, F R, Mar. 


. H. Sexton on, 


Arsbian Nights: 
W R, Mar 
Archeology (see also Contents of Scots Lore): 
Archeology for Girls, @ O P, Mar. 
Architecture (see also under Churches): 
rhe Construction of a Great Building, F. H. Kimball on, Eng M, Feb. 
Argentine Republi: : a Bird’s-Eye View, by May Crommelin, L H, Mar. 
Argus ; a Book of Beginnings, by J. Ashcroft Noble, I, Mar. 
Armenia: Our Obligations to Arme nia, Mae, Mar. 
Armies (see also Contents of United Service Magazines): 
Cavalry in tie Waterloo C po ag by Sir Evelyn Wool, P M M, Mar. 
Officers’ Expenses in the Cavalry, by Earl of Airlie, N C, Mar. 
Che Life of a British Soldier, by ¢ ccsenil Seyley, Chaut, Feb. 
The Soldier in Print, Mac, Mar. 
rhe National Guard of New York State, Capt. E. E. Hardin on, O, Feb. 
Che Massachusetts Militia, T. F. Edwards on, N E M, Feb. 
Astronomy (see also Contents of Anow/edge) : 
What We Know about the Planets, by G. I. Scrviss, Chaut, Feb. 
The Starry Sky, J. Ellard Gore on, Ata, Mer 


Hewitt, 










Baku to Samarkand, by F. Vincent, Cos, Feb. 
Balfour, A. J. 
Mr. Balfour’s Philosophy, by G. VW. Steevens, New R, Mar. 
Mr. Balfour’s Attack on Agnosticism, by Prof. Huxley, N C, Mar. 
Bayeux, M. Betham Edwards on, Y W, Mar. 
Besant, Walter, Francis Handley ov, 0 D, Feb. 
Bible, and Biblical Criticism, see Contents of Eapositor, Expository Times, 
Homiletic Review, Thinker. 
Bible in Schools, (see also School Board of London) : 


W.Lloyd on, W R, 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. Nant. M. 
Free Review. N 
Geutleman’s Magazine. N.J. RK. 





Nautical Magazine. 
N. E. M. New England Magazine, 
New Ireland Review. 


Bird-Life in an Inland Parish of Southern Scotland, C J, Mar. 
Biskra, see under Algeria. 
Black Country, Transformation of, Mac, Mar. 
Bronze Statues: How They are Cast, by 8. Millington Miller, Fp L, Mar. 
Browning as a Prophet of Humauity, by E. A. Skur ray, H, Mar. 
bryant, Mrs. Sophie, Interviewei, G T, Mar. 
Buddhism : ¢ _— before Buddha, R. Challice on, R R R, Feb. 
Bulgarian Village Life, Celia R. Ladd on, Fr L, Mar. 
Burmah: Ten ‘Bags in Burmab, by Lady Sykes, P M M, Mar. 
Burns, Robert, 
Che Religion of Robert Burns, by Walter Walsh, P L, Feb. 
The Line of Robert Burns, by J. Monro, Str, Feb 
Burroughs, John, G T, Mar. 
Burton, Lord, and Burton-on-Trent, 
Butterflies : 


by Frederick Dolman, E J, Mar. 
\ Butterfly Episode, by Grant Allen, E I, Mar. 


Caine, Hall, and Cumberland and the Isle of Man, by J. A. Noble 
z aud Cut Gems, Theo, Tracy on, Fr L, Mar. 
see also under Newfoundland) : 
Government in Manitoba, KE. V. Smalley on, R R A, Feb. 
Card-Sharpers and their Work, by H. How, Str, Feb. 
Carp and the Cat-Fish, C, Mar. 
Cartouche and Jack Sheppard ; 
Mar. 
Cat-Fish and the Carp, C, Mar. 
Catholic Church (see also Contents of the American Catholic Quarterly Review, 
Catholic World 
Experiences of an Anglican Catholic, C R, Mar. 
Caucasus Mountains: Kurush, the Highest Village of the ( 


Shakhdagh, Seot G M, leb. 


, Ata, Mar. 











Two Thieves, by Charles Whibley, New R, 


aucasus and the 


Chatham, a Royal Dockyard, by F. Jane, C F M, Mar. 
Chicago Populist Campaign, Willis I “Abbo ton, A, Feb. 
China: 


A Mes sit to the Buddhist and Taoist Monasteries on the Lo Fau San, by E. 
- Irving, Black, Mar. 
The Chinese Drama, G. Adams on, N C, Mar. 
China and Japan, see under Korea. 
hristian, Princess, 8S. Lee on, Y W, Mar. 
Church and Christianity : 
The Descent into Hades, 


Prof. Percy Gardner on, C R, Mar. 









The Crucifixion Mystery, by John Vickers, Free R, Mar. 
English Morals and Christianity, D. H. Wheeler - Chaut, Feb. 
Christ before Buddha, A. Challice on, R R R, Feb. 
Church of England : 
Religion and the State, by Dr. John Clifford, C R, Mar. 
Disestablishment, H. M. Bompas on, F R, Mar. 
What is Church Authority ? by Canon Teignmouth Shore, N C, Mar. 
Church Organisation for Almsgiving, Earl of Cranbrook on, Min, Mar. 
Churches : 
Rough Notes on Eastern Churches, by Major-Gen. Sir F. J. Goldsmid, Min, 


Mar. 
" Sculpture in Relation to es sf George Simonds, Min, Mar. 
a ear Lord Randolph, Kew R, 3 
S$. Escott on, F R, ¥ 
Clamics, see Contents of a Review, 
Colorado’s Experiment with Pc opulism, J. F. Vaile on, F, Feb. 
Condition of the People: The Census and the Condition of the People, by W. 
. H. Mallock, P M M, Mar. 
Convention, A. Clerk on, New R, ¥ 
Copyright: A. P. Watt, Interv bees on English “Authors and American 
Royalties, Bkman, Mar. 
County Council of London : 
The Work of a —_— County Council in Abolishing the Slums, by F. M. 
Holmes, G T, 
County Council it ‘the Music Halls,"see Music Halls, 
Crime (see also Prisons) : 
Habitual Offenders, Black, Mar. 
Cruelty to Animals: The Wanton Mutilation of Animals, Dr. Fleming ov, 
NC, Mar. 
Cuba, J. K. Reeve on, Lipp, 
Cuckoos and the Myth of Mare _ ‘he G. W. Murdoch, G M, Mar. 
Cumberland: Hall.Caine’and Cumber land, by J. A. Noble, Ata, Mar. 
Cycles, J. K. Starley on, New R, Mar. 


Dalmatia: Beyond the Adriatic, by Harriet W. 
Davidson,"John, H. D. Traill on, F R, Mar. 
Dogs and their Keeping, by S. H. Ferris, Fr L, Mar. 

- Dufferin and Ava, Marchioness of, M. Griffith on, W H, Mar. 


Preston, C M, Mar. 


East End of London: Sunday at the Tower Hamlets and Mile End Road, 
Sun _H, Mar. 
Edgeworth, Maria, Dr. J. Macaulay ou, L H, Mar. 
Edison, Thomas A., H.-'Tyrrell on, Fr AF Mar. 
Education (see also ‘Bible i in Schools, Universities, and Contents.of Educational 
a _ Reviews, Educational Times, Kindergarten ——* Hand and Eye) 
Newnham College, W. Chas. Sargent on, Lud M, Mar. 
Student-Honour and College Examinations in ‘America, Prof. W. 
Stevens.on, F, Feb. 
The New York Common Schools, S. N. Olin on, Harp, Mar. 


Le C. 


Egypt: 
The English Failure in Egypt, C R, Mar. 
Phila and the Nile Reservoirs, H. A. Harper on, L H, Mar. 
Electoral: The Ownership Vote, by H. T. Wade, WwW R, Mar. 
Electricity (see also Contents of Cassier’s Magazine, Engineeri ing Magazine): 
Electric Locomotives on Steam Roads, by G. J. Varney, Lipp, Mar. 
Emerson, Ralph W., 
Emerson, Transcendentalist and Utilitarian, by ‘*‘ Vernon Lee,” © R, Mar. 
Emerson “and Whitman, by W. 8. Kennedy, P L, Feb. 
Emigration, Immigration : 
Alien Immigration, Arnold White ov, F R, Mar. 
Engineering, see Contents of Cassier’s Maga: zine, Engineering Magazine. 
English People : 
The Good Sense of the English People, by T. E. Kebbel, N C, Mar. 
The Evolution of Modern Society in Its Historical Aspects, by R. D. 
Melville, W R, Mar. 
English and American Homes, Eliz. L. eee ov, C F M, Mar. 
Ephesus and the Temple of Diana, T B, 0 
Ethics : English Morals and ¢ ‘hristianity, D HOW heeler on, Chaut, Feb. 
Evolution : The Method of Organic Evolution, by A. R. Wallace, F R, Mar. 


Farnham Castle, Preseutor Venables on, @ W, Mar. 
Fiction (see also under Literature) : 
The Tyranny of the Modern Novel, by D. F. Hannigan, W R, Mar. 
The Great Realists and the Empty Story-Tellers, by H. H. Boyesen, F, 
Feb. 
Finance (see also Contents of Bankers’ Magazine, Investors’ Review, Beard 
of Trade Journal): 
Banks, Bankers and Banking in the North of England, by R. Ewen, W R, 
Mar, 
Money-Making at a sani er, G@ M, Mar. 
War-Chests, C J, 
Fishes (see also Cat-F on ‘Carp, Salmon) : 
American Fisheries : Finny Protégés of Uncle Sam, by C. B. Hudson, Cos, 
Feb. 
Fitzgerald, Edward, Letters of, to Fanny Kemble, 1871-1883, T B, Mar. 


Ags : 

W. hat the Flags Tell, by John M. Ellicott, St N, Mar. 

The United States Revenue ( utter Flag, Capt. H. D. Smith on, Fp L, Mar. 
Fox-Hunting in the United States, C. W. Whitney on, Harp, Mar. 
France (see also Napoleon) : 

Presidents and Politics in France, Augustin Filon on, F R, Mar. 

Personal History of the re —— by A. D. V andam, N AR, Feb. 

The Lesson of F rance, I R, 

The Fall of Louis Philippe, rE. *Ollivier on, Cos, Feb. 

Frere, Sir Bartle, Black, Ma 
Freissart the Historian, by G. C. Macaulay, Mac, Mar. 
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Gambling and Speculation, Symposium on, A, Feb. 
eneva, see under Switzerland. 

Geography, see Contents of Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

Geology, see Contents of Knowledge, Journal of Geology. 

Germany : 
The Programme of German Socialism, W. Liebknecht on, F, Feb. 

Golf: Should It be Encouraged at Public Schools ? Black, Mar. 

Gothenburg System, see under Temperance and the Liquor Traffic. 

Ground Rents, see Land. 

gs ~ s * Uriel Acosta,” translatel by R. Hovey and F. S. Jones, P L, 
e 


Handwriting: Written Gesture, J. Holt Sch oling on, 2 Ss Mar. 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, Brander M: atthews on, St. N, } 
Heine’s Tragedy ‘* William Ratcliff,” Free R, Mar. 
Helmholtz, Hermann von, ‘Thomas Cc. yoy on, C M, Mar. 
Heredity, St. George Mivart on, Harp, ¥ 
Hinderer, Anna, Missionary, Sun M, Ma oo 
Horses ; The Horse-Market, by Henry C. Merwin, C M, Mar. 
Horticulture : Bedding-Plauts, Samuel Parsons, Junr., on, Serib, Mar. 
India (see also Contents of India): = 
Impressions, by C. F. Keary, New R, Mar. 
An English Girl in India One Hundred Years Ago, T B, 
Tnsurance: ‘The Barnacles of Fire Insurance, by L. W te clio F, Feb. 


Ireland : 

Mr. Morley and the Irish Land Bill, by T. W. Russell, F R, Mar. 
The Builder of the Round Towers, by Hon. Emily Lawless, N C, Mar. 
= gan Ancient and Modern Irrigation, C. Whitehouse on, Eng M, | «1 

taly : 
The Italy of the Century of Sir Thomas More, by B. O. Flower, A, Feb. 
_ Lady-Day at Grotto Ferrata, Rome, by Agnes Euan-Smith, L H, Mar. 


Japan : 
Rambles in Japan, by Canon Tristram, L H, Mar. 
China and Japan, see under Korea, 
Jerusalem, see under Palestine. 
Journalism : 
The Manchester Guardian, Bkman. Mar. 
Journalism in the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches, 
P. Foster, Chaut, Feb. 
Junius; Did He Commit Suicide? by Andrew Lang, Black, Mar. 


by Dr. A. 


Kingsley’s (Rev. Charles) ‘‘ Westward Ho!” Prof. R. G. Moulton on, Chaut, 
Feb. 
Kit:hens for the People in London, Edith Sellers on, N C, Mar. 
Korea : 
War between China and Japan, Col. Maurice on, U S M, Mar. 
What China Should Do, by Viscount Wolseley, Cos, Feb. 
Kuching, see uuder Sarawak. 


Labour : 
The Meaning and Measure of ‘‘ Unemployment,” by John A. Hobson, C R, 
Mar. 
Some Legal Disabilities of Trade Unions, by Bernard Holland, | C, Ma: 
The Pullman Strike Commission, Rev. G. McDermot on, C W, Feb. 
Land : 
A Tax on Ground-Rents: Who Would Pay It? by R. Balmforth, W R, 
Mar. 
Lang, Dr. Marshall, Sun M, Mar. 
Laud, Archbishop, Prof. Coliins on, R R R, Feb. 
Lions: The Manikin Lion, by Phil Robinson, E I, Mar. 
Literature (see also Fiction, Poetry, etc.) : 
Literature and the English Book-Trade, by ‘* Ouida,” N A R, Feb. 
Bookmakers’ Ethics, by Cyprian Cope, Free R, Mar. 
The Free Review and the Libraries; Christian Boycotting, by John M 
tobertson, Free R, Mar. 
Cheating at Letters, by H. C. Bunner, C M, ¥ 
Veiled Personifications in Literature, E. ts oan on, G M, Mar. 
Living, Art of, by Robert Grant, Serib, 
“« Lloyds,” Frederick Dolman on, Lud M, Mar. 
London: Westminster, Walter Besant on, P M M, Mar. 
Lunacy : 
Modern Private Asylums, W. J. H. Haslett on, W R, Mar. 
Lyly, John, and His “ Euphues,” H. Lacey on, G M, Mar. 


Maclaren, Ian, J. A. Noble on, W H, Mar. 
Matagascar : 
Prince Rupert, the Sancho Panza of Madagascar, by Julian Corbett, Mac, 
Mar. 
Maeterlinck, Maurice, Richard Hovey on, N C, Mar. 
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